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INTRODUCTION 


The drama in England in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies may be said to have occupied the place held by the novel in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. There was in the people 
a natural taste for plays, the result of dramatic ‘exercises culti- 
vated by the Church from the Middle Ages onwards, By this 
method Scriptural scenes, moral lessons, and stories of saints had 
been impressed on the minds of the people. Rude productions 
known as miracle plays, and as moralities or mysteries, had for 
centuries been performed; and they tended both to create a love 
of incident and to provide a means of instruction. The introduc- 
tion of the short pieces known as Interludes showed the desire of 
the audiences for something livelier ; and these grew into separate 
plays. After the Reformation, in the second half of the sixteenth 
century, literature suddenly rose to a new and commanding posi- 
tion. Naturally it sought alliance with the most popular of intel- 
lectual amusements. The abundance of clever and well-educated 
youths, their knowledge of Continental methods, especially Italian, 
their study also of classical literature, especially Latin, and the 
general elevation of the intellectual life of the people—these facts 
and conditions combined to produce a sudden transformation of the 
stage. In the years between 1580 and 1590 a band of University 
youths were employed in writing plays for theatrical companies ; 
and they attained notable success in more than one style of comedy, 
tragedy, and historical-drama. It was at this highly interesting 

moment that Shakspeare went up to London and attached him- 
self toa theatre. He was natarelly a poet, but he required some 
definite means of living. He learned to be an actor, became 
familiar with every circumstance of stage effect, and soon was 
permitted to take part in the revision, or the writing, of plays. 
2 Endowed with marvellous powers of intellect and fancy and 
| insight, with creative imagination and poetic fervour, with swift- 
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tion. Before April, 1594, when he completed his thirtieth year, 
he had written his two narrative poems, and was either whole or 
part author of about ten of the dramas that have come down to 
us. In these, which are in half a dozen styles of art, he tested his 
powers; and at the same time he mastered the details of stage 
management, became familiar with the tastes or humours of 
audiences, and learned the conditions of success. By this double 
knowledge of himself and of his world he was able to determine 
the style and method of his own future work, and, to a large 
extent, of the succeeding generation. For it was given to him 
not only to rule the stage in his own day, but also to inspire and 
direct many of his successors— Beaumont, Fletcher, Webster, 
Massinger, Shirley. 4 ite. 

The Elizabethan drama is known as romantic. This is the term 
that sums up the methods of Shakspeare and his imitators. His 
immediate predecessors were more largely influenced by classical 
models, at least as found in Plautus and in Seneca; or they sought 
an unreal romance in mythology and fancy. Shakspeare, while 
imbibing from them ideas and impulses, remained on firmer 

» ground as a representative of his time, a product of the age in 
— which the passing epoch of chivalry was putting its spirit into 
words which the new world would not allow to be forgotten. 
With his then modern mind he comprehended the world he lived 
in; but from his predecessors and from historic study he drew 


knowledge and suggestion for the enrichment of his work. The i 
bent of his mind was towards the study of life and character. \ 


But the method he found convenient was the dramatization of 
tales and legends; for thereby he was able to exhibit every human 
passion and to illuminate every aim and aspect of life. 
Romantic—which is parallel to the term Gothic in architecture 
and stands opposed to classical—differs in literary workmanship 
from classical poetry much as the products of ardent youth and 
early manhood differ from the works of disciplined maturity. 
In the one, fancy or imagination predominates; in the other, they 
are co-equal with or subordinate to reason and critical discern- 
ment. The one gives scope to impulse, spontaneity of mind, and 
natural sentiment; the other is less individualistic, more rational, 
and self-restrained. Romantic art appeals largely to the sense of 
wonder. It presents to us the strange, the startling, the weird, 
the preternatural, the grotesque, the playful. But with wonder it 
combines the sense of charm, exhibiting’ the strange in alliance 
with the beautiful, or in combination with tenderness and win- 
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we may add, of the quest of colour in representation and of sweet- 
ness in expression. Neo-romanticism (in Rousseau and others) 
has carried sentiment to the excess of sentimentality; and some- 
thing of the same tendency exists in the Shakspearian age. But 
the true distinctive epoch of romance is much earlier than Shak- 
speare, beginning with the youth-time of modern Europe after the 
awakening in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and moving on 
through the sixteenth, with its ferment of new enlightenment, and 
the early seventeenth, until the advance of scientific discovery 
and the scientific spirit gave a new character to the minds of 
men. 

The main features of the earlier romantic poetry may be briefly 
stated. The minstrels sang of war and love, of knighthood and 
beauty. And when a graver poet wrote, the moral element was 
made prominent, as in the case of our “sage and serious Spenser”, 
who claimed that “fierce wars and faithful loves shall moralise 
my song”. Along with war went the spirit of adventure, which 
is perhaps the primary note of the romantic character. Love 
was, of course, not unknown in any age; witness Alcæus and 
Sappho of classical times. Yet as handled in the age of chivalry 
it was to a large extent a thing new. Reverence, admiration, 
devotion are cherished towards heroines, and the bravest of 
knights contend for the fairest of ladies. A lofty ideal existed, 
and is fundamental in Shakspeare, though in half a dozen of his 
comedies the caprice or other strangeness of love is the theme of 
his mirth. Religion has a large place in the romantic age. No 
doubt in Homer, who is half-romantic, we have the gods of 
Olympus and their government of the world; and in the Greek 
tragedians the- problems of Fate and Providence are magnificently 
handled.. But in the romantic literature religion is a personal 
devotion, with something of inner experience, with reverence for 
the Church, and with a simple faith in the supernatural and im- 
possible. Magic was still a science and a faith, and superstition 
entered into every aspect of life. Accordingly Shakspeare has 
given us, in his various moods, fairies and witches and ghosts 
and spirits; while problems of philosophy and laws of retribution 
are in the background of his thought. Curiously it is only at the 
end, as if to fill a blank, that he has limned (in Prospero) a full 
| picture of a magician. A love of Nature and simple life shows . 
itself in ballad and lay and pastoral (as later in Wordsworth and 
the romanticists of his time). This, too, we have in Shakspeare 
in nearly all his work, in his early poetry, in his wood of Athens 
and forest of Arden, and in his closing romances. 
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matter. The same qualities of freedom, variety, impulse, fanci- 
fulness, heterogeneity, and of lack of proportion, symmetry, or 
restraint, are to be found in the forms the verse assumes, a looser 
texture, a less compact construction; though in works of genius 
the romantic poet is the master of his art as fully as is the 
classical author. Love of the quaint, the picturesque, and the 
surprising is shown alike in the elaborate masques where super- 
natural scenes are presented, and in the disguises of dress and 
manrer by which heroines pass as pages or wandering youths. 
To romance we owe the charm of rhyme and the great variety of 
stanza and minor form in which minor poetry finds expression. 
Allegory is a favourite device, especially where a moral lesson is 
to be taught. Fables of flowers or birds or beasts are invented 
for didactic purposes; and personifications of virtues and vices 
belong both to narrative poetry and'to the drama. The Faerie 
Queene, which is the culminating romantic poem in English, is 
allegorical throughout. 

Other elements besides the romantic entered into Elizabethan 
literature. A creative epoch brings new contributions of its own. 
‘Moreover, the increasing classical scholarship was bound to give 

, Tise toa challenge between the new and the old. From the second 
i period of his life Shakspeare was opposed by-a vigorous rival, 
Ben Jonson, who, being imbued with ancient learning, asserted 
- the correctness of totally different methods both in tragedy and 
comedy. His work is predominantly intellectual. He gathered 
materials of character and manners and custom, and then in- 
vented plots which he elaborated in the classical fashign, but 
with a complexity scarcely attempted in older times. VTo him 
comedy was a form of satire, and tragedy a pompous moral 
lesson. But to his great disappointment his laborious works 
were lightly esteemed by audiences that felt the transcendent 
power and charm of the great contemporary whom he himself 
designated the “soul of the age”. Jonson’s comedy of humours 
(or eccentricities) was, however, of high value, and was highly 
esteemed two and: three generations later, when semi-classical 
ideas were in fashion. Personally, too, Jonson, exercised great 
influence on literature, though the school or tribe of Ben added 
little to the drama. 

The meaning of “romantic” as applied to drama will be partially 
understood after the reading of Lamb’s Zales. A romantic play 
dramatizes a momanto neat be it joyous or sad or (as frequently ` 

appens) a mingling of both. oki of course, more concentrated 
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arranged to show movement and causation and those sudden effects 
that we call dramatic. “And whereas the classical drama usually 
turns on the proceedings of a single day, some well-chosen critical 
time—the past or the distant being indirectly introduced through 
reporters—the romantic play may freely expand itself over a 
lengthened period, the fundamental purpose being worked out 
through a series of successive events as in the actual lives of men. 
But here the utmost variety is possible.#A romantic play may 
represent the events of hours, or days, or weeks, or montis or 
years; and all of these will be found in Shakspeare. The 
comedies are based on popular stories such as passed from man 
to man in hours of pleasant conversation. Often the story is not 
comical at all, but simply striking; and the wit and humour are¥ 
supplied by the poet’s invention, in merry under-plots, in humorous 
characters, in witty dialogue, and in the talk of clowns. Tra- 
gedies are based on history or on memorable traditions. The 
poet’s genius may add elements that widen the canvas, or that 
deepen the emotions, or that illuminate the lessons of tho story. 
In view of the desire for interesting incident, the playwright 
learned to combine with his main plot subordinate contrivances 
by which he enlarged the central idea, multiplied the characters, 
and enriched the whole. : 

Shakspeare’s mind must have been stored with tales and inci- 
dents and stories. Such were chiefly to be found in Italian collec-. 
tions of short novels, some being recognized fictions of the time, 
while others had floated in the popular mind for centuries. There 
were many also in Latin, in Spanish, and in other languages. 
Large numbers were published in French translations, and many 
were rendered into English. Shakspeare would have been 
familiar with such collections as Paynter’s Palace of Pleasure, but 
he also knew many rhymed versions and some dramatic adapta- _ 
tions. Thus the stories of the Merchant of Venice had already 
been dramatized, and what was found interesting and popular 
would have begn desiderated in improved forms by the managers 
of theatres. “Shakspeare’s knowledge of romantic tales is well 
shown in the fact that often in the development of a chosen theme 

. some passage or incident is thrown in which recalls a totally 
different source. ‘The stori¢s of Lear and Cymbeline are based on 
British legendary history” Hamlet on Danish tradition, Macbeth 
on uncertain Scottish history. A few go back to classical antiquity, 
and some were almost new. Twice a story was already told by 
a contemporary novelist (Green Lodge), and Sidney’s Arcadia 
affords materials or suggestions. V In all cases Shakspeare assumes 
the righ€Qd. deodifinvtht IdtonyCanearnordanceauplediisgadeas of 
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dramatic fitness; and, when it scems desirable, he adds an under- 
plot which may be derived from another source, as in Lear and 
several comedies, or entirely invented, as in Cymbeline, Much Ado, 
and Twelfth Night. The materials are multitudinous and very 
various, but in general it may be said that the romantic drama 
rests on the traditions, legends, and fictions of the centuries of 
romance, 
ena be a grave mistake, however, to suppose that Shak- 
sp&s power can be known from the reading of tales which he 
crystallized into dramatic shape, or that his fame rests on the in- 
, vention and construction of plots. He had indeed great construc- 
tive skill, He knew how to seize on essential points, to condense 
in one part, enlarge in another, and invent what was needed for 
the full expression of his design. And he had, as purely literary 
dramatists cannot have, a living consciousness of what precisely it 
is that is effective on the stage. He wrote, however, for a stage 
as yet ignorant of the elaborate conditions that now exist, and 
for audiences simpler and more quick-witted than those of to-day ; 
consequently much of once effective detail is now unappreciated. 
But in characterization, and in the interaction of character and 
story, a still more distinctive power.is shown. “The tales assume 
a new significance when they are made to turn on character pro- 
foundly conceived. “Shakspeare had the true key to action in his 
knowledge of the human heart. The external world and a hundred 
arts of men are known to him; but for the purposes of his art 
these are subordinate to his knowledge of the workings of the 
mind and of the emotions of the heart. It is in the light of that 
science that he remoulds the story which is the centre of a play. 
And again, the poetry. “Many dramatists and novelists are not 
poets at all, but t entirely to imitation and a certain intellec- 
tual ingenuity. “Shakspeare is perhaps the very first of poets. 
The greatest of his successors finely described him as “Sweetest 
Shakespeare, Fancy’s child”; the child of Fancy as possessing a 
mind “of imagination all compact”, and sweet in the choiceness 
of thought and. imagery and in mellifluence of utterance. VIt has 
been said that in Shakspeare the intellectual and the imaginative 
powers are equally balanced ; and if we consider the great tragedies 
in respect of psychological intuition, comprehensive grasp, whirl- 
winds of passion, sanity and serenity of thought, wealth of imagery 
and invention, and the quickening of our deepest emotions, whether 
of pity or of awe, we shall hesitate to say which aspect of mind is 
more powerfully exhibited. But again (except at_the beginning, 
where SfoPds We? OVE cate RO una Where esalensation 
breeds obscurity), there is an eguipoise of thought and expression : 
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and amidst that wealth of poetic utterance, which has given us a 
thousand familiar phrases of quotation or proverbial speech, are 
many sayings of wit and wisdom and beauty that with/gem-like 
lustre irradiate their page. 

The plays usually assigned to Shakspeare are thirty-seven in 
number; of these twenty are represented in Lamb’s Tales. What 
of the other seventeen? hirteen are historical plays (ten/English 
and three Roman); and by the omission of these Lamb shows that 
by tales he means not historical records or the modificationsdof 
well-known history, but stories founded on tradition, legeni Or 
fiction. There are other four to be accounted for. One is a tra- 
gedy of blood or revenge, partially Shakspearian, and three are 
comedies. Love's Labour ’s Lost is a play and plot of Shakspeare’s 
early invention, written in rhyme and witty dialogue, ridiculing 
affectations of life. The Merry Wives of Windsor is an exhibition 
of country life and character, in which various little interests are 
shown, and the unprincipled Falstaff is befooled and ridiculed. 
Troilus and Cressida is a combination of the Trojan war and a 
woman’s frivolity, which, though containing elements of greatness 
and some powerful scenes, does not seem to have obtained final 
adjustment and elaboration. None of these three repeats a roman- 
tic tradition or contains materials of a lengthened narrative; nor 
are the exploits of Falstaff or Cressida sufficiently dignified to be 
told as a separate story. The omission of these is therefore an 
effect and an illustration of Lamb’s critical tact or taste. 

The twenty Tales contain six tragedies (if we include Timon) 
and fourteen comedies. This disproportion may give a wrong im- 
pression of Shakspeare’s art, unless we remember, first, that the 
six include the four greatest plays (Hamlet, Othello, Lear, Macbeth), 
and, secondly, that amongst the historical plays there are other six . 
tragedies. The Roman plays, which are all great, are regular tra- 
gedies; and the term may be applied to King John, Richard IJ, 
Richard. IZI, of which the last includes the overthrow of a 
dynasty, and is an elaborate study in retribution. The tragedies 
are all different from each other. Romeo and Juliet is the very 
greatest of love romances. In all of them the catastrophes are 
made possible by varying degrees of error, failure, or excess. In 
none have we the pseudo-classical idea of “A good man struggling 
with the storms of fate, And greatly falling with a falling State”. 
Even in the innocents, Cordelia, Desdemona, Hamlet himself, and 

| Lear, there is some error of judgment that has involved disaster, 
while at the ether extreme, as in Macbeth and some historical 
plays, crime is followed not only by forfeiture of life but by trans- 


ference of sovereignty. The fourteen comedies are not all pure 
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comedies, but pass by slight gradation from pleasant mirth to the 
verge of calamity. We may distinguish the three kinds—coniedy,/ 
tragi-comedy, romance. One half may be reckoned simple co- 
medies. Tragi-comedies are plays which contain in their origin or 
development elements of tragedy but nevertheless end happily; 
and this style became fashionable in the succeeding age. In the 
Merchant, Much Ado, and Measure for Measure we have in in- 
creasing measure such elements, while Cymbeline may be regarded 
aga complete eraniple he term “romance” has been applied by 
Dowden and others to the last four—Pericles, Cymbeline, A Winter's 
Tale, and The Tempest, which have the common characteristic of 
ending in reconciliation, or reunion and peace. The term is most 
appropriate for Pericles and A Winters Tale, partly because they 
contain romantic elements, and partly because they are tales ex- 
tending over periods of many years. “Zhe Tempest, on the other 
hand, is a play of an afternoon, in which comedy and masque are 
blended; and perhaps the same description might have been given 
oA Midsummer Nights Dream, while As You Like It is a blend 
of comedy and pastoral. "The comedies here omitted are of still 
other kinds. On the whole the comedies differ more than the 
tragedies, and the seventeen might be put into seven groups. 
Not only so, but in individual comedies we find diverse art. Many 
of them are partly romantic and partly comic. Thus in the Mid- 
summer Nights Dream the troubled lovers are themes of simple 
comedy, while the clowns are comedy in the rougher sense; but 
Theseus and his Amazonian queen are characters of romance, and 
the fairies that dominate the drama are creations of romantic 
genius. [nthe Twelfth Night the story of the shipwrecked twins, 
with the sentimental Duke and Countess, whom in the strange 
governance of Fate or Fortune they marry, is a charming romantic 
tale. “But half the play consists of comical and mirthful under- 
plot, in which Sir Andrew is befooled, and Malvolie is gulled, 
and the high-born Sir Toby wins a waiting-maid../Such a play 
shows Shakspeare in an equal degree master of both styles, while, 
immediately before, he wrote the Merry Wives pE in the one 
style, and As You Like It entirely in the other. VIn strict comedy 
we have wit and mirth and satire, clever dialogue, ingenious con- 
trivance, ridicule of boastfulness or egotism or vanity or levity, 
the taming of a shrew, the humbling of a FaJstaff, the exhibition 
_of a Bottom rejoicing in the head of an ass. “Comedy is a game of 
laughter, in which the various degrees or kinds of wit, humour, 
_ and ridicule are endlessly combined. VTo Shakspeare it was easy 
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in these he is a poet. fis romantic stories contain the heroines 
that are the soul of his gayer work— Portia, Rosalind, Viola, 
Imogen, Perdita, and others. / Achievement and wonder are com- 
bined with charm and excellence. A grave beauty pertains to the 
language, and the sentiments are both imaginative and profound. 
Instead of flashing superficial wit we have the wit of thought; 
and the tales appeal both to mind and to heart. Free from the 
terror of the tragedies or from painful suspense, we can enjoy 
| those feasts of fancy in which, after vicissitudes of circumstance, 
the beautiful and deserving are rewarded with the prizes and 
supprises of success. R 
Tragedy, whether in classic or romantic art, has one ending, it 
culminates in death. Comedy is of a more various character. 
According to the commonest idea, its characters are taken from 
middle life, exhibited as representatives of human nature, but 
invested with some idiosyncrasy, some peculiarity in excess, which, 
for the correction of mankind, is held up to genial ridicule or to 
scorn: Such in general is classical comedy, such, also, the French 
comedy of Molière, and the English comedy of humours in Jonson, 
or of manners in the post-Restoration dramatists. No one can 
doubt that in this style Shakspeare could have excelled; and in 
fact he has given usyin the Falstaff of Henry IV, a character of 
this type equal to the greatest in Molière or in the remains of 
antiquity. He ridicules pretension in Malvolio, and vulgar boast- 
fulness in Bottom, and braggart valour in Pistol, and affectation 
or hypocrisy in higher life in more than one example. He has 
instances of wickedness and vice. But such things are subordi- 
nate, and no complete action is given to the ridicule of any offend- 
ing character. “It would be reckoned wrong or uncritical to say 
that a comedy is a play which ends happily; yet this was the 
romantic idea, and this is the Shakspearian practice. In nearly 
every case the curtain falls on marriage or betrothal./From the 
twelfth century onward the term comedy was used vaguely of 
what had a happy or mirthful close. And accordingly we find 
that Dante, in the fourteenth century, gave to his great epic 
the name Divine Comedy, because it passes from the depths w-\ 
wards, till it reaches the Paradise of infinite bliss. Shakspeare 
enjoyed the spirit as well as the materials of romance. He was tot 
„| “mild and bland” to indulge largely in the comedy of scorn. He 
possessed a wide charity. His geniality is as genuine as his wit is 
keen. His'early spirit may be traced in the Midsummer Night's 
DreamyHis mature attitude in the Twelfth Night; and after he 
had sounded the depths of human suffering, he found relief in 
tales of reconciliation and recovery, assured that the “rarer action 
CC-0. Jangamwadi Math Collection. Digitized by eGangotri 
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going into lodgings. The mother was an invalid, the father was 
sinking into his dotage, and both patients were most exacting. 
Charles, who was compelled to give his days to the “desk's dry 
wood”, was forced to spend his nights in playing cribbage with his 
poor dazed father. When he took up a pen the old man would 
grumble, “If you will not play with me, you might as well not 
come home”. In such circumstances what was to be done but take 
up the cards? Small wonder that, having suffered a keen personal 
disappointment, he found himself driven in the winter of 1795-96 
to take refuge for six weeks in an asylum, on account of some menial 
derangement. 
But on Mary the strain was more severe even than on Charles. 
All day long she had to listen to the complaints of the querulous 
invalids. A proficient needlewoman, she tried by the exercise of her 
skill to eke out the slender resources of the family. To the strain of 
labour and of nursing were added the anxiety caused by their poverty, 
and the dread of what would happen to the invalids if anything went 
wrong with her brother or herself. It was too much for her. Her 
health and nerves failed, and for a time she lost her reason. Quarrel- 
ling one day with an apprentice girl she employed in the house, she 
picked up a dinner-knife from the table and pursued her. Her 
mother, who was in bed, interfered, and Mary, in her madness, 
turned on her and stabbed her. Charles was near, but was only in 
time to snatch the knife from his sisters hand after the dreadful 
deed had been done. The jury returned a verdict of insanity; and 
to save his sister from being locked up for life in a public madhouse, 
Charles undertook the care of her. His offer was accepted by the 
authorities, and cheerfully and ungrudgingly during the rest of his 
life did he devote himself to the discharge of his heavy responsi- 
bilities. Poor Mary, of whom her brother wrote, “Of all the people 
I ever saw in the world, my poor sister was most and thoroughly 
devoid of the quality of selfishness”, was now to experience an un- 
selfishness equal to her own. Never by word or look did her brother 
give her reason to think that he blamed her for the calamity that 
had clouded both their lives. She was placed for the time being 
under proper care at Hackney, and Charles again took up life's 
burden, and bore it in the spirit of one convinced of the great truth 
sung by one of his own favourite Elizabethans, “He that patiently 
life’s burden bears, no burden bears, but is a king, a king”. 
Lamb’s poor old aunt, Hetty, died in 1797, and his father in 1799 
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live with him. Meantime, he had been making some tentative 
literary efforts. Four sonnets signed C. L. had appeared in Cole- 
ridge's first volume of poems in 1796, and several more of Lamb's 
poems were added in the second edition, which appeared in 1797. 
In 1798 he and Charles Lloyd brought out a thin volume of blank 
verse, and in the same year Lamb published his story, 4 Tale 
of Rosamond Gray and Old Blind Margaret. None of these efforts 
.could be called successful; but they served to make Lamb known, 
aud to divert his attention from his own misfortunes. Through 
Coleridge he became acquainted with Wordsworth and Southey, and 
during 1798 the latter was his literary confidant and adviser. 
‘Successive attacks of melancholy drove poor Mary Lamb to return 
from time to time weeping to the asylum; and for some time after 
she joined her brother, the unfortunate pair were driven by unsym- 
pathetic landladies from one lodging after another, until at length 
they settled in Lamb's beloved Temple. Influenced by Coleridge, 
who, on his return from Germany, became connected with the 
` Morning Post, Lamb began in 1799 to contribute to that paper, and 
also to the Chronicle and the Albion; but he did not let his news- 
paper work hinder him from attempting something more worthy of 
his powers, and in 1802 he published John Woodvil, a blank-verse 
play of the Restoration period. The play, though without dramatic 
interest, reflects much of the spirit and quaint music of the later 
Elizabethans, and contains some fine passages. These, however, 
could not counterbalance its structural defects and secure him a 
hearing. Kemble declined the play as unsuitable, and when pub- 


lished it was savagely and ignorantly, if not viciously, attacked in | 


the Edinburgh Review. 

Undeterred by failure, he still strove to succeed as a dramatist, and 
induced the proprietors of Drury Lane to accept his two-act farce, 
Mr. H. It failed hopelessly, and it is said that Lamb, who was in 
front during the performance, was one of those who hissed loudest. 
Through Hazlitt, with whom he became acquainted in 1805, he was 
introduced to Godwin, and he and his sister agreed to write for him 
Tales from Shakspeare. These were published in 1807, and were an 
immediate and unqualified success. Influenced by this he produced 
for Godwin a child’s version of the Adventures of Ulysses, and with 
his sister wrote two other children’s books, frs. Leicester's School 
. (1807), and Poetry for Children (1809). In 1808 his Specimens of 
English Dramatic Poets Contemporary with Shakspeare appeared. 
It took the world by storm. Lamb was at once recognized as a 
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literary critic of surpassing merit, and the impression of his amazing 
insight, and of the perfect sanity of his judgments on literary and 
artistic subjects, was deepened immensely by the articles on Hogarth, 
and The Tragedies of Shakspeare, which he contributed to Leigh 
Hunt's Reflector in 1811. 

Lamb’s income had been steadily increasing, and the monetary 
difficulties, which had bulked so largely with himself and his sister 
in the earlier years of the century, were now a thing of the past; se 
in 1817 he removed from the Inner Temple, whither he had gone 
nine years before from Mitre Court, and took lodgings in Great 
Russell Street, Covent Garden. For long his house had been a 
meeting-place for noted literary Londoners and London visitors. 
The charm of his personality had drawn round him all that was best 
in the great metropolis, till at last even he, lover of his kind though 
he was, began to wish for time for himself. 

Charles Ollier, a young bookseller whom he wished to help, in- 
duced him to collect and publish his miscellaneous writings, and 
these appeared in 1818 in two handsome volumes dedicated to Cole- 
ridge. But it was not till 1820, when his friend Hazlitt introduced 
him to John Scott, the editor of the London Magazine, that he 
began to contribute to that periodical those celebrated Essays of 
Elia, with which his fame as a writer is more especially asso- 
ciated. 

In 1829 the brother and sister paid their first visit to the Continent. 
The death of their elder brother, John, in 1820 had been a severe 
blow to both, and the change was felt necessary. They were the 

| guests at Bellevuc of James Kenney, the accomplished Irish drama- 
tist; and the brother and sister had the opportunity of not only 
seeing the greatest French actors of the time, but of making the 
personal acquaintance of some of them, among them Talma. Theatres 
and art galleries had for years been the favourite places for recrea- 
tion both of himself and his sister, and: Lamb's estimate of a play, of 
an actor, or of a work of art, was rarely at fault. 

Shortly after this the Lambs practically adopted Emma Isola, 2 
young orphan whom they had met at Cambridge, and invited first to 
spend her holidays with them. She repaid their care with loving 
devotion, and did much to cheer and brighten their saddened lives. 
She married Mr. Moxon, the publisher, and to her Lamb, after pro- 
viding for his sister, left the residue of his fortune. 

Lamb was very ill during the winter of 1824-26, and early in 
the lstte?. yansahuvdiiddtihs Ofi chéoEdaigilindia Compaggtrpermitted 
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him to resign his situation, and granted him a handsome retiring 
allowance. 

Thinking that a country life would be pleasant, the brother and 
sister left Islington, where they had lived for some time, and settled 
at Enfield. Accustomed to the busy London streets, they did not 
find the change as pleasant as they had expected it to be. Their 
visitors were now comparatively few, whereas for years before their 
house had been the meeting-place of all the most noted literary men 
in the kingdom. The distance from London was so small that 
Charles could run into the city frequently to see his friends, but 
not always when he wished. The want of a regular occupation 
troubled him. He felt the loneliness oppressive, and to crown their 
troubles Mary’s health grew worse. 

Charles was by no means idle; he contributed to the Monthly 
Magazine in 1826 the series of short essays called Popular Fallacies; 
and two years later appeared a series of extracts made by him 
from the collection in the British Museum of the works of our older 
dramatists, known as the Garrick plays. In 1830, to help his friend 
Moxon, the publisher, he collected and printed under the title of 
Album Verses a number of the pieces which he had from time to 
time, to please his young lady friends, written for their several 
albums; and in 1833 the same publisher brought out The Last 
Essays of Elia, taken chiefly from the London Magazine. 

Mary’s health growing gradually worse, it became necessary for 
her to be placed under constant and skilful nursing. The Lambs 
settled in Edmonton, which was much nearer London, with people 
who had on a previous occasion taken charge of Mary when she was 
unwell. 

Emma Isola married Moxon in 1833, and in July of the following 
year Coleridge died. Lamb survived his old schoolfellow only six 
months. Walking on the London road in December he stumbled 
and fell, cutting his face slightly. No danger was anticipated, but 
erysipelas set in. He had not strength to withstand the disease, and 
on December 27th he died. His sister, though ten years older, sur- 
vived him for nearly thirteen years. She died at Alpha Road, St. 
John’s Wood, on May 20th, 1847. 

Lamb was a good deal under the middle height. His head, which 
appeared indeed too large for his body, was well shaped, his com- 
plexion dark, his hair inclined to curl, and his features of a slightly 
Jewish cast. He dressed carefully, but always in sober colours. 
Though prevented by an impediment in his speech from being what 
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might be called a brilliant conversationalist, he soon became the 
centre of any company in which he was. The luminous flashes in 
which he joined in the general conversation were eagerly expected, 
and his sayings, often witty and humorous, were invariably marked 
by a whimsical audacity, as stimulating as it was interesting. 

His position as a writer is well assured. Aa an essayist he takea 

rank with Addison and Steele. “There is a peculiar charm about his 
work that distinguishes it from that of all other essayists, Rich 
humour, lively wit, vigorous imagination, and intense sympathy are 
combined in him with a whimsical wilfulness that is at once piquant 
and amusing. His own personality, which, consciously and uncon- 
sciously, he is ever putting before his readers, is so charming that we 
cannot help loving him as a friend. 
" As a critic he taught men to appreciate more justly the richness 
of their literary inheritance, and as a poet he tried to lead them back 
to nobler literary examples than those he found current, But it is 
the man his work shows him to have been that we admire, the 
gentle, patient, loving soul, trudging along life’s road, bearing un- 
complainingly the burden duty had imposed, and ever ready with 
helping hand and cheering words to aid his fellow-toilers. He was 
not perfect. He sometimes drank to excess. It was a pity; but 
after all he was a noble, lovable man. ` 
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‘ROMEO AND JULIET 


A ie two chief families i in Verona were the rich Cartel 

and the Montagues. There had been an old quarrel » 
between these families, which was grown to such a Heike 
and so deadly was the:enmity between them, that it extended., 
to the remotest, kindred, to the followers and retainers of . 
both sides, insomuch that a servant of the house of Montague 
could not meet a servant of the house of Capulet, nor a 


'. Capulet encounter. a Montague by.chance,, but fierce words =. 


and sometimes: ‘bloodshed „ensued £ and frequent were the 
brawls, from such accidéntal ı meetings, which disturbed: ihe 
happy quiet of Verona’s estate, i - f 


Old Lord Capulet made a’ great supper, to which mey 


“fair ladies and matty noble guests were invited. All the 
-admired beauties of Verona were present, and all comers 
were made welcome if they were not of the house of 
Montague. At this feast of Capulet’s, Rosaline, beloved of 
Romeo, son to the old Lord Montague, was present, and 


though it was dangerous for a Montague to be seen iri this > 


assembly, yet Benvolio, a friend of Romeo, persuaded. the . 
young lord to go to this assembly in the disguise of a thask 
that he might see his Rosaline, and seeing her, compare her 
with some choice beauties of Verona, who, he said, would 


l 


Rao 


make him think his swan a crow. Romeo had small faith in Aa 


Benvolio's words } nevertheless, for the love of Rosaline, he . 
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to be alone, thinking on Rosaline, who disdained him, and 


(never requited his love with the least show of courtesy or 
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affection ; and Benvolio wished to cure his friend of this love... 


feast” of Capulet’s, then, young Romeo, with’ Benvolio and 


~- their friend Mercutio, went masked. Old Capulet bid them 


welcome, and told them that ladies, who had their toes un; 


Plngued-with-corns, would dance with them. And the old 
man was light-hearted and merry, and said that he had worn 
a mask when he was young, and could..have told a whisper- 


ing tale in a fair lady's ear. And they fell to dancing, and 


z Romeo was-suddenly struck/with the exceeding beauty of a 


2892 Montague, should come, under cover of a mask, to flcer and :? Si 


LES 


wi 


Ht 2 
v 


~<- lady that danced there; who seemed to him to teach the 


torches to burn bright, and her beauty to show by night like 
v rich jewel worn by a blackamoor: beauty too rich for use, 
too dear for earth ; like a snowy-dove trooping with crows,” 


' he said,’so richly did her beauty and perfection shine above 


the Isdies her companions. While he uttered these praises, , 


he was overheard by Tybalt, a nephew of Lord Capulet, who 
knew him by his voice to be Romeo. And this Tybalt, being 
of a fiery and passionate temper, could not endure that a 


. os, :by-showing him diversity, of Jadies and company:.1-To this’ 


~scorn, as he said, at their solemnities. And he stormed and.“ 


raged exceedingly, and would have struck young Romeo dead. 
But his uncle, the old Lord Capulet, would not suffer him to. 


| do any injury at that time, both out of respect to his guests, 
#' and because Romeo had borne himself like'a gentleman, and 


all tongues in Verona bragged'of him to be a virtuous and 
well-governed youth. Tybalt, forced to be patient against 


“his will, restrained himself, but vowed that this vile Montague 
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and pilgrims too?” said Romeo. “Ay,” said the lady, “lips ' 
which they must use in prayer.” “O then, my dear saint,” 
Uf said Romeo, “hear my prayer and grant it, lest I despair.”- ~ 
In such like allusions and loving conceits they were engaged, 
180251 when the lady was'called away to her'mother. And Romeo, ,__; 
sand Inquiring who her mother was, discovered that the lady, .. 
-faunei whose peerless beauty he was so much struck with, was . 
young Juliet, daughter and heir to the Lord Capulet, the “ 
great enemy of the Montagues, and that he had unknowingly 
engaged his heart to his foe.’ This troubled him, but it 
(sCould not dissuade him from loving. As little'rest had 
Juliet when she found that the gentleman that she had been 
talking with was Romeo and a Montague, for she had been 
suddenly smit with the same hasty and inconsiderate passion 
for Romeo which he had conceived for her, and a prodigious =~ « 
birth of love it seemed to her, that she must love her enemy, -“: 
fk and that her, affections should settle there, where family / 
. considerations should induce her chiefly to hate. + 
“It being midnight, Romeo with his companions departed ; ' 
but they soon missed him, for, unable to stay away from the 
house where he had left his heart, he leaped the wall of an 
orchard which was at the back of Juliets house. Here he 
. had not, remained long, ruminating on his new love, when ~“ 
Juliet appeared above at a window; through which her ex- 
ceeding beauty seemed, to break like the light of the sun in 
' f >s tHe east’| and the moon, which shone in the orchard with a 
“> faint light, appeared to Romeo as if sick and pale with grief 
at the superior lustre. of this new sun. And she leaning 
her hand upon her cheek! he passionately wished himself a ».- 
glove upon that hand, that he might touch her check.) She =- 
all this while, thinking herself alone, fetched a deep sigh, .... 
and exclaimed, “Ah me!”: Romeo was enraptured to hear “ 
her speak, and said softly; unheard by her“ O speak again, 
bright angel, for such you appear, being over my head like 
a winged messenger from heaven whom mortals fall back to &.. 
gaze upon.” She, unconscious.of being overheard, and full 
of the new passion which that night’s adventure had given ~~ 
birth to, called upon her lover by name (whom she supposed 
absent): “O Romeo, Romeo!” said she, “wherefore art thou 
Romeo $, AER why dt han an. SABIE BEAR: for my 
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“sake, or if thou wilt not, be but my sworn love, and I no 
>. longer will bea Capulet.”,, Romeo, having this encourage, 
“> ment, would fain have spoken, but he was desirous of hearing 
more, and the lady continued her passionate discourse with 
herself (as she thought), still chidin ae Romeo for being-Ayt. 
Romeo and a Montague, and wishing him some other name, + 
or that he would put away the hated name, and for that 
name, which was no part of himself, he should take all , , 
aUas this loving word Romeo could no longer refrain, 72t 
|. but, taking up the dialogue as if her words had been _. 
& addressed to him personally, and not merely in fancy, he ('-*~ 
2- bade her call him Love, or by whatever other name'she '..- 
pleased, for he was no longer Romeo, if that. name was 5~ 
“Lam displeasing to her. Juliet, alarmed to hear a man’s voice in 
= “' the garden, did not at first know who it was that, by favour 
of the night and darkness, had thus stumbled upon the * 
discovery of her secret; but when he spoke- again, though’. 
her ears had not yet drunk a hundred words of that tongue’s >=" 
uttering, yet so nice is a lover's hearing that she immediately ` 
knew him to be young Romeo, and she expostulated with: +» , 
him on the danger to which he had exposed himself by- 
climbing the orchard walls, for if any of her kinsmen should .-.... 
find him there it would be death to him, being a Montague. ^ 
“ Alack,” said Romeo, “there is more peril in your eye than 7, .«/ 
in twenty of their swords. Do you but look kind upon me, air 
lady, and I am proof against their enmity. Better my life 
should be sifted by Theis hate than that hated life should be 
prolonged to live without your love.” “How came you 
into this place,” said Juliet, “and by whose direction?” 
“ Love directed me,” answered Romeo: “I am no pilot, yet (= > 
; Wert thou as far apart from me as that vast shore which is œ.. 
«, Avashed with the farthest sea, I should adventure for such 
¢ merchandise,” A crimson blush came over the face of Juliet, . 
yet unseen by Romeo by reason of the night, when she 
reflected upon the discovery which she had made, yet not 
meaning to make it, of her love to Romeo. She would fain 
have recalled her words, but that was impossible ; fain would 
she have stood upon form and have kept her lover at a 
distanceC(as Jah eustomiaot odiserest Dadiamis),etafgown and 
be perverse, and give their suitors harsh denials at first ; to 
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stand off and affect a coyness or indifference where they 
most love, that their lovers may not think them too lightly 
or too easily won, for the difficulty of attainment_increases 
the value of the object. But there was rio room in her case 
sas | for denials, or puttings off, or any of the customary arts of 
delay and protractive courtship. “Romeo had heard from her 
own tongue, when she did not dream that he was near her, 
a confession of her love. So, with an honest frankness, 
which the novelty of her situation “éxcused, she confirmed £ 27 
the truth of what he had before heard, and addressing him 
by the name of fair Montague (love can sweeten a sour name) 
she begged him not to impute her easy yielding to levity or 
an unworthy mind, but that he must lay the fault of it (if 
it were a fault) upon the accident of the night which had so 
strangely discovered her thoughts. And sxe added that, 
though her behaviour to him might: not be sufficiently 
prudent, measured. by the custom of lier sex, yet: that she 
z would prove ‘more true than many. whose prudefice was 
= sar dissembling, and their modesty artificial cunning. [Hase € ese 
"3, ‘# Romeo was beginning to call the heavens to witness that 
nothing was farther from his thoughts than to impute a 
shadow of dishonour to such an honoured lady, when she 
stopped him, begged him not to swear; for although she 
joyed in him, yet she had no joy of that night’s contract; it 
was too rash, too unadvised, too sudden. But he being 
urgent with her to exchange a vow of love with her that 
night, she said that she already had given him hers before 
he requested it, meaning when he overheard her confession ; | 
but she would retract what she then bestowed for the pleasure 
of giving it again, for her bounty was as infinite as the sea, 
and her love as deep. From this loving conference she was 
called away by her nurse, who slept with her, and thought 
it time for her to be in bed, for it was near to daybreak ; 
but hastily returning, she said three or four words more 
to Romeo, the purport of which was, that'if his love was 
indeed honourable and his purpose marriage, she would send 
a messenger to him co-morrow, to appoint a time:for their 
marriage, when she would lay all her fortunes at‘his feet, and 
follow him as her lord through the world. While they were 


settling this gaainkadiietc oHesidel power fan by her’ 
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nurse, and went and returned, and went in and returned 
again, for she seemed as jealous of Romeo going from her as 
a young girl of her bird, which she will let hop a little from 
her hand, and pluck it back with a silken thread ; and Romeo 
was as loath to part as she; for the sweetest music to lovers 
is the sound of each other’s tongues at night. But at last 
they parted, wishing mutually sweet sleep and rest for that 
night. 

“The day was breaking when they parted, and Romeo, 
who was too full of thoughts of his mistress and that blessed 
mecting to allow him to sleep, instead of going home, bent 
his course toa monastery hard by to find Friar Lawrence. 
The good friar was already up at his devotions, but seeing 
young Romeo abroad so early, he conjectured rightly that 

Pra he had not been abed that night, but that some distemper ot 
ZE ¿ youthful affection had kept him waking. He was right in 
a? imputing the cause of Romeo's wakefulness to loye, but he 
„a madea wrong guess at the object, for he thought that his 
“4 love for Rosaline had kept him waking~—But when Romeo 
A revealed his new passion for Juliet, and requested the assist- 
+s ance of the friar to marry them that day, the holy man _ 
(XS lifted up his eyes and hands in a sort of wonder at the »- 
; sudden change in Romeo's affections, for he had been privy <- ~- . 
to all Romeo’s love for Rosaline, and his many complaints of 
her disdain ; and he said that young men’s love lay not truly 
in their hearts, but in their eyes. But Romeo replying that 
ho himself had often chidden him for doting,-on Rosaline, “7” 
“who could not love again, whereas Juliet both loved and was +“ 
beloved by him, the friar assented in some measure to his 
' reasons; and thinking that a matrimonial alliance between 
young Juliet and Romeo might happily be the means of 
making up the long breach between the Capulets and the 
Montagues, which no one more lamented than this good friar, 
who was a friend to both the families, and had often inter- 
posed his mediation to make up the quarrel without effect: 
partly moved by policy, and partly by his fondness for 
young Romeo, to whom he could deny nothing, the old man 
consented to join their hands in marriage. 
NGK Gdanganwadi Yrib-C4lldelteeDiodwad InHennsehb knew 
his intent from a messenger which she had despatched accord- 
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ing to promise, did not fail to be early at the cell of Friar 
Lawrence, where their hands were joined in holy marriage: 
the good friar praying the heavens to. smile-upon that act, 
and in the union of this young Montague and young Capulet 
to,bury. the old strife and long dissensions of their families. 
The ceremony being over, Juliet hastened home, where 
she stayed impatient for the coming of night, at which time 
Romeo promised to come and meet her in the orchard, where 
they had met the night before; and the time between seemed 
as tedious to her as the night before some great festival seems 
to an impatient child that has got new finery which it may 
not put on till the morning. 
“ The same day about noon, Romeo's friends, Benvolio and 
Mercutio, walking through the streets of Verona, were met 
by a party of the Capulets with the impetuous Tybalt at 
their head. This was the same angry Tybalt who would 
have fought with Romeo at old Lord Capulet’s feast. He, , 
seeing Mercutio, accused him bluntly of associating with 
Romeo, a Montague. Mercutio, who had as much fire and 
youthful blood in him as Tybalt, replied to this accusation ' 
with some sharpness; and in spite of all Benvolio could say _ 
to moderate their wrath, & quarrel was ` beginning, when 
Romeo himself passing that way, the fierce Tybalt turned 
from Mercutio to Romeo, and gave him the disgraceful 
appellation of villain. ` Romeo wished to avoid-a: quarrel 
with Tybalt above all men, because he was the kinsman of 
Juliet, and much beloved by her; besides this, young 
Montague had never thoroughly entered in the family 
quarrel, being by nature wise and gentle, and the name of a 
Capulet, which was his dear lady’s name, was now rather a. 


4 


charm to allay resentment than a watchword to excite-fury. ~~ 
So he tried” to reason with Tybalt, whom he saluted mildly ` 
by the name of good Capulet, as if he, though a-Montague, 
had some secret pleasure in uttering that name ; but Tybalt, 
who hated all Montagues as he hated sin, would hear no 
reason, but drew his weapon ; and Mercutio, who knew not 
of Romeo’s secret motive for desiring peace with Tybalt, but 
looked upon his present forbearance as a sort of calm 
dishonourable submission, with ‘many disdainful words 


` provoked Tybalt to'the prosecution: of his first quarrel with 
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him; and Tybalt and Mercutio fought till Mercutio fell, 
receiving his death wound while Romeo and Benvolio were 
vainly endeavouring to part the combatants. Mercutio 
being dead, Romeo kept his temper no longer, but returned 
the scornful appellation of villain which Tybalt had given 
him, and they fought till Tybalt was slain by Romeo. This 
deadly broil falling out in the midst of Verona at noonday, 
the news of it quickly brought a crowd of citizens to the 
spot, and among them the old Lords Capulet and Montague 
with their wives; and soon after arrived the prince himself, 
who, being related to Mercutio, whom Tybalt had sizin, and 
having had the peace of his government often disturbed by 
these brawls of Montagues and Capulets, came determined 
to put the law in strictest force against those who should be 
found to be offenders. Benvolio, who had been eye-witness 
to the fray, was commanded by-the prince to relate the origin 
of it, which he did, keeping as near the truth as he could 
without injury to Romeo, softening and excusing the part 


s Which his friends took in it-{-Lady Capulet, whose extreme 
` grief for the loss of her kinsman Tybalt made her keep noc: 


bounds “in her revenge, exhorted,the prince to do strict 
justice upon his murderer, and tó pay ‘no attention to Benvolio’s 
representation, who, being Romeo’s friend and a Montague, 
- spoke partially. Thus she pleaded against her new son-in- 
law, but she knew not yet that he was her son in-law and 
Juliets husband. On the other hand. was to be seen Lady 
Montague pleading for her child’s life, and arguing with some 


justice that Romeo had done nothing worthy of punishment | - > : 


the law by his having slain Mercutio. The prince, unmoved 
by the passionate exclamations 
examination of the facts, pronounced his sentence, and by. 
that sentence Romeo was banished from Verona. 

Heavy news to young Juliet, who had been but, a few’ 
hours a bride, and now by this decree seemed everlastingly 
divorced! When the tidings reached her, she at first gave 
way to rage against’ Romeo, who had slain her dear cousin: 
she called him a beautiful'tyrant, a fiend angelical, a ravenous 
dove, adamb itha walim Osfawenarsempeat-heeuhdbid with 
a flowering face and other like contradictory names, which 
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denoted the struggles in her mind between her love and her 
resentment ; but in the end love got the mastery, and the 
tears which she shed for grief that Romeo had slain her 
cousin, turned to drops of joy that her husband lived whom 
Tybalt would have slain. Then came fresh tears, and they 
were altogether of grief for Romeo’s banishment. That word 
was more terrible to her than the death of many Tybalts. 
Romeo, after the fray, had taken refuge in Friar 
Lawrence's cell, where he was first made acquainted with c 3° 
the prince's sentence, which seemed to him far more ‘terrible -: 
than death. To him it appeared there was no world out of 
Verona’s walls, no living out of the sight of Juliet. Heaven 
was there where Juliet lived, and all beyond was purgatory 
and torture. The good friar would have applied the consola- 
tion of philosophy to his griefs; but this frantic! young man~ 
would hear of none, but like a madman he tore his hair, and,- 
threw himself all along upon the ground, as he said, to take _ 
the measure of his grave. From this unseemly state he was ~ ` 
roused by a message from his dear lady, which a little revived 
him, and then the friar took the advantage) to expostulate 
with him on the unmanly weakness -which’he had shown. w 
He had slain Tybalt, but would he also slay himself, slay his “.- 
dear lady who lived but in his lifo? The noble form of man, 
he said, was but a shape of wax when it wanted the courage 
which should. keep it firm. The.law had been lenient to ~ 
him, that instead of death, which he had incurred, had pro- : 
nounced by the prince's mouth only banishment. He had 4 
slain Tybalt, but Tybalt would have slain him, there was a 
sort of happiness in that. . Juliet was alive, and beyond all 
hope had become his. dear wife; therein he was most happy. 
All these blessings, as the friar made them out to be, did 
Romeo put from him like a sullen, misbehaved wench. And 
the friar bade him beware, for such as, despaired, he said, 
died miserablal Then, when Romeo was a little calmed, he 
counselled him that he should go that night and secretly 
take his leave of Juliet, and thence proceed straightways to 
Mantua, at which place he should sojourn till the friar found 
a fit occasion to publish his marriage, which might be a 
joyful means of reconciling their families, and then he did 
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and he would return with twenty times more joy than he 
went forth with grief. Romeo was convinced by these wise 
counsels of the friar, and took his leave to go and seek his 
“lady, proposing to stay with her that night, and Ly daybreak 
pursue his journey alone to Mantua; to which place the 
» good friar promised to send him letters from time to time, 
| -aequainting him with the state of affairs at home. 4.1 ii 
That night Romeo passed with his dear wife, gaining 
secret admission to her chamber from the orchard in which 
he had heard her confession of love the night before. That 
had been a night of unmixed joy and rapture; but the 
pleasures of this night, and the delight which these lovers 
\ took in each other's society, were sadly allayed with the ._ , 
. prospect of parting, and the fatal adventures of the past -. 
Ka ay. The unwelcome daybreak seemed: to come too soon, i 
“&&. and when Juliet heard the morning song of the lark, she :-” 
"}.~\ would fain have persuaded herself that it was the nightingale, |.“ 
which sings by night: but it was too truly the lark which 
sung, and a discordant and unpleasing note it seemed to her ; 
and the streaks of day in the east too certainly pointed out 
that it was time for these lovers to part. Romeo took his 
leave of his dear wife with a heavy heart, promising to write 
to her from Mantua every hour in the day, and when he had - 
descended from her chamber window, as he stood below her 
«on the ground, in that sad foreboding state of mind in which 
2 ay she was, he appeared to her eyes as one dead in the bottom 
‘,° “of a tomb. Romeo’s mind misgave him in like manner ; but 
‘- £~ now he was forced hastily. to depart, for it was death for him 
to be found within the walls of Verona after daybreak. ubi 
This was but the beginning of the tragedy of this pair of IT ê= 
star-crossed lovers. Romeo had not been gone many days .— ..: 
before the old Lord Capulet proposed a match for Juliet. “ “ . 
The husband he had chosen for her, not dreaming that she +^ 
was married already, was Count Paris, a gallant, young, and 
noble gentleman, no unworthy suitor to the young Juliet if 
she had never seen Romeo. «w KELP BY (HO SS IMS 
The terrified Juliet was in a sad:perplexity at her father’s 
. offer. She pleaded her youth unsuitable to marriage, the 
/ recent deathifkahaltyathinhideach leftiihen spixiteioo weak ` 


«to meet a husband with any face of joy) and how indecorous 
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it would show for the family of the Capulets to be celebrat- 

ing a nuptial feast when his funeral solemnities were hardly 

over ; she pleaded every reason against the match but the 4: - 

true one, namely, that she was married already. But Lord « . 

Capulet was deaf to all her excuses, and in a peremptory os 

manner ordered her to get ready,’ for’ by the following 

Thursday she should be married to Paris; and having 

found her a husband rich, young, and noble, such as the 

proudest maid in Verona might joyfully accept, he could 1” “ 
not bear that out of an affected coyness, as he construed hers * ©! 
; 4 denial, she should oppose obstacles'to her own good fortune... 
|. Th this extremity Juliet applied to the friendly friar, ĉu“ 
| » always her counsellor in distress, and he asking her if she 
i ¿had resolution to undertake a desperate remedy, and she ~ 
“answering that she would go into the grave alive rather | 
œ». ; than marry Paris, her own dear husband living, he directed 
` td her to go home and appear merry, and give her consent to “..: 
marry Paris, according to her father’s desire, and on the 
next night, which was the night before the marriage, to 
drink off the contents of a phial which he then gave her, 
2 the effect of which would be, that for two-and-forty hours 
| à after drinking it she would appear cold and lifeless that 
EE xX (when the bridegroom came to fetch her in the morning he 
| ‘would find her to appearance dead ; that then she would be 
| (“borng, as the manner in that country was, uncovered on a 
Lap" bier to be buried in the family vault; that:if she could put „< 
of womanish fear, and consent t6 this terrible trial, in forty- 
| _ two hours after swallowing the liquid (such was its certain 
| be" operation) she would be sure to awake as from a dream ; 
SB and before she should awake he would let her husband 
6, know their drift, and he should come in the night and bear 
£4“her thence -tó Mantua, , Love, and the dread of marrying 
& Paris, gave young Juliet strength to undertake this horrible 
. . adventure; and she took the phial of the friar, promising to 
: observe his directions. 

Going from the monastery, she met the young Count 
Paris, and, modestly dissembling, promised to become his 
bride. This was joyful news to the Lord Capulet and his 
wife. -It seemed to put youth into the old man; and Juliet, 
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count, was his darling again, now she promised to be 
obedient. All things in the house were in a bustle.against 
the approaching nuptials. No cost was spared to prepare 
such festival rejoicings as Verona had never before witnessed. 

On the Wednesday night Juliet drank off the potion. 
She had many misgivings lest the friar, to avoid the blame 
which might be imputed to him for marrying her to Romeo, 
had given her poison; but then he was always known for a 
holy man; then lest she should awake before the time that 
Romeo was to come for her; whether tho terror of the place, 
_ a vault full of dead Capulets’ bones, and where Tybalt, all 
x bloody, lay festering in his shroud, would not be enough to 
' drive her distracted; again she thought of all the stories 
she had heard of spirits haunting the places where their 
_ bodies were bestowed. But then her love for Romeo and 
S3“ her aversion for Paris returned, and she desporately 
» .¢ swallowed the draught, and became insensibles 5: - ca > - 
‘éA When young Paris came carly in the morning with music 
S £ to awaken his bride, instead of a living Juliot, her chamber . 
. presented the dreary spectacle of a lifeless corpse. What ` 
` death to his hopes! What confusion then reigned through : 
the whole house! Poor Paris lamenting his bride, whom .-“' 
» (most detestable death had beguiled. him of, had divorced ` 
25 “3 from him even before their handsiwere joined. But. still `. 
, =s7) more piteous it was to hear the mournings of the old Lord , , 
~ and Lady Capulet, who, having but this one—one poor loving -* “ 
(23 schild to rejoice and solace in—cruel death had snatched'her ~ 
Ài x from their sight, just as.these careful parents wero on’ the S 
2 point of seeing her advanced, as they thought, by a promis: 
“oe, Ing and advantageous. smatch., , Now all things that were ° 
`} ordained. for the festiral “were turned from their properties 
_” to do'fthe office of a black funeral. The wedding cheer 
af} served for a sad burial feast, the bridal hymns were changed 
~~ to sullen dirge- sho | sprightly instruments to melancholy ` 
ex? “bells, andthe flowers that should have been strewed in the 
- «('bride's pata now served but to strew her corpse. Now 
s3 instead of a priest to marry her, a priest was needed.to ‘bury 
her; and she was: borne to church indeed, not to augment 
the cheerful hoparagivbhéclixingn. bitiititeu swellatderi dreary 
numbers of the dead. ~ | IE 
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from Friar Lawrence to apprise him that these were mockc-.. | 


funerals only, and but the shadow and representation of 
death, and that his dear lady lay in the tomb but for a short 
while, expecting when Romeo should come to release her 
from. that dreary mansion. Just before, Romeo had been 
unusually joyful and light-hearted. He had dreamed in the 
night that he was dead (a strange dream, that gave a dead 
man leave to think), and that his lady came and found him 
dead,.and breathed such life with kisses in his lips, that he 


revived, and was an emperor! And now that a messenger" © 


Sener 


his sight, to swallow the poison, and be buried by her side. 
He reached Verona at midnight, and found the churchyard, 
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Capulets. He had provided a light, and a spade, and 
wrenching iron, and was proceeding to break open the 
‘monument, when he was interrupted by a voice, which, by 
the name of vile Montague, bade him desist from his unlawful 
business. It was the young Count Paris, who had come to 
the tomb of Juliet at that unseasonable time of night to 
strew flowers and to weep over the grave of her that should 
have been his bride. He knew not what an interest'Romeo - 
had in the dead, but knowing him to be a Montague, and, - 
as he supposed, a sworn foe to all the Capulets, he judged 
that he was come by night to do some villainous shame to - 
the dead bodies ; therefore in angry tone he bade him desist, 
and as a criminal, condemned by the laws of Verona to die 
if he were found within the walls of the city, he would have 
apprehended him. Romeo urged Paris to leave him, and 
warned him by the fate of Tybalt, who lay buried there, 
not to provoke his anger, or draw down another sin upon 
his head by forcing him to kill him. But the count in scorn 
refused his warning, and laid hands on him as a felon, which 
Romeo resisting, they fought, and Paris fell. When Romeo, - 
by the help of a light, came to see who it was that he had 
slain, that it was Paris, who (he learned in his way from 
Mantua) should have married Juliet, he took the dead youth 
by the hand, as one whom misfortune had made a companion, 
and said that he would bury him in a triumphal grave, 
meaning in Juliet’s grave, which he now opened; and there 
lay his lady, as one’ whom death had no power upon to 
change a feature or complexion in her matchless beauty, or 
as if Death were amorous, and the lean, abhorred monster : 
kept her there for his‘delight; for she lay yet fresh and 
blooming, as she had fallen to sleep when she swallowed. 
that benumbing potion; and near her lay Tybalt in his. | 
bloody shroud, whom Romeo seeing, begged pardon of his 
lifeless corpse, and for Juliet’s sake called him cousin, and 
said that he was about to do hima favour by putting his 
enemy to death. Here Romeo took his last leave of his 
lady, kissing her; and here he shook: the burden of his cross 
stars from his weary body, swallowing that poison which 
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swallowed, the effect of which was now nearly expiring, and 
she about to awake to complain that Romeo had not kept 
his,time, or that he had'come too soon. 


ci For now the hour was arrived at which the friar had 
“CU promised that she should awake; and he, having learned 


that his letters which he had sent to Mantua, by some. 
unlucky- detention-of the messenger, had never reached 


Romeo, came himself, provided with a pickaxe and lantern," ~- 
>E to. deliver the lady from her confinement; but he was o 
Wy, surprised to find a light already burning in fhe Capulets’ $ 
i “< monument, and to see swords and blood near it, and Romeo *~’. + 
: ys 


and Paris lying breathless by the monument. r 


: Before he could entertain,a conjecture, to imagine how 


“these fatal accidents had fallen out, Juliet awoke out of her 


trance, and -seeing the friar near her, she remembered the 
place where she was, and the occasion of her being there, and 
asked for Romeo; but the friar, hearing a noise, bade her 


:. come out of that place of death and of unnatural sleep, for 


a greater power than they could contradict had‘ thwarted 3“ 


their intents ;; and, being frightened by the noise of people . 
coming, he fled; but when Juliet saw the cup closed in her 


true love’s hands, she guessed that poison had been the cause , 
of his end, and she would have'swallowed the dregs. if any & 57 


had been left, and she kissed his still warm lips to try if any ` 
poison yet did hang upon them; then hearing a nearer noise 
of people coming, she quickly unsheathed a dagger which 
she wore, and, stabbing herself, died by her true Romeo's 
side. ; 3 
The watch by this time had come up to the place. A 
page belonging to Count Paris, who had witnessed the fight 
between his master and Romeo, had given the alarm, which 


| had spread among the citizens, who went up and down the 


streets of Verona confusedly, exclaiming,te Paris, a Romeo, 


~ 


a Juliet, as the rumour had imperfectly ereached them, till Car 


their beds, with the prince, to’ inquire into the causes of the 
disturbance.’ The friar had been apprehended by some of 
the watch coming from the churchyard, trembling, sighing, 


the uproar brought: Lord Montague and Lord Capulet out of 47 


and weeping, in a suspicious manner. A great ‘multitudo «5> > 
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demanded by the ‘prince to deliver what he knew of these 
strange and disastrous accidents. ; 

And there, in the presence of the, old Lords Montague 

and Capulet, he faithfully related the story of their children’s 

Í fatal love, the part he took in promoting their marriage, in 

.wthe hope in that union to end the long quarrels between 

Ss their families: how Romeo, there dead, was“husband to 


ye “ unfortunate miscarriage of the messenger the letters never 
a reached Romeo; further than this the friar could not follow 


Paris and Romeo slain. The remaindér of the transactions -”, 
, y WAS supplied by the narration of thodn 
Paris and Romeo fight, and by the servant who came with 

` {S Romeo from Verona, to whom this faithful lover had given 

EL” letters to be delivered to his father in the event of his death, 

j which made good the friar’s words, confessing his marriage 
with Juliet, imploring the forgiveness of his parents, 
acknowledging the buying of the poison of the poor 
apothecary, and his intent in coming to the monument to 
die and lic with Juliet. All these circumstances agreed 
together to clear the friar from any hand he could be 

' supposed to have had in these complicated slaughters, 
further than as the unintended consequences. of his’ own :.. 

7 well-meant, yet too artificial and subtle contrivances. %" SAK 

23 And the prince, turning to these old lords, Montague and - 

7: -Papilet, rebuked them for their brutal and irrational 

Sao enmities, ad thoes them what a scourge’Heaven had laid 4 Ñ 
upon such offences, that it had found means, even through 

3} the love of their children, to punish their unnatural hate- 

U And these old rivals,.no ‘longer encmies, agreed to bury 

__ their G6riz #triferim dhidattchildein's. Pivitrea bant daoti Capulet 
UA ae requested Lord Montague to give him his hand, calling him by 
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the name of brother, as if in acknowledgment of the union 
of their families by the marriage of the young Capulet and 
Montague, and saying that Lord Montague’s hand (in token 
of reconcilement) was all he demanded for his daughter’s 
jointure. But Lord Montague said he would give him more, 
for he would raise her a statue of pure gold, that while 


Verona kept its name no figure should be so esteemed for ~ 
its richness-and workmanship as that of the true and faith- . 


ful Juliet. And Lord Capulet, in return, said that he would 
raise another statue to Romeo. So did these poor old lords, 


- when it was too late, Strive to outgo each other in mutual 


courtesies ; while so deadly had been’ their rage and, enmity 
in past times, that nothing but the fearful overthrow of their 
children (poor sacrifices to their quarrels and dissensions) 
could remove the rooted hates and jealousies of the noble 
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RE King of Britain, had three daughters—Gonerill, 

wife to the Duke of Albany ; Regan, wife to the Duke 
of Cornwall; and Cordelia, a young maid, for whose love 
the King of France and Duke of Burgundy were joint 
suitors, and were at this time making stay for that purpose 
in the court of Lear. 

The old king, worn out with age and the fatigues of 
government, he being more than fourscore years old, deter- 
mined to take no further part in state affairs, but to leave 
the management to younger strengths, that he might have time 
to prepare for death, which must at no long period ensue. 
“With this intent he called his three daughters to him, to 
know. from their own lips which of them loved him best, 
that he might part his kingdom among them in such pro- 
portions as their affection for him should seem to deserve. 

Gonerill, the eldest, declared that she loved her father 
more than words could give out, that he was dearer to her 
than the light of her own eyes, dearer than life and liberty, 
with a deal of such professing stuff, which is easy to counter- 
feit where there is no real love, only a few fine words - 
delivered with confidence being wanted in that case. The 
king, delighted to hear from her own mouth this assurance 
of her love, and thinking truly that her heart went with it, 
in a fit of fatherly fondness bestowed upon her and her 
husband one-third of his ample kingdom. 

Then calling to him his second daughter, he demanded 
what she had to say. Regan, who was made of the same 
hollow metal as her sister, was not a whit behind in her 
professiongarbut waihanrdeslaces, thah-mrhatodergsister had 
spoken came short of, the love which she professed to bear 

24 
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for his highness; insomuch that she found all other joys 
dead in comparison with the pleasure which she took in the 
love of her dear king and father. 

Lear blessed himself in having such loving children, as he 
thought, and could do no less, after the handsome assurances 
which Regan had made, than bestow a third of his kingdom 
upon her and her husband, equal in size to that which he 
had already given away to Gonerill. 

Then turning to his youngest daughter Cordelia, whom 
he called his joy, he asked what she had to say, thinking, no 
doubt, that she would glad his cars with the same loving 
speeches which her sisters had uttered, or rather that her 
expressions would be so much stronger than theirs, as she 
had always been his darling, and favoured by him above 
either of them. But Cordelia, disgusted with the flattery of 
her sisters, whose hearts she knew were far from their lips, 
and seeing that all their coaxing speeches were only intended 
to wheedle the old king out of his dominions, that they and 
their husbands might reign in his lifetime, made no other 
reply but this, that she loved his majesty according to her 
duty, neither more nor less. 

The king, shocked with this appearance of ingratitude in 
his favourite child, desired her to consider her words and to ` 
mend her speech, lest it should mar her fortunes. 2 

Cordelia then told her father that he was her father, that 
he had given her life and loved her, that she returned those 
duties back as was most fit, and did obey him, love him, and 
most honour him, but that she could not frame her mouth 
to such large speeches as her sisters had done, or promise 
to love nothing else in the world. Why had her sisters 
husbands, if, as they said, they had no love for anything 
but their father? If she should ever wed, she was sure the 
lord to whom she gave her hand would want half her love, 
half of her care and duty ; she should never marry like her 
sisters. 
` Cordelia, who in earnest loved her old father even almost 
as extravagantly as her sisters pretended to do, would have 
plainly told him so at any other time, in more daughter-like 
and loving terms and without those qualifications which did 


indeed sound a little ungracious; but after the crafty, flatter- 
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ing speeches of her sisters, which she had seen draw such 
extravagant rewards, she thought the handsomest thing she 
could do was to love and be silent. This put her affection 
out of suspicion of metcenary ends, and showed that she 
loved, but not for gain, and that her professions, the less 
ostentatious they were, had so much the more of truth and 
sincerity than her sisters’. 

This plainness of speech, which Lear called pride, so 
enraged the old monarch—who in his best of times always 
showed much of spleen and rashness, and in whom the 
dotage incident to old age had so clouded over his reason 
that he could not discern truth from flattery, nor a gay 
painted speech from words that came from the heart—that 
in a fury of resentment he retracted the third part of his 
kingdom which yet remained; and which he had reserved 
for Cordelia, and gave it away from her, sharing it equally 
between her two sisters and their husbands, the Dukes of 
Albany and Cornwall, whom he now called to him, and in 
the presence of all his courtiers, bestowing a coronet between 
them, invested them jointly with all the power, revenue, and 
execution of government, only retaining to himself the name 
of king; all the rest of royalty he resigned; with this 
reservation, that himself, with a hundred knights for his 
attendants, was to be maintained by monthly course in each 
of his daughter’s palaces in turn. 

So preposterous a disposal of his kingdom, so little guided 
by reason, and so much by passion, filled all his courtiers 
with astonishment and sorrow; but none of them had the 
courage to interpose between this incensed king and his 
wrath except the Earl of Kent, who was beginning to speak 
a good word for Cordelia, when the passionate Lear, on pain 
of death, commanded him to desist; but the good Kent was 
not so to be repelled. He had been ever loyal to Lear, 
whom he had honoured as a king, loved as a father, followed 
as a master; and had never esteemed his life further than 
a pawn to wage against his royal mastet’s enemies, nor 
feared to lose it when Lear's safety was the motive; nor 
now that Leaf was most his own enemy did this faithful 
servantcaf digakingifnrgeic distal qiyttrerpbes, dang dwan fully 
opposed Lear to do Lear good, and was unmannerly only 
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because Lear was mad. He had been a most faithful 
counsellor in times past to the king, and he besought him 
now that he would see with his eyes (as he had done in 
many weighty matters), and go by his advice still, and in 
his best consideration recall this hideous rashness; for he 
would answer with his life, his judgment, that Lear’s youngest 
daughter did not love him least, nor were those empty-hearted 
whose low sound gave no token of hollowness. When power 
bowed to flattery, honour was bound to plainness. For 
Lear’s threats, what could he do to him, whose life was 
already at his service? That should not hinder duty from 
speaking. ; 

The honest freedom of this good Earl of Kent only 
stirred up the king’s wrath the more, and, like a frantic 
patient who kills his physician, and loves his mortal disease, 
he banished this true servant, and allotted him but five days 
to make his preparations for departure; but if on the sixth 
his hated person was found within the realm of Britain, 
that moment was to be his doath. And Kent bade farewell 
to the king, and said, that since he chose to show himself 
in such fashion, it was but banishment to stay there; and 
before he went, he recommended Cordelia to the protection 
of the gods, the maid who had so rightly thought and so 
discreetly spoken; and only wished that her sisters’ large 
speeches might be answered with deeds of love, and then he 
went, as he said, to shape his old course to a new country. 

The King of France and Duke of Burgundy were now 
called in to hear the determination of Lear about his . 
youngest daughter, and to know whether they would persist 
in their courtship to Cordelia, now that she was under her 
fatber's displeasure, and had no fortune but her own person 
to recommend her; and the Duke of Burgundy declined the 
match, and would not take her to wife upon such conditions; 
but the King of France, understanding what the nature of 
the fault had been which had lost her the love of her father, 
that it was only a tardiness of speech, and the not being 
able to frame her tongue to flattery like her sisters, took 
this young maid by the hand, and saying that her virtues 
were a dowry above a kingdom, bade Cordelia to take fare- 
well of her sisters and of her father, though he had been 
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` unkind, and she should go with him, and be queen of him 
and of fair France, and reign over fairer possessions than 
„her sisters; and he called the Duke of Burgundy in con- 
tempt a waterish duke, because his love for this young maid 
had in a moment run all away like water. 

. Then Cordelia with weeping eyes took leave of her sisters, 
and besought them to love their father well, and make good 
their professions ; and they sullenly told her not to prescribe 
to them, for they knew their duty, but to strive to content 
her husband, who had taken her (as they tauntingly ex- 
pressed it) as Fortune’s alms. And Cordelia with a heavy 
heart departed, for she knew the cunning of her sisters, and 
she wished her father in better hands than she was about to 
leave him in. 

Cordelia was no sooner gone than the devilish dispositions 
of her sisters began to show themselves in their true colours. 
Even before the expiration of the first month, which Lear 
was to spend by agreement with his eldest daughter Gonerill, 
the old king began to find out the difference between promises 
and performances. This wretch, having got from her father 
all that he had to bestow, eyen to the giving away of the 
crown from off his head, began to grudge even those small 
remnants of royalty which the old man had reserved to 
himself to please his fancy with the idea of being still a 
king. She could not bear to see him and his hundred 
knights. Every time she met her father she put on a 
frowning countenance; and when the old man wanted to 
speak with her, she would feign sickness, or anything to be 
rid of the sight of him; for it was plain that sho esteemed 

his old age a useless burden, and his attendants an un- 
necessary expense; not only she herself slackened in her 
expressions of duty to the king, but by her example, and, 
it is to be feared, not without her private instructions, her 
very servants affected to treat him with neglect, and would 
either refuse to obey his orders, or still more contemptuously 
pretend not to hear them. Lear could not but perceive this 
alteration in the behaviour of his daughter, but he shut his 
eyes against it as long as he could, as people commonly are 
ons quences which their 
ye 
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True love and fidelity are no more to be estranged by ill, 
than falsehood and hollow-heartedness can be conciliated by 
good usage. This eminently appears in the instance of the 
good Earl of Kent, who, though banished by Lear, and his 
life made forfeit if he were found in Britain, chose to stay 
and abide all consequences, as long as there was a chance 
of his being useful to the king his master. See to what 
mean shifts and disguises poor loyalty is forced to submit 
sometimes; yet it counts nothing base or unworthy, so as 
it can but do service where itowes an obligation! In the 
disguise of a serving-man, all his greatness and pomp laid 
aside, this good earl proffered his services to the king, who, 
not knowing him to be Kent in that disguise, but pleased 
with a certain plainness, or rather bluntness, in his answers 
which the earl put on (so different from that smooth, oily 
flattery which he had so much reason to be sick of, having 
found the effects not answerable in his daughter), a bargain 
was quickly struck, and Lear took Kent into his service by 
the name of Caius, as he called himself, never suspecting 
him to be his once great favourite, the high and mighty 
Earl of Kent. 

This Caius quickly found means to show his fidelity and 
love to his royal master ; for Gonerill’s steward that same 
day behaving in a disrespectful manner to Lear, and giving 
him saucy looks and language, as no doubt he was secretly 
encouraged to do by his mistress, Caius, not enduring to 
hear so open an affront put upon majesty, made no more 
ado but. presently tripped up his heels, and laid the un- 
mannerly slave in the kennel; for which friendly service 
Lear became more and more attached to him. 

Nor was Kent the only friend Lear had. In his degree, 
and as far as so insignificant a personage could, show his 
love, the poor fool, or jester, that had been of his palace 
while Lear had a-palace, as it was the custom of kings and 
great personages at that time to keep a foo! (as he was 
called) to make them sport after, serious business : this poor 
fool clung to Lear after he had given away his crown, and 
by his witty sayings would keep up his good humour, though 
he could not refrain sometimes from jeering at his master | 
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away to his daughters; at which time, as he rhymingly 
expressed it, these daughters 


For sudden joy did weep, 
And ho for sorrow sung, 

That such a king should play bo-pcep, 
And go the fools among. 


Aud in such wild sayings and scraps of songs, of which 
he had plenty, this pleasant, honest fool poured out his heart, 
even in the presence of Gonerill herself, in many a bitter 
taunt and jest, which cut to the quick: such as comparing 
the king to the hedge-sparrow, who feeds the young of the 
cuckoo till they grow old enough, and then has its head bit 
off for its pains, and saying that an ass may know when the 
cart draws the horse (meaning that Lear’s daughters, that 
ought to go behind, now ranked before their father), and that 
Lear was no longer Lear, but the shadow of Lear, for which 
free speeches he was once or twice threatened to be whipped. 

The coolness and falling off of respect which Lear had 
begun to perceive were not all which this foolish fond father 
was to suffer from his unworthy daughter; she now plainly 
told him that his staying in her palace was inconvenient so 
long as he insisted upon keeping up an establishment of a 
hundred knights; that this establishment was useless and 
- expensive, and only served to fill her court with riot and 
feastings ; and she prayed him that he would lessen their 
number, and keep none but old men about him, such as 
himself, and fitting his age. í 

Lear at first could. not believe his eyes or ears, nor that 
it was his daughter who spoke so unkindly. He could not 
believe that she who had received a crown from him could 
seek to cut off his train, and grudge him the respect due to 
his old age. But she persisting in her undutiful demand, 
the old man’s rage was so excited, that he called her a 
detested kite, and said that she had spoken an untruth; and 
so indeed shs did, for the hundred knights were all men of 
choice behaviour and sobriety of manners, skilled in all 
particulars of duty, and not given to rioting and feasting as 
she said.o. JAndnbedbidathisolkenses Diab prepanedii for he 
would go to his other daughter Regan, he and his hundred 
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knights ; and he spoke of ingratitude, and said ic was a marble- 
hearted fiend, and showed more hideous in a child than the 
sea-monster. And he cursed his eldest daughter Gonerill so 
as was terrible to hear, praying that she might never have a 
child, or, if she had, that it might live to return that scorn 
and contempt upon her which she had shown to him, that 
she might feel how sharper than a serpent’s tooth it was to 
have a thankless child. And Gonerill’s husband, the Duke 
of Albany, beginning to excuse himself for any share which 
Lear might suppose he had in the unkindness, Lear would 
not hear him out, but in a rage ordered his horses to be 
saddled, and set out with his followers for tlie abode of 
Regan, his other daughter. And Lear thought to himself 
how small the fault of Cordelia (if it was a fault) now 
appeared in comparison with her sister’s, and he wept; and 
then he was ashamed that such a creature as Gonerill should 
have so much power over his manhood as to make him 
weep. 

Regan and her husband were keeping their court in great 
pomp and state at their palace; and Lear despatched his 
servant Caius with letters to his daughter, that she might 
be prepared for his reception, while he and his train followed 
after. But it seems that Gonerill had been beforehand with 
him, sending letters also to Regan, accusing her father of 
waywardness and ill-humours, and advising her not to receive 
so great a train as he was bringing with him. This 
messenger arrived at the same time with Caius, and Caius 
and he met, and who should it be but Caius's old enemy the 
steward, whom he had formerly tripped up by the heels for 
his saucy behaviour to Lear. Caius not liking the fellow’s 
look, and suspecting what he came for, began to revile him, 
and challenged him to fight, which the fellow refusing, Caius, 
in a fit of honest passion beat him soundly, as ‘such a 
miszhief-maker and carrier of wicked messages deserved, 
which coming to'the esrs of Regan and her husband, they 
ordered Caius to be put in the stocks, though he Was a 
messenger front the king her father, and in that character 
demanded the highest respect; so that the first thing the 
king saw when he entered the castle was his faithful servant 
Caius sitting in that disgraceful situation. 
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This was but a bad omen of the reception which he was 
to expect; but a worse followed, when, upon inquiry for his 
daughter and her husband, he was told they were weary 
with travelling all night, and could not see him; and when 
lastly, upon his insisting, in a positive and angry manner, to 
see them, they came to greet him, whom should he see in 
their company but the hated Gonerill, who had come to tell 
her own story, and set her sister against the king her 
father ! : 

This sight much moved the old man, and still more to see 
Regan take her by the hand; and he asked Gonerill if she 
was not ashamed to look upon his old white beard. And 
Regan advised him to go home again with Gonerill and live 
with her peaceably, dismissing half of his attendants, and to 
ask her forgiveness; for he was old and wanted discretion, 
and must be ruled and led by persons that had more discretion 
than himself. And Lear showed how preposterous that 
would sound if he were to down on his knees and beg of his 
own daughter for food and raiment, and he argued against 
such an unnatural dependence, declaring his resolution never 
to.return with her, but to stay where he was with Regan, 
he and his hundred knights; for he said that she had not 
forgot the half of the kingdom which he had endowed her 
with, and that her eyes were not fierce like Gonerill’s, but 
mild and kind. And he said that rather than return to 
Gonerill with half his train cut off, he would go over 
to France, and beg a wretched pension of the king 
there, who had married his youngest daughter without a 
portion. 

But he was mistaken in expecting kinder treatment of 
Regan than he had experienced from her sister Gonerill 
As if willing to outdo her sister in unfilial behaviour, she 
declared that she thought fifty knights too many to wait 
upon him; that five-and-twenty were enough. Then Lear, 
nigh heart-broken, turned to Gonerill. and said that he would 
go back with her, for her fifty doubled five-and-twenty, and so 
her love was twice as much as Regan’s. But Gonerill excused 
herself and said, what need of so many as five-and-twenty, 
- or even ten, or five, when he might be waited upon by her 
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daughters, as if they strove to exceed éach other in cruelty 
to their old father who had been so good to them, by little 
and little would have abated him of all his train, all respect 
(little enough for him that once commanded a kingdom) 
which was left him to show that he had once been a king! 
Not that a splendid train is essential to happiness, but from 
a king to a beggar is a hard change, from commanding 
millions to be without one attendant; and it was the 
ingratitude in his daughters denying it, more than what he 
would suffer by the want of it, which pierced this poor old 
king to the heart, insomuch that, with this double ill-usage 
and vexation for having so foolishly given away a kingdom, 
his wits began to be unsettled, and while he said he knew 
not what, he vowed revenge against those unnatural hags, 
and make examples of them that should be a terror to the 
earth ! 

While he was thus idly threatening what his weak arm 
could never execute, night came on, and a loud storm of 
thunder and lightning with rain; and his daughters still 
persisting in their resolution not to admit his followers, he 
called for his horses, and chose rather to encounter the ut- 
most fury of the storm abroad than stay under the same roof 
with these ungrateful daughters ; and they, saying that the 
injuries which wilful men procure to themselves are their 
just punishment, suffered him to go in that condition, and 
shut their doors upon him. . 

The winds were high, and the rain and storm increased 
when the old man sallied forth to combat with the elemenis, 
less sharp than his daughters’ unkindness. For many miles 
about there was scarce a bush; and there upon a heath, 
exposed to the fury of the storm in a dark night, did King 
Lear wander out, and defy the winds and the thunder ; and 
he bid the winds to blow the earth into the sea, or swell the 
waves of the sea, till they drowned the earth, that no token 
might remain of any such ungrateful animal as man. The 
old king was now left with no other companion than the 
poor fool, who still abided with him, with his merry conceits 
striving to outjest misfortune, saying, it was but a naughty 
night to swim in, and truly the king had better go in and 
ask his da ghters blessing : 
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But he that has a little tiny wit, 

With heigh ho, the wind and the rain ! 
Must make content with his fortunes fit, 
Though the rain it raineth every day ; 


and swearing it was a brave night to cool a lady's pride. 

Thus poorly accompanied, this once great monarch was 
found by his ever-faithful servant the good Earl of Kent, 
now transformed to Caius, who ever followed close at his 
side, though the king did not know him to be the earl; and 
he said, “Alas! sir, are you here? Creatures that love 
night love not such nights as these. This dreadful storm 
has driven the beasts to their hiding-places. Man’s nature 
cannot endure the affliction or the fear.” And Lear rebuked 
him and said, these lesser evils were not felt where a greater 
malady was fixed. When the mind is at ease, the body has 
leisure to be delicate; but the tempest in his mind did take 
all feeling else from his senses, but of that which beat at his 
heart. And he spoke of filial ingratitude, and said it was 
all one as if the mouth should tear the hand for lifting food 
to it; for parents were hands and food and everything to 
children. 

But the good Caius, still persisting in his entreaties that 
the king would not stay out in the open air, at last per- 
suaded him to enter a little wretched hovel which stood upon 
the heath, where tho fool first entering -suddenly ran back 
terrified, saying that he had seen a spirit. But upon 
examination this spirit proved to be nothing more than a 
poor Bedlam beggar, who had crept into this deserted hovel 
for shelter, and with his wild talk frightened the fool—one 
of those poor lunatics who are either mad, or feign to be so, 
the better to extort charity from the compassionate country 
people; who go about the country, calling themselves poor 
Tom and poor Turlygood, saying, “ Who gives anything to 
poor Tom?” sticking pins and nails and sprigs of rosemary 
into their arms to make them bleed ; and with such horrible 
actions, partly by prayers and partly with lunatic curses, 
they move or terrify the ignorant country-folks into giving 
them alms. This poor fellow was such a one ; and the king 
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persuaded but that the fellow was some father who had 
given all away to his daughters, and brought himself to that 
pass for nothing, he thought, could bring a man to such 
wretchedness but the having unkind daughters. 

And from this and many such wild speeches which he 
uttered, the good Caius plainly perceived that he was not in 
his perfect mind, but that his daughters’ ill-usage had really 
made him go mad. And now the loyalty of this worthy 
Earl of Kent showed itself in more essential services than he 
had hitherto found opportunity to perform. For with the 
assistance of some of the king’s attendants who remained 
loyal, he had the person of his royal master removed at day- 
break to the castle,of Dover, where his own friends and 
influence, as Earl of Kent, chiefly lay ; and himself embarking 
for France, hastened to the court of Cordelia, and did there 
in such moving terms represent the pitiful condition of her 
royal father, and set out in such lively colours the inhumanity 
of her sisters, that this good and loving child, with many 
tears, besought the king her husband that he would give her 
leave to embark for England with a sufficient power to 
subdue these daughters and their husbands, and restore the 
king her father to his throne; which being granted, she set 
forth, and with a royal army landed at Dover. 

Lear, having by some chance escaped from the guardians 
which the good Earl of Kent had put over him to take care 
of him in his lunacy, was found by some of Cordelia’s train 
wandering about the fields near Dover, in a pitiable condition, 
stark mad and singing aloud to himself, with a crown upon 
his head which he had made of straw and nettles and other 
wild weeds that he had picked up in the cornfields. By the 
advice of the physicians, Cordelia, though earnestly desirous 
of seeing her father, was prevailed upon to put off the 


«meeting, till, by sleep and the operation of herbs which they 


gave him, he should be restored to greater composure. By 
the aid of these skilful physicians, to whom Cordelia 
promised all her gold and jewels for the recovery of the old 
king, Lear was soon in a condition to see his daughter. 

A tender sight it was to see the meeting between this 
father and daughter ; to see the struggles between the joy 
of this poor old king at beholding again his once darling child, 
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and the shame at receiving such filial kindness from her 
whom he had cast off for so small a fault in his displeasure ; 
both these passions struggling with the remains of his 
malady, which in his half-crazed brain sometimes made him 
that he scarce remembered where he was, or who it was that 
so kindly kissed him and spoke to him ; and then he would 
beg the standers-by not to laugh at him if he were mistaken 
in thinking this lady to be his daughter Cordelia. And then 
to see him fall on his knees to beg pardon of his child; and 
she, good lady, kneeling all the while to ask a blessing of him, 
and telling him that it did not become him to kneel, but it 
was her duty, for she was his child, his true and very child 
Cordelia. And she kissed him, as she said, to kiss away all 
her sisters’ unkindness, and said that they might be ashamed 
of themselves to turn their old kind father, with his white 
beard, out into the cold air, when her enemy’s dog, though 
it had bit her (as she prettily expressed it), should have 
stayed by her fire such a night as that, and warmed himself. 
And she told her father how she had come from France with 
purpose to bring him assistance ; and he said that she must 
forget and forgive, for he was old and foolish, and did not 
know what he did ; but that, to be sure, she had great cause 
not to love him, but her sisters had none. And Cordelia 
said that she had no cause, no more than they had. 

So we will leave this old king in the protection of this 
dutiful and loving child, where, by the help of sleep and 
medicine, she and her physicians at length succeeded in 
winding up the untuned and jarring senses which the 
cruelty of his other daughters had so violently shaken. 
Let us return to say a word or two about those cruel 
daughters. 

These monsters of ingratitude, who had been so false to 
their own father, could not be expected to prove more 
faithful to their own husbands. They soon grew tired of 
paying even the appearance of duty and affection, and in an 
open way showed they had fixed their loves upon another. 
It happened that the object of their guilty loves was the 
same. It was Edmund, a natural son of the late Earl of 
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and by his wicked practices was now earl himself: a wicked 
man, and a fit object for the love of such wicked creatures 
as Gonerill and Regan. It falling out about this time that 
the Duke of Cornwall, Regan’s husband, died, Regan 
immediately declared her intention of wedding this Earl of- 
Gloucester, which rousing the jealousy of her sister, to whom 
as well as to Regan this wicked-earl had at sundry times 
professed love, Gonerill found means to make away with her 
sister by poison; but being detected in her practices, and 
imprisoned by her husband, the Duke of Albany, for this 
deed, and for her guilty passion for the earl which had come 
to his ears, she, in a fit of disappointed love and rage, 
shortly put an end to her own life. Thus the justice of 
Heaven at last overtook these wicked daughters. 

While the eyes of all men were upon this event, admiring 
the justice displayed in their deserved deaths, the same eyes 
were suddenly taken off from this sight to admire at the 
mysterious ways of the same Power in the melancholy fate 
of the young and virtuous daughter, the lady Cordelia, whose 
good deeds did seem to deserve a more fortunate conclusion ; 
but it is an awful truth that innocence and piety are not 
always successful in this world. The forces which Gonerill 
and Regan had sent out, under the command of the bad Earl 
of Gloucester, were victorious, and Cordelia, by the practices 
of this wicked earl, who did not like that any should stand 
between him and the throne, ended her life in prison. Thus 
Heaven took this innocent lady to itself in her young years, 
after showing her to the world an illustrious example of 
filial duty. Lear did not long survive this kind child. 

Before he died, the good Earl of Kent, who had still 
attended his old master’s steps from the first of his daughters’ 
ill-usage to this sad period of his decay, tried to make him 
understand that it was he who had followed him under the 
name of Caius, but Lear’s care-crazed brain at that time could 
not comprehend how that could be, or how Kent and Caius 
could be the same person; so Kent thought it needless to 
trouble him with explanations at such a time; and Lear 
soon after expiring, this faithful servant to the king, between 
age and grief for his old master’s vexations, soon followed 
him to the grave. 
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How the judgment of Heaven overtook the bad Earl of 
Gloucester, whose treasons were discovered, and himself slain 
in single combat with his brother the lawful earl, and how 
Gonerill’s husband, the Duke of Albany, who was innocent 
of the death of Cordelia, and had never encouraged his lady 
in her wicked proceedings against her father, ascended the 
throne of Britain after the death of Lear, is needless here to : 
narrate, Lear and his three daughters being dead, whoso 
adventures alone concern our story. 
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RABANTIO, the rich senator of Venice, had. a fair 
daughter, the gentle Desdemona. She was sought, 
too, by divers suitors, both on account of her many virtuous 
qualities and for her rich expectations. : But among the 
suitors of her own clime and complexion she saw none whom 
she could affect ; for this noble lady, ho regarded the mind 
more than the features of men, with a singularity rather to ` 
be admired than imitated, had chosen for the object of her 
affections a Moor, a black, whom her father loved, and often 
invited to his house. 

Neither is Desdemona to be altogether condemned for the 
unsuitableness of the person whom she selected for her lover. 
Bating that Othello was black, the noble Moor wanted noth- 
ing which might recommend him to the affections of the 
greatest lady. He was a soldier, and a brave one, and by 
his conduct in fierce wars against the Turks had risen to the 
rank of general in the Venetian service, and was esteemed 
and trusted by the State. 5 

He had been a traveller, and Desdemona (as is the manner 
. of ladies) loved to hear him tell the story of his adventures, 
which he would run through from his earliest recollection ; 
the battles, sieges, and encounters which he had passed 
through ; the perils he had been exposed to by land and by 
water; his hairbreadth escapes when he had entered a breach, 
or marched up to the mouth of a cannon; and how he had 
been taken prisoner by the insolent enemy, and sold to 
slavery ; how he demeaned himself.in that state, and how 
he escaped ; all these accounts, added to the narration of 
the strange things he had seen in foreign countries, the vast 
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and mountains, whose heads are in the clouds ; of the savage 
nations, the cannibals. who are man-eaters, and a race of 
people in Africa whose heads do grow beneath their 
shoulders; these travellers’ stories would so enchain the 
attention of Desdemona, that if she were called off at any 
time by household affairs, she would despatch with all haste 
that business, and return, and with a greedy ear devour 
Othello’s discourse. And once he took advantage of a pliant 
hour, and drew from her a prayer that he would tell her 
the whole story of his life at large, of which she had learned 
so much, but only by parts; to which he consented, and 
beguiled her of many a tear, when he spoke of some distress- 
ful stroke which his youth suffered. 

His story being done, she gave him for his pains a world 
of sighs; she vowed that it was all passing strange, and 
pitiful, wondrous pitiful; she wished, she said, she had not 
heard it, yet she wished that Heaven had made her such a 
man: and then she thanked him, and told him if he hada 
friend who loved her, he had only to teach him how to tell 
his story, and that would woo her. Upon this hint, delivered 
- with not more frankness than modesty, accompanied with a 
certain bewitching prettiness and blushes, which Othello 
could not but understand, he spoke more openly of his love, 
and in this'golden opportunity gained the consent of the 
generous lady Desdemona privately to marry him. 

Neither Othello’s colour nor his fortune were such that it 
could be hoped Brabantio would accept him for a son-in-law. 
He had left his daughter free; but he did expect that, as the 
‘manner of noble Venetian ladies was, she would choose ere 
long a husband of senatorial rank or expectations. But in 
this he was deceived ; Desdemona loved the Moor, though he 
was black, and devoted her heart and fortunes to his valiant 
parts and qualities ; so was her heart subdued to an implicit 
devotion to the man she had selected for a husband, that his 
very colour, which to all but this discerning lady would 
have proved an insurmountable objection, was by her 
esteemed above all the white skins and clear complexions of 
the young Venetian nobility, her suitors. 

‘Their iavrriage;iwhich;dhough privately eowiedtout, could 
not long be kept a secret, came to the ears of the old man 
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Brabantio, who appeared in a solemn council of the senate 
as an accuser of the Moor Othello, who by spells and witch- 
craft, he maintained, had seduced the affections of the fair 
Desdemona to marry him, without the consent of her father, 
and against the obligations of hospitality. 

At this juncture of time it happened that the state of 
Venice had immediate nced of the services of Othello, news 
having arrived that the Turks, with mighty preparation, had 
fitted out a fleet, which was bending its course to the Island 
of Cyprus, with intent to regain that strong post from the 
Venetians, who then held it. In this emergency the State 
turned its eyes upon Othello, who alone was deemed adequate 
to conduct the defence of Cyprus-against the Turks. So 
that Othello, now summoned before the senate, stood in their 
presence at once as a candidate for a great State employment, 
and as a culprit, charged with offences which by the laws of 
Venice were made capital. 

The age and senatorial character of old Brabantio com- 
manded a most patient hearing from that grave assembly ; 
but the incensed father conducted his accusations with so 
much intemperance, producing likelihoods and allegations 
for proofs, that when Othello was called upon for his defence 
he had only to relate a plain tale of the course of his love, 
which he did with such an artless eloquence, recounting the 
whole story of his wooing, as we have related it above, and 
delivered his speech with so noble a plainness (the evidence 
of truth), that the duke, who sat as chief judge, could not 
help confessing that a tale so told would have won his 
daughter too; and the spells and conjurations which Othello 
had used in his courtship plainly appeared to have been no 
more than the honest arts of men in love, and the only 
witchcraft which he had used, the faculty of telling a soft 
tale to win a lady’s ear. 

This statement of Othello was confirmed by the testimony 
of the lady Desdemona herself, who appeared in court, and 
professing a duty to her father for life and education, 
challenged leave of him to profess a yet higher duty to her 
lord and husband, even so much as her mother had shown in 
preferring -him (Brabantio) above her father. 
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Moor to him with many expressions of sorrow, and, as an 
act of necessity, bestowed upon him his daughter, whom, if 
he had been free to withhold her, he told him, he would with 
all his heart have kept from him, adding that he was glad 
at soul that he had no other child, for this behaviour of 
Desdemona would have taught him to be a tyrant, and hang 
clogs on them for her desertion. 

This difficulty being got over, Othello, to whom custom 
had rendered the hardships of a military life as natural as 
food and rest are to other men, readily undertook the 
management of the wars in Cyprus; and Desdemona, 
preferring the honour of her lord (though with danger) 
before the indulgence of those idle delights in which new- 
married people usually waste their time, cheerfully consented 
to his going. 

No sooner were Othello and his lady landed in Cyprus 
than news arrived that a desperate tempest had dispersed 
the Turkish fleet, and thus the island was secure from any 
immediate apprehension of an attack. But the war which 
Othello was to suffer was now beginning, and the enemies 
which malice stirred up against his innocent lady proved in 
their nature more deadly than strangers or infidels. 

Among all the general’s friends no one possessed tho 
confidence of Othello more entirely than Cassio. Michael 
Cassio was a young soldier, a Florentine, gay, amiable, and 
of pleasing address, favourite qualities with women; he was 
handsome and eloquent, and exactly such a person as might 
alarm the jealousy of a man advanced in years (as Othello in 
some measure was), who had married a young and beautiful 
wife ; but Othello was as free from jealousy as he was noble, 
and as incapable of suspecting as of doing a base action. He 
had employed this Cassio in his love affair with Desdemona, 
and Cassio had been a sort of go-between in his suit; for 
Othello, fearing that himself had not those soft parts of con- 
versation which please ladies, and finding these qualities in 
his friend, would often depute Cassio to go, as he phrased it, 
a-courting for him—such innocent simplicity being an honour 
rather than a blemish to the character of the valiant Moor. 
So thst ny gender Wether ORC Ihnen put at far 
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loved and trusted Cassio. Nor had the marriage of this 
couple made any difference in their behaviour to Michael 
Cassio. He frequented their house, and his free and rattling 
talk was no unpleasing variety to Othello, who was himself 
of a more serious temper ; for such tempers are observed 
often to delight in their contraries, as a relief from the oppres- 
sive excess of their own; and Desdemona and Cassio would 
talk and laugh together, as in the days when he went 
a-courting for his friend. 

Othello had lately promoted Cassio to be the lieutenant, 
a place of trust, and nearest to the general’s person. This 
promotion gave great offence to Iago, an older officer, who 
thought he had a better claim than Cassio, and would often 
ridicule Cassio, as a fellow fit only for the company of ladies, 
and one that knew no more of the art of war, or how to set 
an army in array for battle, than a girl. Iago hated Cassio, 
and he hated Othello, as well for favouring Cassio, as for an 
unjust suspicion, which he had lightly taken up against 
Othello, that the Moor was too fond of Iago’s wife Emilia. 
From these imaginary provocations the plotting mind of Iago 
conceived a horrid scheme of revenge, which should involve 
both Cassio, the Moor, and Desdemona in one common ruin. 

Iago was artful, and had studied human nature deeply, 
and he knew that of all the torments which afflict the mind 
of man (and far beyond bodily torture) the pains of jealousy 
were the most intolerable, and had the sorest sting. If he 
could succeed in making Othello jealous of Cassio, he thought 
it would be an exquisite plot of revenge, and might end in 
the death of Cassio or Othello, or both ; he cared not. 

` The arrival of the general and his lady in Cyprus, meet- 
ing with the news of the dispersion of the enemy’s flect, 
made a sort of holiday in the island. Everybody gave them- 
selves up to feasting and making merry. 

Cassio had the direction of the guard that night, with a 
charge from Othello to keep the soldiers from excess in 
drinking, that no brawl might arise to fright the inhabitants, 
or disgust them with the nowly-landed forces. That night 
Tago began his deep-laid plans of mischief. Under cover of 
loyalty and Jove to the general, he enticed Cassio to make 


ith the bottle (a great fault in an officer 
rather deo free with t Math Collectlon: Digitized by eGangotri 
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upon guard). Cassio for a time resisted, but he could not 
long hold out against the honest freedom which Iago knew 
how to put on, but kept swallowing glass after glass (as Iago 
still plied him with drink and encouraging songs), and Cassio’s 
tongue ran over in praise of the lady Desdemona, whom he 
again and again toasted, affirming that she was a most 
exquisite lady, until at last the enemy which he put into . 
his mouth stole away his brains; and upon some provoca- 
tion given him by a fellow whom Iago had set on, swords 
were drawn, and Montano, a worthy officer who interfered 
to appease the dispute, was wounded in the scuffle. The 
riot now began to be general, and Iago, who had set on foot. 
the mischief, was foremost in spreading the alarm, causing 
the castle-bell to be rung (as if some dangerous mutiny, 
instead of a slight drunken quarrel, had arisen). The alarm- 
bell ringing awakened Othello, who, dressing in a hurry, and 
coming to the scene of action, questioned Cassio of the cause. 
Cassio was now come to himself, the effect of the wine having 
a little gone off, but was too much ashamed to reply ; and 
Iago, pretending a great reluctance to accuse Cassio, but as 
it were forced into it by Othello, who insisted to know the 
truth, gave an account of the whole matter (leaving out his 
own share in it, which Cassio was too far gone to remember) 
in such a manner, as while he seemed to make Cassio’s offence 
less, did indeed make it appear greater than it was. The 
result was, that Othello, who was a strict observer of discip- 
line, was compelled to take away Cassio’s place of lieutenant 
_ from him. 

Thus did Iago’s first artifice succeed completely: he had 
_ now undermined his hated rival, and thrust him out of his 
place ; but a further use was hereafter to be made of the 
adventure of this disastrous night. 

Cassio, whom this misfortune had entirely sobered, now 
jamented to his seeming friend Iago that he should have been 
such a fool as to transform himself into a beast. He was 
undone, for how could he ask the general for his place again ; 
he would tell him he was a drunkard. He despised himself. 
Iago, affecting to make light of it, said that he or any man 
living Griglen Wendeduikatu smile doeastonityzdé byexminedi now to 
make the best of a bad bargain; the general’s wife was now 
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the general, and could do anything with Othello; that he 
were best to apply to the Lady Desdemona to mediate for 
him with her lord; that she was of a frank, obliging disposi- 
tion and would readily undertake a good office of this sort, 
and set Cassio right again in the general’s favour; and then 
this crack in their love would be made stronger than ever— 
a good advice of Iago, if it had not been given for wicked 
purposes, which will after appear. 

Cassio did as Iago advised him, and made application to 
the Lady Desdemona, who was easy to be won over in any 
honest suit ; and she promised Cassio that she would be his 
solicitor with her lord, and rather die than give up his cause. 
This she immediately set about in so earnest and pretty a 
manner, that Othello, who was mortally offended with Cassio, 
could not put her off. When he pleaded delay, and that it 
was too soon to pardon such an offender, she would not be ` 
beat back, but insisted that it should be the next night, or 
the morning after, or the next morning to that at farthest. 
Then she showed how penitent and humbled poor Cassio was, 
and that his offence did not deserve so sharp a check. And 
when Othello still hung back, “ What! my lord,” said she, 
“that I should have so much to do to plead for Cassio, 
Michael Cassio, that came a-courting for you, and oftentimes 
when I have spoken in dispraise of you, has taken your part! 
I count this but a little thing to ask of you. When I mean 
to try your love indeed I shall ask a weighty matter.” 
Othello could deny nothing to such a pleader, and only 
requesting that Desdemona would leave the time to him, 
promised to receive Michael Cassio again into favour. 

It happened that Othello and Iago had entered into the 
room where Desdemona was just as Cassio, who had been 
imploring her intercession, was departing at the opposite 
door; and Iago who was full of art, said in a low voice, as 
if to himself, “I like not that.” Othello took no great 
notice of what he said ; indeed, the conference which immedi- 
ately took place with his lady put it out of his head, but 
he remembered it afterwards. For when Desdemona was 
gone, Iago, as if for mere satisfaction of his thought, 
questioned Othello whether Michael Cassio, when Othello 
Was cobetingshimladgy imencofbis lomgiizceaphisshegeneral 
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answering in the affirmative, and adding, that he had gone 
between them very often during the courtship, Iago knitted 
his brow, as if he had got fresh light of some terrible matter, 
and cried, “Indeed!” ‘This brought into Othello’s mind 
the words which Iago had let fall upon entering the room, 
and seeing Cassio with Desdemona ; and he began to think 
there was some meaning in all this; for he deemed Iago to 
be a just man, and full of love and honesty, and what in a 
false knave would be tricks, in him seemed to be the natural 
workings of an honest mind, big with something too great for 
utterance, and Othello prayed Iago to speak what he knew, 
and to give his worst thoughts words. “ And what,” said 
Tago, “ if some thoughts very vile should have intruded into 
my breast, as where is the palace into which foul things do 
not enter?” ‘Then Iago went on to say, what a pity it were 
if any trouble should arise to Othello out of his imperfect 
observations; that it would not be for Othello’s peace to 
know his thoughts; that people’s good names were not to 
be taken away for slight suspicions; and when Othello’s 
curiosity was raised almost to distraction with these hints 
and scattered words, Jago, as if in earnest care for Othello’s 
peace of mind, besought him to beware of jealousy. With 
such art did this villain raise suspicions in the unguarded 
. Othello, by the very caution which he pretended to give him 
against suspicion. “I know,” said Othello, “that my wife 
is fair, loves company and feasting, is free of speech, sings, 
plays, and dances well; but where virtue is, these qualities 
are virtuous. I must have proof before I think her dishonest.” 
Then Iago, as if glad that Othello was slow to believe ill of 
his lady, frankly declared that he had no proof, but begged 
Othello to observe her behaviour well when Cassio was by, 
not to be jealous nor too secure neither, for that he (Iago) 
knew the dispositions of the Italian ladies, his countrywomen, 
better than Othello could do. Then he artfully insinuated 
that Desdemona deceived her father in marrying with Othello, 
and carried it so closely that the poor old man thought that 
richest had vee nged, Othello was much moved with . 
this whi ought the matter home to him, for if 
she Sean Pa BAE ane RaBSaBbet ve her 
husband ! 
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Tago begged pardon for having moved him 3 but Othello, 
assuming an indifference, while he was really shaken with 
inward grief at Iago’s words begged him to go on, which 
Iago did with many apologies, as if unwilling to produca 
anything against Cassio, whom he called his friend. He 
then came strongly to the point, and reminded Othello how 
Desdemona had refused many suitable matches of her own 
clime and complexion, and had married him, a Moor, which 
showed unnatural in her, and proved her to have a head- 
strong will; and when her better judgement returned, how 
probable it was she should fall upon comparing Othello with 
the fine forms and clear white complexions of the young 
Italians her countrymen. He concluded with advising 
Othello to put off his reconcilement with Cassio a little 
longer, and in the meanwhile to note with what earnestnesa 
Desdemona should intercede in his behalf, for that much 
would be seen in that; so mischievously did this artful 
villain lay his plots to turn the gentle qualities of this 
innocent lady into her destruction, and make a net for her 
out of her own goodness to entrap her—first setting Cassio 
on to entreat her mediation, and then, out of that very 
mediation, contriving stratagems for her ruin. 

The conference ended with Iago's begging Othello to 
account his wife innocent until he had more decisive proof, 
and Othello promised to be patient, but from that moment 
the deceived Othello never tasted content of mind. Poppy, 
nor the juice of mandragora, nor all the sleeping potions in 
the world, could ever again restore to him that sweet rest 
which he had enjoyed but yesterday. His occupation 
sickened upon him. He no longer took delight in arms. 
His heart, that used to be roused at the sight of troops, and 
banners, and battle-array, and would stir and leap at the 
sound of a drum, or a trumpet, or a neighing war-horse, 
seemed to have lost all that pride and ambition, which are 
a soldier’s virtue, and his military ardour and all his old 
joys forsook him. Sometimes he thought his wife honest, 
and at times he thought her not so; sometimes he thought 
Iago just, and at times he thought him not so; then he 
would wish that he had never known of it; he wes not the 
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Torn in pieces with these distracting thoughts, he once laid 
hold, on Iago's throat, and demanded proof of Desdemona's 
guilt, or threatened instant death for his having belied her. 
Iago, feigning indignation that his honesty should be taken 
for a vice, asked Othello if he had not sometimes seen a 
handkerchief spotted with strawberries in his wife’s hand. 
Othello answered that he had given her such a one, and 
that it was his first gift. “That same handkerchief,” said 
Iago, “did I see Michael Cassio wipe his face with.” “If 
it be as you say,” said Othello, “I will not rest till a wide 
revenge swallow them up, and first, for a token of your 
fidelity, I expect that Cassio shall be put to death within 
three days; and for that fair wretch (meaning his lady), 
I will withdraw and devise some swift means of death for 
her.” 

Trifles light as air are to the jealous proofs as strong as 
holy writ. A handkerchief of his wife’s seen in Cassio’s 
hand was motive enough to the deluded Othello to pass 
sentence of death upon them both, without once inquiring 
how Cassio came by it. Desdemona had never given such 
a present to Cassio, nor would this constant lady have 
wronged her lord with doing so naughty a thing as giving . 
his presents to another man; both Cassio and Desdemona 
were innocent of any offence against Othello; but the 
wicked ‘Iago, whose spirits never slept in contrivance of 
villainy, had made his wife (a good but a weak woman) 
steal this handkerchief from Desdemona, under pretence of 
getting the work copied, but in reality to drop it in Cassio’s 
way, where he might find it, and give a handle to Jago's 
suggestion that it was Desdemona's present. 

Othello, soon after meeting his wife, pretended that he 
had a headache (as he might indeed with truth), and desired 
her to lend him her handkerchief to hold his temples. She 
did so. “Not this,” said Othello, “but that handkerchief 
I gave you.” Desdemona had it not about her (for indeed 
it was stolen as we have related). “How,” said Othello; 
“this is a fault indeed. That handkerchief an Egyptian 
woman gave to my mother; the woman was a witch and 
could Féral poupkely though tnjlcshentaldiimy metberywhile she 
kept it it would make her amiable, and my father vould 
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love her; but if she lost it or gave it away, my father’s 
fancy would turn, and he would loathe her as much as he 
had loved her. She dying, gave it me, and bade me, if I 
ever married, to give it to my wife. I did so; take heed 
of it. Make it a darling as precious as your eye.” “Is it 
possible?” said the frighted lady. “Tis true,” continued 
Othello; “It is a magical handkerchief; a sibyl, that had 
lived in the world two hundred years, in a fit of prophetic 
fury worked it, the silk-worms that furnished the silk were 
hallowed, and it was dyed in mummy of maidens’ hearts 
conserved.” Desdemona, hearing the wondrous virtues’ of 
the handkerchief, was ready to die with fear, for she plainly 
perceived she had lost it, and with it she feared the affections 
of her husband. Then Othello started, and looked as if he 
were going to do some rash thing, and still he demanded 
the handkerchief, which, when she could not produce, she 
tried to divert her husband from too serious thoughts, and 
cheerfully told him she saw all his talk about the hand- 
kerchief was only to put her off from her suit about Michael 
Cassio, whom she went on to praise (as Iago had foretold), 
till Othello, in perfect distraction, burst out of the room, 
and then Desdemona, though unwillingly, began to suspect 
her lord was jealous. 

What cause she could have ministered to him she knew 
aot, and then she accused herself for accusing the noble 
Othello, and thought, to be sure, that some untoward news 
from Venice or some State troubles had puddled his spirits 
and made his temper not so sweet as formerly. And she 
said, “Men are not gods, and we must not look for that 
observance from them when they are married which they 
show us on the bridal day.” And she beshrewed herself for 
so unkindly judging of his unkindness. 

Again Othello and Desdemona met, and he accused her 
more plainly of being unfaithful and of loving another 
man, but he did not name whom ; and Othello wept, and 
Desdemona said, “Alas, the heavy day! why do you weep?” 
Ané Othello told her he could have borne all sorts of evils 
with fortitude—poverty, and disease, and disgrace—but her 
infidelity had broken his heart, and he called her a weed 
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ached at it, and wished she had never been born. And 
when he had left her, this innocent lady was so stupefied 
“with wonder at her lord’s untrue suspicion of her, that a 
weight-like sleep came over her, and she only desired her 
attendant to make her bed, and to lay her wedding-sheets 
upon it, saying that when people teach their babes they do 
it by gentle means and easy tasks, and Othello might have 
chid her so; for in good faith she was but a child when she 
was chidden. And this was all the complaint which this 
gentle lady made. 
Desdemona being retired to bed, expecting her lord would 
follow her, soon fell into a slumber, the effect of her troubled 
spirits, when Othello entered the chamber full of the black 
purpose which he had meditated of putting his lady to 
death: but when he saw her as!zep he thought he would 
not shed her blood, nor scar that white skin of hers, more 
white than alabaster. But he was resolved she should die, 
else, as he said, she would live to betray more men as she 
had done him; then be kissed her for the last time, as he 
said, and that kiss was so sweet he must needs kiss her 
again, and he wept, but he said they were cruel tears. 
Desdemona was awakened with his kisses, and she looked 
upon Othello, and she saw him gnaw his under lip and roll 
his eyes, and she knew he was always fatal when he looked 
so; and he bade her prepare for death, and to say her 
prayers, for he would not kill her soul. And this innocent 
wife, as she lay at his mercy, begged for compassion and to 
know her fault ; and then he named Cassio, and the hand- 
kerchief which, -he.said,. she had given him; and as the 
guiltless lady was proceeding “to ‘cléar: herself; he suddenly 
would hear no more, but covering hdr: up-in.the bed clothes, 
stifled her till she died; 7; % °c: 3 
In this instant of time was brought into the house Cassio, 
wounded and’ bleeding, whom’ Iago':lad.iset one of his 
creatures on..to assassinate; but the fellow not succeeding 
in his attempt to kill Cassio (whom he wounded, but not . 
mortally), and being himself killed by Jago to prevent dis- 
covery, in his pockets were found certain letters which made 
the guilt Of Jdagarandi tirshianivetnceDafitiGabbic: Clengotlbeyond 
all doubt. and Cassio now came to beg pardon of Othello, . 
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and to ask wherein he had offended him that he had 
employed Iago to murder him. 

This discovery was as a thunderstroke to Othello, who 
now plainly saw that he was no better than a murderer, 
and that his wife (poor innocent lady) had been ever faithful 
to him ; the extreme anguish of which discovery making life 
insupportable, he fell upon his sword, and, throwing himself 
upon the body of his dear injured lady, expired. 

These rash acts raised much passion of horror and amaze- 
ment in the bystanders, for Othello had borne a fair reputa- 
tion, and till he was wrought upon by the arts of a villain 
which his own noble nature never gave him leave to suspect, 
he was a loving and doting husband. He had loved, ‘not 
wisely, but too well; and his manly eyes, when he learned 
his mistake, though not used to weep on every small 
occasion, dropped tears as fast as the Arabian trees their 
gum. And when he was dead all his former merits and his 
valiant acts were remembered. Nothing now remained for 
his successor but to put the utmost censure of the law in 
force against Iago, who was executed with strict tortures; 
and to send word to the State of Venice of the lamentable 
death of their renowned general. 
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MACBETH 


N Duncan the Meek reigned king of Scotland, there 
lived a great thane, or lord, called Macbeth. This 
Macbeth was a near kinsman to the king, and in great 
esteem at court for his valour and conduct in the wars, an 
example of which he had lately given in defeating a rebel 
army, assisted by the troops of Norway, in terrible numbers. 
The two Scottish generals, Macbeth and Banquo, return- 
ing victorious from this great battle, their way lay over a 
blasted heath, where they were stopped by the strange 
‘appearance of three figures like women, except that they 
had beards, and their withered skins and wild attire made 
them look not like any earthly creatures. Macbeth first 
addressed them, when they, seemingly offended, laid each 
one her choppy finger upon her skinny lips, in token of 
silence, and the first of them saluted Macbeth with the 
title of Thane of Glamis. The general was not a little 
startled to find himself known by such creatures, but how 
much more, when the second of them followed up that 
salute by giving him the title of Thane of Cawdor, to which 
honour he had no pretensions; and again the third bid him 
“All hail! king that shall be hereafter!” Such a prophetic 
greeting might well amaze him, who knew that while the 
king’s sons lived he could not hope to succeed to the throne. 
Then, turning to Banquo, they pronounced him, in a sort 
of riddling terms, to be lesser than Macbeth and greater / not 
so happy, but much happier / and prophesied that though he 
should never reign, yet his sons after him should be kings in 
Scotland. . They then turned into air and vanished, by which 
the generals Jkngamthemi4o belitheonindisisteys; Gangvitches. 
While they stood pondering on the strangeness of this 
52 
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adventure, there arrived certain messenger i 
who were empowered by him to ten E aU 
dignity of Thane of Cawdor. An event so miraculously 
corresponding with the prediction of the witches astonished 
Macbeth, and he stood wrapped in amazement, unable to 
make reply to the messengers; and in that point of time 
swelling hopes arose in his mind that the prediction of the 
third witch might in like manner have its accomplishment, 
md that he should one day reign king in Scotland. 

Turning to Banguo, he said, “Do you not hope that 
your children shall be kings, when what the witches pro- 
mised to me has so wonderfully come to pass?” “That 
hope,” answered the general, “might enkindle you to aim 
at the throne; but oftentimes these ministers of darkness 
tell us truths in little things to betray us into deeds of 
greatest consequence.” : 

But the wicked suggestions of the witches had sunk too 
deep into the mind of Macbeth to allow him to attend to 
the warnings of the good Banquo. From that time he bent 
all his thoughts how to compass the throne of Scotland. 

Macbeth had a wife, to whom he communicated the 
strange prediction of the weird sisters, and its partial 
accomplishment. She was a bad, ambitious woman, and so 
as her husband and herself could arrive at greatness, she 
cared not much by what means. She spurred on the 
reluctant purpose of Macbeth, who felt compunction at 
the thoughts of blood, and did not cease to represent the 
murder of the king as a step absolutely necessary to the 
fulfilment of the flattering prophecy. . : 

` It happened at this time that the king, who out of his 
royal condescension would oftentimes visit his principal 
nobility upon gracious terms, came to Macbeth's house, 
attended by his two sons, Malcolm and Donalbain, and a 
numerous train of thanes and attendants, the more to 
— honour Macbeth for the triumphal success of his wars. 

The castle of Macbeth was pleasantly situated, and the 
air about it was sweet and wholesome, which appeared by 
the nests which the martlet or swallow had built under all 
the jutting friezes and buttresses of the building, wherever 
it founa ‘plane nafserdrontogssichP DBASE shoes, birds most 
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breed and haunt, the air is observed to be delicate. Tho 
king entered well pleased with the place, and not less so 
with the attentions and respect of his honoured hostess, 
Lady Macbeth, who had the art of covering treacherous 
purposes with smiles, and could look like the innocent 
flower, while she was indeed the serpent under it. 

The’ king, being tired with his journey, went early to 
bed, and in his state-room two grooms of his chamber, as 
was the custom, slept beside him. He had been unusually 
pleased with his reception, and had made presents before 
he retired to his principal officers, and among the rest had 
sent a rich diamond to Lady Macbeth, greeting her by the 
name of his most kind hostess. 

Now was the middle of night, when over half the world 
nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse men’s minds 
asleep, and none but the wolf and the murderer is abroad. 
This was the time when Lady Macbeth waked to plot the 
murder of the king. She would not have undertaken a 
deed so abhorrent to her sex, but that she feared hor 
husband’s nature, that it was too full of the milk of human 
kindness to do a contrived murder. She knew him to be 
ambitious, but withal to be scrupulous, and not yet prepared 
for that height of crime which commonly in the end accom- 
panies inordinate ambition. She had won him to consent 
to the murder, but she doubted his resolution, and she 
feared that the natural tenderness of his disposition (more 
humane than her own) would come between and defeat the 
purpose. So with her own hands, armed with a dagger, 
she approached the king’s bed, having taken care to ply 
tia grooms of his chamber so with wine that they slept 
intoxicated, and careless of their charge. There lay Duncan 
in a sound sleep after the fatigues'of his journey, and as 
she viewed him earnestly, there was something in his face, 
as he slept, which resembled her own father, and she had 
not the courage to proceed. 

She returned to confer with her husband. His resolution 
had begun to stagger. He considered that there were strong 
reasons against the deed. in the first place, he was not only 
a subject, Wat A ean Riah V6 the: Ridh dna fE OH been 
his host and entertainer that day, whose duty, by the laws 
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of hospitality, it was P 

Sr eas rik knife eae an Kg against his murderers, 
and mereiful a king this Dua en he considered how just 
offence to his subjects, how nce bad pean; how clear of 
particular to him; that such kin ee he ee dh 
Heaven, and their subjects doubly wie e laa CS 
deaths ; besides, by the favours A te i nig in ete 
high in the opinion of all so ia i S nig ache Atoga 
those honours be stained b ‘th ie erg Meta Dewan Ok 
müde! y the roputation of so foul a 

In these conflicts of the mi 
husband, inclining to i devin glee Gens: foana Mee 
ceed no farther. But she, being a woman ige Pae PAN 
from her evil purpose, began to pour in Ey eny shaken 
which infused a portion of her own spirit into his = 
assigning reason upon reason why ho should not hrir : 
from what he had ; ee 

) undertaken ; how easy the deed was, h 
soon it would be over, and how the action of one aie 
night would give to all their nights and days to come a 
oreo sway and royalty! Then she threw contempt on 

is change of purpose, and accused him of fickleness and 
cowardice, and declared that she had given suck, and knew 
how tender it was to love the babe that fondled her, but 
she would, while it was smiling in her face, have plucked 
it from her breast and dashed its brains out if she had so 
sworn to do it, as he had sworn to perform that murder. 
Then she added, how practicable it was to lay the guilt of 
the deed upon the drunken, sleepy grooms. And with the 
valour of her tongue she so chastised his sluggish resolutions, 
Ha he once more summoned up courage to the bloody 
usiness. 

So, taking the dagger in his hand, he softly stole in the 
dark to the room where Duncan lay; and as he went, he 
thought he saw another dagger in the air, with the handle 
towards him, and on the blade and at the point of it drops 
of blood; but when he tried to grasp at it, it was nothing 
but air, a mere phantasm proceeding from his own hot and 
oppressed brain and the business he had in hand. 

Getting rid of this fear he entered the king’s room, whom 


he despatchedhgaithaonsastcahe cn hig, Angger: Just as he 
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had done the murder one of the grooms who slept in the 
chamber laughed in his sleep, and the other cried “ Murder,” 
which woke them both; but they said a short prayer. One 
of them said, “God bless us!” and the other answered, 
“ Amen,” and addressed themselves to sleep again. Macbeth, 
who stood listening to them, tried to say “ Amen” when the 
fellow said “God bless us!” but though he had most need 
of a blessing, the word stuck in his throat, and he could not 
pronounce it. 

Again he thought he heard a voice which cried, “Sleep 
no more! Macbeth doth murder sleep, the innocent sleep 
that nourishes life!” Still it cried, “Sleep no more!” to 
all the house. ‘Glamis hath murdered sleep, and therefore 
` Cawdor shall sleep no more, Macbeth shall sleep no more!” 

With such horrible imaginations Macbeth returned to his 
listening wife, who began to think he had failed of his 
purpose, and that the deed was somehow frustrated. He 
came in so distracted a state that she reproached him with 
his want of firmness, and sent him to wash his hands of the 
blood which stained them, while she took his dagger with 
purpose to stain the cheeks of the grooms with blood, to 
make it seem their guilt. 

Morning came, and with it the discovery of the murder, 
which could not be concealed; and though Macbeth and his 
lady made great show of grief, and the proofs against the 
grooms (the dagger being produced against them and their 
faces smeared with blood) were sufficiently strong, yet the 
entire suspicion fell upon Macbeth, whose inducements to 
auch a deed were so much more forcible than such poor silly 
grooms could be supposed to have; and Duncan’s two song 
fled. Malcolm, the eldest, sought for refuge in the English 
court; and the youngest, Donalbain, made his escape to 
Treland. 

The king’s sons, who should have succeeded him, having 
thus vacated the throne, Macbeth, as next heir, was crowned 
king, and thus the prediction of the weird sisters was literally 
accomplished. 

Though placed so high, Macbeth and his queen could not 
forget thé prophscyvotithetweind sisters dihady bheugh/Macbeth 
should be king, yet not his children, but the children of 
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Banquo should be kings after him. The thought of this, 
and that they had defiled their hands with blood and done 
. 80 great crimes only to place the posterity of Banquo upon 
the throne, so rankled within them, that they determined to 
put to death both Banquo and his son, to make void the 
predictions of the weird sisters, which in their own case had 
been so remarkably brought to pass. 

For this purpose they made a great supper, to which 
they invited all the chief thanes, and among the rest, with 
marks of particular respect, Banquo and his son Fleance 
were invited. The way by which Banquo was to pass to the 
palace at night was beset by murderers appointed by Macbeth, 
who stabbed Banquo; but in the scuffle Fleance escaped. 
From that Fleance descended a race of monarchs who after- 
wards filled the Scottish throne, ending with James the Sixth 
of Scotland and the First of England, under whom the two 
crowns of England and Scotland were united. 

At supper the queen, whose manners were in the highest 
degree affable and royal, played the hostess with a graceful- 
ness and attention which conciliated every one present, and 
Macbeth discoursed freely with his thanes and nobles, saying 
that all that was honourable in the country was under his 
roof if he had but his good friend Banquo present, whom 
yet he hoped he should rather have to chide for neglect 
than to lament for any mischance. Just at these words the 
ghost of Banquo, whom he had caused to be murdered, 
entered the room and placed himself on the chair which 
Macbeth was about to occupy. Though Macbeth was a bold 
man, and one who could have faced death without trembling, 
at this horrible sight his cheeks turned white with fear, and 
he stood quite unmanned with his eyes fixed upon the ghost. 
His queen and all the nobles, who saw nothing, but perceived 
him gazing, as they thought, upon an empty chair, took it 
for a fit of distraction, and she reproached him, whispering 
that it was but the same fancy which had made him see the 
dagger in the air when he was about to kill Duncan. But 
Macbeth continued to see the ghost and gave no heed to all 
they could say, while he addressed it with distracted words, 
yet so significant, that his queen, fearing the dreadful secret 
would be disclosed, in great haste dismissed the guests, 
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excusing the infirmity of Macbeth as a disorder he was often 
troubled with. 

To such dreadful fancies Macbeth was subject. His queen 
and he had their sleeps afflicted with terrible dreams, and 
the blood of Banquo troubled them not more than the 
escape of Fleance, whom now they looked upon as father to 
a line of kings who should keep their posterity out of the 
throne. With these miserable thoughts they found no peace, 
and Macbeth determined once more to seek out the weird 
sisters, and know from them the worst. 

He sought them in a cave upon the heath where they, 
who knew by foresight of his coming, were engaged in 
preparing their dreadful charms by. which they conjured up 
infernal spirits to reveal to them futurity. Their horrid 
ingredients were toads, bats, and serpents, the eye of a newt, 
and the tongue of a dog, the leg of a lizard, and the wing 
of the night-owl, the scale of a dragon, the tooth of a wolf, 
the maw of the ravenous salt-sea shark, the mummy of a 
witch, the root of the poisonous hemlock (this to have effect 
must be digged in the dark), the. gall of a goat, and the 
liver of a Jew, with slips of the yew-tree that roots itself in 
graves, and the finger of a dead child ; all these were set on 
to boil in a great kettle or caldron which, as fast as it grew 
too hot, was cooled with a baboon’s blood. To these they 
poured in the blood of a sow that had eaten her young, 
and they threw into the flame the grease that had sweaten 
from a murderer’s gibbet. By these charms they bound the 
infernal spirits to answer their questions. 

It was demanded of Macbeth whether he would have his 
doubts resolved by them or by their masters, the spirits. 
He, nothing daunted by the dreadful ceremonies which he 
saw, boldly answered, “ Where are they —let me see them.” 
And they called the spirits, which were three. And the 
first arose in the likeness of an armed head, and he called 
Macbeth by name and bid him beware of the Thane of Fife, 
: for which caution Macbeth thanked him, for Macbeth had 
entertained a jealousy of Macduff, the Thane of Fife. 

And the second spirit arose in the likeness of a bloody 
child, andche salled Macbeth chynamepignidebid hirandiave no 
fear, but laugh to scorn the power of man, for none of 
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woman born should have power to hurt him; and he advised 

him to be fierce, bold, and resolute. “Then live, Macduff!” 

cried the kings “what need I fear of thee? But yet'I will. 
make assurance doubly sure. Thou shalt not live, that I may 

tell pale-hearted Fear it lies, and sleep in spite of thunder.” 

That spirit being dismissed, a third arose in the form of 
a child crowned, with a tree in his hand. He called Macbeth 
by name, and comforted him against conspiracies, saying 
that he should never be vanquished until the wood of Birnam 
to Dunsinane Hill should come against him. “Sweet 
bodements, good!” cried Macbeth; “who can unfix the 
forest, and move it from its earth-bound roots? I see I shall 
live the usual poriod of man’s life, and not be cut off by a 
violent death. But my heart throbs to know one thing. 
Tell me, if your art can tell so much, if Banquo’s issue shall 
ever reign in this kingdom?” Here the caldron sunk into 
the ground, and a noise of music was heard, and cight 
shadows, like kings, passed by Macbeth, and Banquo last, 
who bore a glass which showed the figures of many more, 
and Banquo all bloody smiled upon Macbeth, and pointed 
to them, by which Macbeth knew that these were the 
posterity of Banquo, who should reign after him in Scotland ; 
and the witches, with a sound of soft music and with dancing, 
making a show of duty and welcome to Macbeth, vanished, 
and from this time the thoughts of Macbeth were all sanguin- 
ary and dreadful. ` 

The first thing he heard when he got out of the witches’ 
cave was that Macduff, Thane of Fife, had fled to England 
to join the army which was forming against him under ' 
Malcolm, the eldest son of the late king, with intent to 
displace Macbeth and set Malcolm, the right heir, upon the 
throne. Macbeth, stung with rage, set upon the castle of 
Macduff, and put his wife and children, whom the thane had 
left behind, to the sword, and extended the slaughter to all 
who claimed the least relationship to Macduff. 

These and such like deeds alienated the minds of all his 
chief nobility from him. Such as could fled to join with 
Malcolm and Macduff, who were now approaching with a 
powerful army which they had raised in England, and the 
rest secretly wished success to their arms, though, for fear 
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of Macbeth, they could take no active part. His recruits 
went on slowly. Everybody hated the tyrant, nobody loved 
or honoured him, but all suspected him, and he began to 
envy the condition of Duncan, whom he had murdered, who 
slept soundly in his grave, against whom treason had done 
its worst; steel nor poison, domestic malice nor foreign 
levies could hurt him any longer. 

While these things were acting, the queen, who had been 
the sole partner in his wickedness, in whose society he could 
sometimes seek a momentary repose from those terrible 
dreams which afflicted them both nightly, died, it is 
supposed, by her own hands, unable to bear the remorse of 
guilt and public hate; by which event he was left alone, 
without a soul to lovo or care for him, or a friend to whom 
he could confide his wicked purposes. 

He grew careless of life, and wished for death: but the 
near approach of Malcolms army roused in him what 
remained of his ancient courage, and he determined to die, 
as he expressed it, “with armour on his back.” Besides . 
this, the hollow promises of the witches had filled him with 
false confidence, and he remembered the sayings of the 
spirits, that none of woman born was to hurt him, and that 
he was never to be vanquished till Birnam wood should 
come to Dunsinane, which he thought could never be. So 
he shut himself up in his castle, whose impregnable strength 
was such as defied a siege; here he sullenly awaited the 
approach of Malcolm, when upon a day there came a 
messenger to him, pale and shaking with fear, almost unable 
to report that which he had seen ; for he averred that, as he 
had stood upon his watch on the hill, he looked towards 
Birnam, and to his thinking the wood began to move! 
“Liar and slave!” cried Macbeth, “if thou speakest false, 
thou shalt hang alive upon the next tree, till famine end 
thee. If thy tale be true, I care not if thou dost as much 
by me”; for Macbeth now began to faint in resolution, and 
to doubt the equivocal speeches of the spirits. He was not 
to fear till Birnam wood should come to Dunsinane; and 
now a wood did move! “However,” said he, “if this which 
he avouchesuhagtirWeadatdaa GIRO (9 ficod BEAN flying 
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hence; nor staying here. I begin to be weary o sun, 
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and wish my life at an end.” With these desperate speeches 
he sallied forth upon the besiegers, who had now come up 
to the castle. 

The strange appearance which had given the messenger 
an idea of a wood moving is easily solved. When the 
besieging army marched through the wood of Birnam, 
Malcolm, like a skilful general, instructed his soldiers to hew 
down every one a bough and bear it before him, by way of 
concealing the true numbers of his host. This marching of 
the soldiers with boughs had at a distance the appearance - 
which had frightened the messenger. Thus were the words 
of the spirit brought to pass, in a sense different from that 
in which Macbeth had understood them, and one great hold 
of his confidence was gone. 

And now a severe skirmishing took place, in which 
Macbeth, though feebly supported by those who called 
themselves his friends, but in reality hated the tyrant and 
inclined to the party of Malcolm and Macduff, yet fought 
with the extreme of rage and valour, cutting to pieces all 
who were opposed to him, till he came to where Macduff was 
fighting. Seeing Macduff, and remembering the caution of 
the spirit who had counselled him to avoid Macduff above 
all men, he would have turned, but Macduff, who had been 
seeking him through the whole fight, opposed his turning, 
and a fierce contest ensued, Macduff giving him many foul 
reproaches. for the murder of his wife and children. 
Macbeth, whose soul was charged enough with blood of that 
family already, would still have deglined the combat, but. 
Macduff still urged him to it, calling him tyrant, murderer, 
and villain. ; 

Then Macbeth remembered the words of the spirit, how 
none of woman born should hurt him, and, smiling confi- 
dently, he said to Macduff, “Thou losest thy labour, 
Macduff. As easily thou mayest impress the air with thy 
sword as make me vulnerable. I bear a charmed life, which 
must not yield to one of woman born.” . 

“Despair thy charm,” said Macduff, “and let that lying 
spirit whom thou hast: served tell thee that Macduff was 
never born of woman, never, that is, as the ordinary manner 


of men is to be born.” 
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“Accursed be the tongue which tells mo so,” said the 
trembling Macbeth who felt his last hold of confidence give 
way, “and let never man in future believe the lying equivo- 
cations of witches and juggling spirits, who deceive us in 
words which have double senses, and while they keep their 
promise literally, disappoint our hopes with a different 
meaning. I will not fight with thee.” 

“Then live!” said the scornful Macduff; “we will have 
a show of thee, as men show monsters, and a painted board, 
on which shall be written, ‘Here men may see the tyrant !’” 

“Never,” said Macbeth, whose courage returned with 
despair; “I will not live to kiss the ground before young 
Malcolm’s feet, and to be baited with the curses of the 
rabble. Though Birnam wood be come to Dunsinane, and 
thou opposed to me who wast never born of woman, yet 
will I try the last.” With these frantic words he threw 
himself upon Macduff, who, after a severo struggle, in the 
end overcame him, and cutting off his head, made a present 
of it to the young and lawful king, Malcolm, who took upon 
him the government which, by the machinations of the 
usurper, he had so long been deprived of, and ascended the 
throne of Duncan the Meek amid the acclamations of the 
nobles and the people. 
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THE MERCHANT OF VENICE Teng 
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HYLOCK, the Jew, lived at Venice; he was a ysurer, ox: « 
who had amassed-an immense fortune by lending. ~ Ñ 
money at great interest to Christian merchants. Shylock, Iq 
being a hardhearted man, exacted the payment of the money ` _ 
he lent with such severity that he’ was much disliked by all “= + 


.*/_ good men, and particularly by Antonio, a young merchant =~ 


— used to lend money to people in distress, and would never - 
take any interest for the money he lent; therefore there 
was great enmity between this covetous Jew and the generous $ =“ 
merchant Antonio. Whenever Antonio met Shylock on the ene 
Rialto (or Exchange) he used to reproach him with his 
_-usuries and hard dealings, which the Jew would bear with — 
seoming patience, while ho-secretly meditated revenge. «3.113 0.5 
Antonio was the kindest man that lived, the best con- + 
(litioned, and had the most unwearied spirit in doing 
courtesies ; indeed, he was one in whom the ancient Roman ~ 
honour more appeared than in any that drow breath in 
Italy. He was greatly beloved by all his fellow-citizens ; 
but the friend who was nearest and dearest to his heart was 
Bassanio, a noble Venetian, ¿who, having but a small patri- 
_ mony, had nearly; exhausted. his little fortune by living in 
y too expensive a manner for his slender means, as young men 
: of high rank with small fortunes are too apt to do. When- 
ever Bassanio wanted money, Antonio assisted him, and it 
seemed as if they had but one heart and one purse be- 
. tween them. ca Oa Adon ey til b 
One day Bassanio came to Antonio, and told him that he 
wished to repair his fortune by a wealthy marriage with a 
lady whom he dearly loved, whose father, that was lately 
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dead, had left her sole heiress to a large estate; and that in . 
her father’s lifetime he used to visit at her house, when he 
thought he had observed this lady had sometimes from her . 
eyes sent speechless messages that seemed to say he would 
be no unwelcome suitor; but not having money to furnish .: «: 
... himself with an appearance befitting the lover of so rich an : : 
-+ heiress, he besought Antonio to add to the many favours he: -~-~ 
“3 had shown him by lending him three thousand ducats. pi aa 
Antonio had no money by him at that time to lend his 
friend ; but expecting“soon to have some ships come home 
laden with merchandise, he said he would go to Shylock, the 
rich money-lender, and borrow the money upon the credit of 
those ships. T7 x a B ar 39 Me LPM 
_ Antonio and Bassanio went together to Shylock, and 
-Antonio asked the Jew to lend him three thousand ducats 
upon an interest he should require to be paid out of the 
merchandise contained in his ships at sea, On this Shylock 
. thought within himself, {If I can once catch him on the 
- hip, I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him: He 


- 


~ “hates our Jewish nation; he lends out money gratis; and 


among the merchants he rails at me and my well-earned 
bargains, which he calls interest. Cursed be my tribe if I 
forgive him!” Antonio, finding he was musing within 
himself and did not answer, and being impatient for the 
money, said, “Shylock, do you hear—will you lend “the 
money?” To this question the Jew replied: “Signior . 
Antonio, on the Rialto many a time and often you have .. 
railed at me about my monies and my usuries, and I have ~ 
borne it with a patient shrug, for sufferance is the badge of 4 
all our tribe ; and then you have called me unbeliever, cut- ^77“ 
throat dog, and spit upon my Jewish garments, and spurned 
at me with your foot, as if I was a cur. Well, then, it 
now appears you need my help; and you come to me and 
say, ‘Shylock, lend me monies? Has a dog money? Is it 
possible a cur should lend three thousand ducats? Shall J 
- bend low and say, Fair sir, you spit upon me on Wednesday 
_ last, another time you called me dog, and for these courtesies 
I am to lend you monies?” Antonio replied: “I am as 
like to Cálb. yougzovagninstcoapit ondgoucegsingaagadrspurn 
you too. If you will lend me this money, lend it not to me 
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as to a friend, but rather lend it me as to an enemy, that if 
I break you may with better face exact the penalty.” “Why, 
look you,” said Shylock, “how you storm! I would be 
friends with you and have your love. I will forget the 
shames you have put upon me. I will supply your wants 
-and take no interest for my money.” This seemingly kind 


offer greatly surprised Antonio; and then Shylock, still pre- =~ 
tending kindness, and that all he did was to gain Antonio’s ~~ 


love, again said he would lend him the three thousand ducats, 
and take no interest for his money ; only Antonio should go 
with him to a lawyer and there sign in merry sport a bond 
that if he did not repay the money by a certain day he 


“would forfeit. a pound of flesh, to be cut off from any part ` 


“of his body that Shylock pleased. 


~i 


_the Jew said, merely in sport. 5 “*’ 


“Content,” said Antonio ; “I will sign to this bond, and 
say there is much kindness in the Jew.” 

Bassanio said Antonio should not sign to such a bond for 
him; and still Antonio insisted that he would sign it, for 
that before the day of payment came his ships would return 
laden with many times the value of the money. 

Shylock, hearing this debate, exclaimed: “O, Father 
Abraham, what suspicious people these Christians are! 
Their own hard dealings teach them to suspect the thoughts 
of others. I pray you tell me this, Bassanio: If he should 
break this day, what should I gain by the execution of the 
forfeiture? A pound of man’s flesh, taken from a man, is not 


so estimable, nor profitable neither, as the flesh of mutton © 
or of beef. I say, to buy his favour I offer this friendship. :- ©" 


If he will take it, so; if not, adiou”: - 


At last, against the advice of Bassanio, who, notwithstand- 


ing all the Jew had said of his kind intentions, did not like 
his friend should run the.hazard of this shocking penalty for 
his sake, Antonio signed the bond, thinking it really was, as 

The rich heiress that Bassanio wished to marry lived near 
Venice, at a place called Belmont ; her name was Portia, and 
in the graces of her person and her mind she was nothing 


inferior to that Portia of whom we read, who was Cato's 
| daughter, and the wife of Brutus. 


3 


Bassanio, being so kindly supplied with money by his 
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friend Antonio, at the hazard of his life, set out for Belmont 
with a splendid train, and attended by a gentleman of the 
name of Gratiano. 

Bassanio proving successful in his suit, Portia in a short 
time consented to accept of him for a husband. 

Bassanio confessed to Portia that ho had no fortune, and 
that his high birth and noble ancestry were all that he could 
boast of, She, who loved him for his worthy qualities, and 
had riches enough not to regard wealth in a husband, 
answered with a graceful modesty that she would wish her- 
self a thousand times moro fair, and ten thousand times more ' , 
rich, to be more worthy of him; and then the accomplished * 
Portia prettily dispraised herself, and said she was an 
unlessoned girl, unschooled, unpractised, yot not so old but 
that she could learn, and that she would commit hor gentle 
spirit to be directed and governed by him in all things ; and 
she said, “ Myself and what is mine to you and yours is now 
converted. But yesterday, Bassanio, I was the lady of this 
fair mansion, queen of myself, and mistress over these 
servants ; and now this house, these servants, and myself are 
yours, my lord; I give them with this ring,” presenting a 
ring to Bassanio. yo r Bit > 

Bassanio was so overpowered with gratitude and wonder 
at the gracious manner in which the rich and noble Portia 
accepted of a man of his humble fortunes, that he could not 
express his joy and reverence to the dear lady who so 
honoured him by anything but broken words of love and. 
Eigakfainees ; and taking the ring, he vowed never to part 
with it. : 3 

Gratiano and. Nerissa, Portia’s waiting-maid, were in 
attendance upon their lord and lady when Portia so grace- 
fully promised to become the obedient wife of Bassanio ; 
and Gratiano, wishing Bassanio and the genorous lady joy, 
desired permission to be married at the same time. 

“With. all my heart, Gratiano,” said Bassanio, “if you 
can get a wife.” . 

Gratiano then said that he loved the Lady Portia’s fair 
waiting-gentlewoman, Nerissa, and that she had'promised to 
be his wife if her lady married Bassanio.': Portia asked 
Nerisen0ifabhianwas Mantecol Nesissaigrepliod sdt Madam, it is 
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so, if you approve of it.” Portia willingly consenting, 
Bassanio pleasantly said,“ Then our wedding-feast shall be 
much honoured by your marriage, Gratiano.” 

The happiness of these lovers was sadly crossed at this 
moment by the entrance of a messenger who brought a 
letter from Antonio containing fearful tidings. When 
Bassanio read Antonio’s letter Portia feared it was to tell 
him of the death of some dear friend, he looked so pale ; 
and inquiring what was the news which had so distressed 
him he said, “Oh, sweet Portia, here are a few of the un- 
pleasantest words that ever blotted paper. Gentle lady, 
when I first imparted my love to you I freely told you all 
the wealth I had ran in my veins, but I should have told 
you that I had less than nothing, being in debt.” Bassanio 
then told Portia what has been here related of his borrowing 
the money of Antonio, and of Antonio’s procuring it of ' 
Shylock the Jew, and of the bond by which Antonio had 
engaged to forfeit a pound of flesh if-it was not repaid by a 
certain day; and then Bassanio read Antonio’s letter, the 
words of which were—‘Sweet Bassanio, my ships are all 
lost, my bond to the Jew is forfeited, and since in paying it 
is impossible I should live, I could wish to see you at my 
death ; notwithstanding, use your pleasure; if your love for 
me do not persuade you to come, let not my letter.” “ Oh, 
my dear love,” said Portia, “despatch the business and be 
gone; you shall have gold to pay the money twenty times 
over before this kind friend shall lose a hair by my Bassanio’s 
fault, and as you are so dearly bought I will dearly love 
you.” Portia then said she would be married to Bassanio 
before he, set out, to give him a legal right to her money ; 
and that same day they were married, and Gratiano was 
also married to Nerissa, and Bassanio and Gratiano, the 
instant they were married, set out in great haste for Venice, 
where Bassanio found Antonio in prison. ~ 

The day of payment being past, the cruel Jew would not 
accept of the money which Bassanio offered him, but insisted =- 
upon having a pound of Antonio’s flesh, A day was . 
“appointed to try this shocking cause before the Duke of ^` 

Voniese and Ranah Mam tari Insan, spense the event 


of the trial. 
è ae ee 
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When Portia parted with her husband she spoke cheer- 
ingly to him and bade him bring his dear friend along with 
him ‘when he returned; yet she feared it would go hard 
with Antonio, and when she was left alone, she began to 
think and consider within herself if she could by any means 
be instrumental in saving the life of her dear Bassanio’s 
friend; and notwithstanding, when she wished to honour her 
Bassanio, she had said to him with such a meek and wife-like 
grace that she would submit in all things to be governed 
by his superior wisdom, yet, being now called forth into 
action by the peril of her honoured husband's friend, she did 
nothing doubt her own powers, and by the sole guidance of 
her own true and perfect judgment, at once resolved to go 
herself to Venice and speak in Antonio’s defence. 

Portia had a relation who was a counsellor in the law; 
to this gentleman, whose name was Bellario, she wrote, and 
_stating. the case to him desired his opinion,.and that with : 

“his advice he would also send her the dress worn by a coun- 
sellor. When the messenger returned he brought letters 
from Bellario of advice how to proceed, and also everything 
necessary for her equipment. 

. Portia dresssed herself and her maid Nerissa in men’s 
apparel, and, putting on the robes of a counsellor, she took 
Nerissa along with her as her clerk; and setting out 
immediately, they arrived at Venice on the very day of the 
trial. The cause was just going to be heard before the duke 
and senators: of Venice in the senate-house, when Portia 
entered this high court of justice and presented a letter from 
Bellario, in which that learned counsellor wrote to the duke, 
saying he would have come himself to plead for Antonio, 
but that he was prevented by sickness, and he requested 
that the learned young doctor Balthasar (so he called Portia) 
might be permitted to plead in his stead. This the duke 
granted, much wondering at the youthful appearance of the 
stranger, who was prettily disguised by her counsellor’s robes 
and her large wig. & FUME Fes 

And now began this important trial. Portia looked around 

` her, and she saw the merciless Jew; and she saw Bassanio, 

ba Bee A RJ a ca 


side Antonio mM an agony 0 s friend. 
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The importance of the arduous task Portia had engaged 
in gave this tender lady courage, and she boldly proceeded 


in the duty she had undertaken to perform; and first.of all? = ~ 


she addressed herself to Shylock; and allowing that he had 
a right by the Venetian law to have the forfeit expressed 
in the bond, she spoke so sweetly of the noble quality of 
mercy, as would have softened any heart but the unfeeling 
Shylock’s; saying, that it dropped as the gentle rain from 
heaven upon the place beneath à and how mercy was a double 
blessing, it blessed him that give, and him that received it; 
and how it became monarchs better than their crowns, being 
an attribute of God himself, and that earthly power came 
nearest to God’s{in proportion as mercy tempered justice} 
and she bid Shylock remember that as we all pray for 
mercy, that same prayer should teach us to show mercy. 
Shylock only answered her by desiring to have the penalty 
forfeited in.the bond. “Is he not able to pay the money 1” 
asked Portia. Bassanio then offered the Jew the payment 
of the three thousand ducats as many times over as he 


should desire, which Shylock refusing, and still insisting ,- - 
upon having a pound of Antonio’s flesh, Bassanio begged the 
learned young counsellor would endeavour to wrest the law .:../ 


a little to save Antonio’s life. ' But Portia gravely answered 
that laws once established must never be altered. Shylock 
hearing Portia say that the law might not be altered, it 
seemed to him that she was pleading in his favour, and he 
said, “A Daniel is come to judgment! O wise young 
judge, how I do honour you! How much older are you 
than your looks!” 

Portia now desired Shylock to let her look at the bond, 
and when she had read it, she said, “This bond is forfeited, 
and by this the Jew may lawfully claim a pound of flesh, to 
be by him cut off nearest Antonio’s heart.” Then she said to 
Shylock, “Be merciful; take the money, and bid me tear 
‘ the bond.” But no mercy would the cruel Shylock show, 
and he said, ‘By my soul, I swear there is no power in the 


: tongue of man to alter me.) “Why then, Antonio,” said - 


Portia, “you must prepare your bosom for the knife”; and 
while Shylock was sharpening a long knife with great 
age PN PE Stee By Portia mig 2 
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Antonio, “Have you anything to say?” Antonio, with a 
calm resignation, replied that he had but little to say, for 
that he had prepared his mind for death. Then he said to 
Bassanio, “Give me your hand, Bassanio! Fare you well! 
Grieve not that I am fallen into this misfortune for you. 
Commend me to your honourable wife, and tell her how I 
have loved you!” Bassanio, in the deepest affliction, replied, 
“ Antonio, I am married to a wife who is as dear to me as 
life itself; but life itself, my wife, and all the world, are not 
esteemed with me above your life: I would lose all, I would 
sacrifice all to this fiend here, to deliver you.” IREO 

Portia hearing this, though tho kind-hearted lady was not 


. at all offended with her husband for expressing the love he 
s“ owed to so true a friend as Antonio in these strong terms, 


yet could not help answering, “ Your wife would give you 
little thanks if she were present to hear you make this offer.” 
And then Gratiano, who loved to copy what his lord did, 
thought he must make a speech like Bassanio’s, and he said, 
in Nerissa’s nearing, who was writing in her clerk’s dress by 
tho side of Portia, “I have a wife, whom I protest I love; I 
wish she were in heaven, if sho could but entreat some power 
there to change the cruel temper of this currish Jew.” “It 
is well you wish this behind her back, else you would have 
but an unquiet house,” said Nerissa. a 

Shylock now cried out impatiently, “ We trifle time; I 
pray pronounce the sentence.” And now all was awful 
expectation in the court, and every heart was full of grief 
for Antonio. : 

Portia asked if the scales were ready to weigh the flesh ; 
and she said to the Jew, “Shylock, you must have some 
surgeon by, lest he bleed to death.” Shylock, whose whole 
intent was that Antonio should bleed -to death, said, “It is 
not so named in the bond.” Portia replied, “It is not sc 
named in the bord. but what of that? It were good you 
did so much for charity.” “To this all the answer Shylock 
would make was, “I cannot find it; it is not in the bond.” 
“Then,” said Portia, “A pound of Antonio’s flesh is thine. 
The law allows it, and the court awards it. And you may 
cut this fieshafremvoffi histbtedattionThigilase njlowmitiand tho 
court awards it.” Again Shylock exclaimed, “O wise and 
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upright judge! A Daniel is come to judgment!” And 
then he sharpened his long knife again, and looking cagorly 
on Antonio, he said, “Come, prepare!” : 
“Tarry a littlo, Jew,” said Portia; “there is something 
else. This bond here gives you no drop of blood ; the words 
expressly are, ‘a.pound of flesh.’ If in the cutting of the 
pound of flesh you shed one drop of Christian blood, your 


land and goods are by the law to be coriiscated to the Stato «.. 


Antonio’s blood, this wise discovery of Portia’s, that it was 
flesh and not blood that was named in the bond, saved the 
life of Antonio; and all admiring the wonderful sagacity of 
the young counsellor wha had so happily thought of this 
expedient, plaudits resounded from every part of the senate- 
house; and Gratiano exclaimed, in the words which Shylock 
` had used, “O wise and upright judge! mark, Jew, a Daniel 
is come to judgment!” ar 

Shylock, finding himself defeated in his cruel intent, 
said with a disappointed look, that he would take the 
money ; and Bassanio, rejoiced beyond measure at Antonio's 
unexpected deliverance, cried out, “Hore is the money!” 
But Portia stopped him, saying, “Softly, there is no haste ; 
the Jew shall have nothing but the penalty; therefore pre- 
pare, Shylock, to cut off the flesh, but mind you shed no 
blood, nor do not cut off more nor less than just a pound ; 
be it more or less by one poor scruple, nay, if the scale turn 
but by the weight of a single hair, you are condemned by 
the laws of Venice to die, and all your wealth is forfeited to 
the senate.” “Give me my money, and let me go,” said 
Shylock.” “I have it ready,” said Bassanio ; “ here it is.” 

Shylock was going-to take the money, when Portia again 
stopped him, saying, “ Tarry, Jew; I have yet another hold 
upon you. By the laws of Venice your wealth is forfeited 
to.the State for having conspired against the life of one of 
its citizens, and your life lies at the mercy of the duke; 
| therefore down on your kneos and ask him to pardan 
ou.” j z " . 
The duke then said to Shylock, “That you may see the 
ditferepge „of our, Corian api, J pardon, yau, your life 
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of Venice.” Now, as it was utterly impossible for Shylock g 
to cut off the pound of flesh without shedding some of * t% 
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before you ask it; half your wealth belongs to Antonio, the 
other half comes to the State.” 

The generous Antonio then said: that he would give up 
his share of Shylock’s wealth if Shylock would sign a deed 
to make it over at his death to his daughter and her husband ; 
for Antonio knew that the Jew had an only daughter, wha 
had lately married against his consent to a young Christian, 
named Lorenzo, a friend of Antonio’s, which had so offended 
Shylock that he had disinherited her. 

.. The Jew agreed to this, and being thus disappointed in 
his revenge and despoiled of his riches, he said, “I am ill. 
Let me go home; send the deed after me and I will sign 
over half my riches to my daughter.” “Get thee gone, 
then,” said the duke, “and sign it; and if you repent your 
cruelty and turn Christian the State will forgive you the 
fine of the other half of your riches.” 

The duke now released Antonio and dismissed the court. 


He then highly praised the wisdom and ingenuity of the s4 
young counsellor, and invited him home to dinner. Portia, «: « 


AS 
a 
S 1 


who meant to return to Belmont before her husband, replied, 
“I humbly thank your grace, but I must away directly.” 


f 


The duke said he was sorry he had not leisure to stay and 5'57 


dine with him, and turning to Antonio he added, “ Reward .. 
this gentleman; for in my mind you are much indebted 


to him.” G owe 
The duke and his senators left the court; and then 
Bassanio said to Portia, “ Most worthy gentleman, I and my 


pe 


i 


friend Antonio have by your wisdom been this day acquitted 3’ 2! 


of grievous penalties, and I beg you will accept of three 
thousand ducats due unto the Jew.” “And we shall stand 
indebted to you over and aboye,” said Antonio, “in love 
and service evermore.” aS, PUT nitat 

Portia could not be prevailed upon.to accept the money, 
but upon Bassanio still pressing her to accept of some 
reward, she said, “Give me your gloves; I will wear them 
for your sake,” and then Bassanio, taking off his gloves, she 
espied the ring which she had given him upon his finger ; 
now it was the ring the wily lady wanted to get from him, 
to make % “merry ’qést/avifer! “she” daWtiZBabsorfronggidin, that 


made her ask him for his gloves, and she said when'she saw 
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_ the ring, “And for your love, I will take this ring from 
` “you.” Bassanio was sadly distressed that the counsellor 


should ask him for the only thing he could not part with, 
and he replied in great confusion that he could not give him 
that ring because it was his wife's gift, and he had vowed 


never to part with it ; but that he would give him the most; ~- 


valuable ring in Venice, and find it out by proclamation. 


On this Portia affected to be affronted, and left the court: ` 
. Saying, “ You teach)me, sir, how a beggar should be 


answered.” \ 


i te 


Gop ond GEO F 
“Dear Bassanio,” said Antonio, “let him have the ring; 
let my love and the great service he has done for me be “ 


valued against your wife's displeasure.” Bassanio, ashamed 
to appear so ungrateful, yielded, and sent Gratiano after 
Portia with the ring; and then the clerk Nerissa, who had 


also given Gratiano a ring, she begged his ring, and Gratiano | 


(not choosing to be outdone in generosity by his lord) gave: 


it to her. And there was laughing among these ladies, to ,- 


think, when they got home, how they would tax their ie 
husbands with giving away their rings, and swear that they ... . 


had given them as a present to some woman. 
Portia, when she returned, was in that happy temper of 


mind which never fails to attend the consciousness of having , 
performed a good action ; her cheerful spirits enjoyed every- *~ . 


thing she saw ; the moon never seemed to shine so bright 
before, and when that pleasant moon was hid behind a 


cloud, then a light which she saw from her house at Belmont - : ° 


as well pleased her charmed fancy, and she said to Nerissa— 

“ That light we see is burning in my hall; how far that little 
candle throws its beams, so shines a good deed in a naughty 
world”; and hearing the sound of music from her house, 
she said— Methinks that music sounds much sweeter than 
by day.” 

7 And now Portia and Nerissa entered the house, and, 
dressing themselves in their own apparel, they awaited the 
arrival of their husbands, who soon ,followed them with 
Antonio; and Bassanio,- presenting: his dear friend to the 
Lady Portia, the congratulations and welcomings of that 
lady were hardly over when they perceived Nerissa and her 


husband quarrelling in a corner of the room. “A quarrei 
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. already?” said Portia. “What is the matter?” Gratiano 


replied —* Lady, it is about a paltry gilt ring that Nerissa 
gave me, with words upon it like the poctry on a cutler's 
knife: Love me, and leave me not.” 

« What does tho poetry or the value of the ring signify 1” 
said Nerissa. “You swore to me, when I gave it to you, 
that you would keep it till the nour of death ; and now you 
say you gave it to the lawyer's clerk. I know you gave it 
toa woman.” “By this hand,” replied Gratiano, “I gave it 
to a youth, a kind of boy, a little scrubbed boy no higher 
than yourself ; he was clerk to the young counsellor, that by 
his wise pleading saved Antonio's life; this prating boy 
begged it for a fee, and I could not for my life deny him.” 
Portia said— You were to blame, Gratiano, to part with 
your wife’s first gift. I gave my lord Bassanio a ring, and 
I am sure he would not part with it for all the world.” 
Gratiano, in excuse for his fault, now said—“My lord 
Bassanio gave his ring away to the counsellor, and then the 
boy, his clerk, that took some pains in writing, he begged 
my ring.” 

Portia, hearing this, seemed very angry, and reproached 
Bassanio for giving away her ring; and she said Nerissa had 
taught her what to believe, and that she know some woman 
had the ring. Bassanio was very unhappy to have so 
offended his dear lady, and he said with great earnestness— 
“No, by my honour, no woman had it, but a civil doctor, 


, who refused three thousand ducats of me, and begged the 
s Í ring, which when I denied,.him he went displeased away. 


* What could I do, sweet Portia? I was so beset with shame 
for my seeming ingratitude that I was forced to send the 
ring after him. Pardon me, good lady ; had you been there 
I think you would have begged the ring of me to give the 
worthy doctor.” 

“Ah!” said Antonio, “I am the unhappy cause of these 
quarrels.” 

Portia bid Antonio not to grieve at that, for that he was 
welcome notivithstanding ; and then Antonio said, “I once 
did lend my body for Bassanio’s sake; and but for him to 
whomGfogJdrasbaredii seve Chiecting Tigshould damejuaw been 
dead. I dare be bound again, my soul upon the forfeit, 
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your lord will never more break his faith with you.” 
“Then you shall be his surety,” said Portia ; “ give him this 
ring and bid him keep it better than the other.” 

When Bassanio looked at this ring he was strangely 
surprised to find it was the same he gave away; and then 
Portia told him how she was the young counsellor, and 
Nerissa was her clerk ; and Bassanio found, to his unspeak- 
able wonder and delight, that it was by the noble courage 
and wisdom of his wife that Antonio’s life was saved. 

And Portia again welcomed Antonio, and gave him letters 
which by somo chance had fallen into her hands, which con- 


tained an account of Antonio’s ships, that were supposed lost, , 


being safely arrived in the harbour. So these tragical 
beginnings of this rich merchant’s story were all forgotten in 
the unexpected good fortune which ensued; and there was 
leisure to laugh at the comical adventure of the rings, and 
the husbands that did not know their own wives; Gratiano 
merely vowing, in a sort of rhyming speech, that 


while he lived, he'd fear no other thing 
So sore, as keeping safe Nerissa’s ring. 
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TE States of Syracuse and Ephesus being at variance, 
there was a cruel Jaw made at Ephesus, ordaining that 

_ if any merchant of Syracuse was seen in the city of Ephesus, 
he was to be put to death, unless he could pay a thousand 
marks for the ransom of his life. | 

Ægeon, an old merchant of Syracuse, was discovered in | 
the streets of Ephesus, and brought before the duke, either 
to pay this heavy fine, or to receive sentence of death. 

Zigeon had no money to pay the fine, and the duke, 
before he pronounced the sentence of death upon him, 
desired him to relate the history of his life, and to tell for 
what cause he had ventured to come to the city of Ephesus, 
which it was death for any Syracusan merchant to enter. 

Zigeon said that he did not fear to die, for sorrow had 
made him weary of his life, but that a heavier task could not 
have been imposed upon him than to relate the events of 
his unfortunate life. He then began his own history in the 
following words :— 

“J was born at Syracuse, and brought up to the profession 
of a merchant. I married a lady with whom I lived very 
happily, but being obliged to go to Epidamnium, I was 
detained there by my business six months, and then, finding 
I should be obliged to stay some time longer, I sent for my 
wife, who, as soon as she arrived, presented me with two 
sons, and what was very strange, they were both so exactly 
alike that it was impossible to distinguish the one from the 
eae At a same time that my wife became the mother 
of these twin boys, a poor woman in the inn where my wife 
lodg © TIGA ata NG PRE iis UREDAN twins 
were as much like each other as my two sons were. The 
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parents of these children being exceeding poor, I bought the 
two boys and brought them up to attend upon my sons. 

“My sons were very fine children, and my wife was not 
a little proud of two such boys; and she daily wishing to 
return home, I unwillingly agreed, and in an evil hour we 
got on shipboard ; for we had not sailed above a league from 
Epidamnium before a dreadful storm arose, which continued 
with such violence, that the sailors, seeing no chance of 
saving the ship, crowded into the boat to save their own 
lives, leaving us alone in the ship, which we every moment 
expected would be destroyed by the fury of the storm. 

“The incessant weeping of my wife and the piteous 
complaints of the pretty babes, who, not knowing what to 
fear, wept for fashion because they saw their mother weep, 
filled me with terror for them, though I did not for myself 
fear death ; and all my thoughts were bent to contrive means 
for their safety. I tied my youngest son to the end of a 
small spare mast, such as seafaring men provide against 
storms; at the other end I bound the youngest of the twin 
slaves, and at the same time I directed my wife how to fasten 
the other children in like manner to another mast. She thus 
having the care of the two eldest children and I of the two 
younger, we bound ourselves separately to these masts with 
the children, and but for this contrivance we had all been 
lost, for the ship split on a mighty.rock and was dashed in 
pieces, and we, clinging to these slender masts, were supported 
above the water, where I, having the care of two children, 
was unable to assist my wife, who with the other children 
was soon separated from me; but while they were yet in my 
sight they were taken up by a boat of fishermen from Corinth, 
as I supposed, and seeing them in safety I had no care but 
to struggle with the wild sea waves to preserve my dear son 
and the youngest slave. At length we in our turn were 
taken up by a ship, and the sailors knowing me, gave us 
kind welcome and assistance, and landed us in safety at 
Syracuse ; but from that sad hour I have never known what 
became of my wife and eldest child. 

“My youngest son, and now my only care, when he was 
eighteen years of age, began to be inquisitive after his 
mother and. his brother, and often importuned me that he 
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might take his attendant the young slave, who had also lost 
his brother, and go in search of them. At length I un- 
willingly gave consent, for though I anxiously desired to 
hear tidings of my wife and oldest son, yet in sending my 
younger one to find them I hazarded the loss of him also. 
It is now seven years since my son left me; five years have 
I passed in travelling through the world in search of him. 
I have been in farthest Greece, and through the bounds of 
Asia, and coasting homewards I landed here in Ephesus, 
being unwilling to leave any place unsought that harbours 
men ; but this day must end the story of my life, and happy 
should I think myself in my death if I were sure my wife 
and sons were living.” 

Here the hapless Afgeon ended the account of his mis- 
fortunes ; and the duke, pitying this unfortunate father, who 
had brought upon himself this great peril by his love for his 
lost son, said, if it were not against the laws, which his oath 
and dignity did not permit him to alter, he would freely 
pardon him ; yet, instead of dooming him to instant death, as 
the strict letter of the Jaw required, he would give him that day 
to try if he could beg or borrow the money to pay the fine. 

This day of grace did seem no great favour to Ægeon, for 
not knowing any man in Ephesus, there seemed to him but 
little chance that any stranger would lend or give him a 
thousand marks to pay the fine; and helpless and hopeless 
of any relief, he retired from the presence of the duke in the 
custody of a jailer. 

A£geon supposed he knew no person in Ephesus; but at 
the very time he was in danger of losing his life through the 
careful search he was making after his youngest son, that 
son and his eldest: son also were both in the city of Ephesus. 

ZEgeon's sons, besides being exactly alike in face and 
person, were both named alike, being both called Antipholis, 
and the two twin slaves were also both named Dromio. 

Ægeon’s youngest son, Antipholis of Syracuse, he whom the 
old man had come to Ephesus to seek, happened to arrive at 
Ephesus with his slave Dromio that very same day that 
figeon did; and he being also a merchant of Syracuse, he 
would heveohesnanvide same dasegen. thatizbisdasbangsas, but 
by good fortune he met a friend who told him the peril an 
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old merchant of Syracuse was in, and advised him-to. pass 
for a merchant of Epidamnium ; this Antipholis agreed to 
do, and he was sorry to hear one of his own countrymen . 
was in this danger, but he little thought this old merchant 
was his own father. 

The oldest son of Ægcon (who must be culled Antipholis 
of Ephesus, to distinguish him from his brother Antipholis 
of Syracuse) had lived at Ephesus twenty years, and being 
a rich man was well able to have paid the monoy for the 
ransom of his father’s life; but Antipholis knew nothing of 
his father, being so young when he was taken out of the sea 
with his mother by the fishermen, that he only remembered 
he had been so preserved, but he had no recollection of 
either his father or his mother; the fishermen who took up 
this Antipholis and his mother and the young slave Dromio, 
having carried the two children away from her (to the great 
grief of that unhappy lady), intending to sell them. 

Antipholis and Dromio were sold by them to Duke 
Menaphon, a famous warrior, who was uncle to the Duke of 
Ephesus, and he carried the boys to Ephesus, when he wont 
to visit the duke his nephew. 

The Duke of Ephesus taking a fancy to young Antipholis, 
when he grew up, made him an officer in his army, in which 
ho distinguished himself by his great bravery in the wars, 
where he saved the life of his patron the duke, who rewarded 
his merit by marrying him to Adriana, a rich lady of 
Ephesus; with whom he was living (his slave Dromio still 
attending him) at the time his father came there. © 

Antipholis of Syracuse, when he parted with his friend, 
who advised him to say that ho came from Epidamnium, gave 
his slave Dromio some money to carry to the inn where he 
intended to dine, and in the meantime he said he would walk: 
about and view the city, and observe the manners of tha 

cople. 
5 Dromio was a pleasant fellow, and when Antipholis was 
dull and melancholy, he used to divert himself with the odd 
humours and merry jests of his slave, so that the freedoms 
of speech he allowed in Dromio were greater than is usual 
between masters and their servants. 


Whew. FAntipholis ah Syrecnssiaebacnt. Dromig Away, he - 
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stood awhile thinking over his solitary wanderings in search 
of his mother and his brother, of whom in no place where he 
landed could he hear the least tidings; and he said sorrow- 
fully to himself, “I am like a drop of water in the ocean, 
which, seeking to find his fellow drop, loseth itself in the 
wide sea. So I unhappily, to find a mother and a brother, 
do lose myself.” 

While he was thus meditating on his weary travels, which 
had hitherto been so useless, Dromio, as he thought, returned. 
Antipholis, wondering that he came back so soon, asked him 
where he had left the money. Now it was not his own 
Dromio, but the twin-brother that lived with Antipholis of 
Ephesus, that he spoke to. The two Dromios and the twa 
Antipholises were still as much alike as Ægeon had said they 
were in their infancy; therefore no wonder Antipholis 
thought it was his own slave returned, and asked him why 
he came back so soon. Dromio replied, “My mistress sent 
me to bid you come to dinner. The capon burns, and the 
pig fails from the spit, and the meat will be all cold if you do 
not come home.” “These jests are out of season,” said Anti- 
pholis: “where did you leave the money?” Dromio still 
answering that his mistress had sent him to fetch Antipholis 
to dinner; “What mistress?” said Antipholis. “Why, 
your worship's wife, sir,” replied Dromio. Antipholis having 
no wife, he was very angry with Dromio, and said, “ Because 
I familiarly sometimes chat with you, you presume to jest 
with me in this free manner. I am not in a sportive humour 
now: where is the money? We being strangers here, how 
dare you trust so great a charge from your own custody ?” 
Dromio hearing his master, as he thought him, talk of their 
being strangers, supposing Antipnolis was jesting, replied 
merrily, “ I pray you, sir, jest as you sit at dinner ; I had no 
charge but to fetch you home to dine with my mistress and 
her sister.” Now Antipholis lost all patience, and beat 
Dromio, who ran home, and told his mistress that his master 
had refused to come to dinner, and said that he had no wife. 

Adriana, the wife of Antipholis of Ephesus, was very 
angry when she heard that her husband said he had no wife ; 
for she Sesi diaenfuckiMateinierjion@ishe- said her husband 
meant that he loved another lady better than herself; and 
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she began to fret, and say unkind words of jealousy and 
reproach of her husband ; and her sister Luciana, who lived 
with her, tried in vain to persuade her out of her groundless 
suspicions. 

_ Antipholis of Syracuse went to the inn, and found Dromio 
with the money in safety there, and seeing his own Dromio, 
he was going again to chide him for his free jests, when 
Adriana came up to him, and not doubting but it was her 
husband she saw, she began to reproach him for looking 
strange upon her (as well he might, never having seen this 
angry lady before); and then she told him how well he loved 
her before they were married, and that now he loved some 
other lady instead of her. ‘ How comes it now, my husband,” 
said she, “oh how comes it that I have lost your love?” 
“Plead you to me, fair dame ?” said the astonished Antipholis. 
It was in vain he told her he was not her husband, and that 
he had been in Ephesus but two hours; she insisted on his 
going home with her, and Antipholis at last, being unable to 
get away, went with her to his brother’s house, and dined 
with Adriana and her sister, the one calling him husband, and 
the other brother, he, all amazed, thinking he must have been 
married to her in his sleep, or that he was sleeping now. 
And Dromio, who followed them, was no less surprised, for 
the cook-maid, who was his brother’s wife, also claimed him 
for her husband. 

While Antipholis of Syracuse was dining with his brother's 
wife, his brother, the real husband, returned home to dinner 
with his slave Dromio ; but the servants would not open the 
door, because their mistress had ordered them not to admit 
any company ; and when they repeatedly knocked, and said 
they were Antipholis and Dromio, the maids laughed at them, 
and said that Antipholis was at dinner with their mistress, 
and Dromio was in the kitchen; and though they almost 
knocked the door down, they could not gain admittance, and 
at last Antipholis went away very angry, and strangely 
surprised at hearing a gentleman was dining with his wife. 

When Antipholis of Syracuse had finished his dinner, he 
was so perplexed at the lady still persisting in calling him 
husband, and at hearing that Dromio had also been claimed 


by the cook-maid, that he left the house as soon as he could 
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find any pretence to get away ; for though he was very 
much pleased with Luciana, the sister, yot the jeulous- 
tempered Adriana he disliked very much 3 nor was Dromio 
at all better satisfied with his fair wife in the kitchen P 
therefore both master and man wero glad to get away from 
their new wives as fast as they could. 

The moment Antipholis of Syracuse had left the house he 
was met by a goldsmith, who mistaking him, as Adriana had 
done, for Antipholis of Ephesus, gave him a gold chain, 
calling him by his name; and when Antipholis would have 
refused the chain, saying it did not belong to him, the 
goldsmith replied he made it by his own orders ; and went 
away, leaving- the chain in the hand of Antipholis, who 
ordered his man Dromio to get his things on board a ship, 
not choosing to stay in a place any longer where he met 
with such strange adventures that he surely thought himsclf 
bewitched. 

The goldsmith who had given the chain to the wrong 
Antipholis was arrested immediately after for a sum of 
money he owed; and Antipholis, the married brother, to 
whom the goldsmith thought he had given the chain, 
happened to come to the place where tho officer was arrest- 
ing the goldsmith, who, when he saw Antipholis, asked him 
to pay for the gold chain he had just delivered to him, the 
price amounting to nearly the same sum as that for which 
he had been arrestod. Antipholis denying the having received 
the chain, and the goldsmith persisting to declare that he had 
but a few minutes before: given it to him, they disputed the 
matter a long time, both thinking they were right, for 
Antipholis knew the goldsmith never gave him the chain, 
and, so like were the two brothers, the goldsmith was as 
certain he had delivered the chain into his hands, till at last 
the officer took the goldsmith away to prison for the debt he 
owed, and at the same time the goldsmith made the officer 
arrest Antipholis for the price of the chain; so that, at the 
conclusion of their dispute, Antipholis and the merchant 
were both taken away to prison together. 

As Antipholis was going to prison he met Dromio of 
Syracuse, his 1 avsteking him dombisiown, 
he darsi PENA ag dodan his wife, a ice to 
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send the money for which he was arrested. Dromio, 
wondering that his master should send him back to the 
strange house where he dined, and from which he had just 
before beeu in such haste to depart, did not dare to reply, 
though he came to tell his master the ship was ready to sail ; 
for he saw Antipholis was in no humour to be jested with. 
Therefore he went away, grumbling within himself that he 
must return to Adriana’s house, “ where,” said he, “ Dowsabel 
claims me for a husband but I must go, for servants must 
obey their master’s commands.” 

Adriana gave him the money, and as Dromio was return- 
ing, he met Antipholis of Syracuse, who was still in amaze 
at the surprising adventures he met with; for his brother, 
being well known in Ephesus, there was hardly a man he 
met in the streets but saluted him as an old acquaintance: 
some offered him money which they said was owing to him, 
some invited him to come and see them, and some gave him 
thanks for kindnesses they said he had done them, all 
mistaking him for his brother. A tailor showed him some 
silks he had bought for him, and insisted upon taking 
measure of him for some clothes. 

Antipholis began to think he was among a nation of 
sorcerers and witches, and Dromio did not at all relieve his 
master from his bewildered thoughts, by asking him how he 
got free from the officer who was carrying him .to prison, 
and giving him the purse of gold which Adriana had sent to 
pay the debt with. This talk of Dromio’s of the arrest and 
of a prison, and of the money he had brought from Adriana, 
perfectly confounded Antipholis, and he said, “ This fellow 
Dromio is certainly distracted, and we wander here in 
illusions”; and quito terrified at his own confused thoughts, 
he cried out, “Some blessed power deliver us from this 
strange place!” 2 

And now another stranger came up to him, and she was 
a lady, and she too called him Antipholis, and told him he 
had dined with her that day, and asked him fora gold chain 
which she said he had promised to give her. Antipholis 
now lost all patience, and calling hor a sorceress, he denied 
that he had ever promised her a chain or dined with her, or 
had ever seon her face before that momont. The lady 
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persisted in affirming he had dined with her and had promised 
her a chain, which Antipholis still denying, she further said 
that she had given him a valuable ring, and if he would not 
give her the gold chain she insisted upon having her own 
ring again. On this Antipholis became quite frantic, and 
again calling her sorceress and witch, and denying all 
knowledge of her and her ring, ran away from her, leaving 
her astonished at his words and his wild looks, for 
nothing to her appeared more certain than that he had 
dined with her, and that she had given him a ring in 
consequence of his promising to make her a present of a 
gold chain. But this lady had fallen into the same mistake 
the others had done, for she had taken him for his brother ; 
the married Antipholis had done all the things she taxed 
this Antipholis with. 

When the married Antipholis was denied entrance into 
his own house (those within supposing him to be already 
there), he had gone away very angry, believing it to be one 
of his wife’s jealous freaks, to which she was very subject, 
and remembering that she had often falsely accused him of 
visiting other ladies, he, to be revenged on her for shutting 
him out of his own house, determined to go and dine with 
this lady, and she receiving him with great civility, 
and his wife having so highly offended him, Antipholis 
promised to give her a gold chain, which he had intended as 
a present for his wife; it was the same chain which the 
goldsmith by mistake had given to his brother. The lady 
liked so well the thoughts of having a fine gold chain, that 
she gave the married Antipholis a ring, which when, as she 
supposed (taking his brother for him), he denied, and said 
he did not know her, and left her in such a wild passion, she 
began to think he was certainly out of his senses 3 and 
presently she resolved to go and tell Adriana that her 
husband was mad. And while she was telling it to Adriana 
he came, attended by the jailer (who allowed him to come 
home to get the money to pay the debt), for the purse of 
money, which Adriana had sent by Dromio, and he had 
delivered to the other Antipholis. 

Adriana , believed thaatenractbA MAZARE her 


husband's madness must be true, when he reproached her 
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for shutting him out of his own house; and remembering 
how he had protested all dinner-time that he was not her 
husband, and had never been in Ephesus till that day, she 
had no doubt that he was mad; she therefore paid the 
jailer the money, and having discharged him, she ordered 
her servants to bind her husband with ropes, and had him 
conveyed into a dark room, and sent for a doctor to come 
and cure him of his madness ; Antipholis all the while hotly 
exclaiming against this false accusation, which the exact 
likeness he bore to his brother had brought upon him. But 
his rage only the more confirmed them in the belief that he 
was mad; and Dromio persisting in the same story, they 
bound him also, and took him away along with his master. 

Soon after Adriana had put her husband into confine- 
ment, a servant came to tell her that Antipholis and Dromio 
must have broken loose from their keepers, for that they 
were both walking at liberty in the next street. On hearing 
this, Adriana ran out to fetch him home, taking some people 
with her to secure her husband again, and her sister went 
along with her. When they came to the gates of a convent 
in the neighbourhood, there they saw Antipholis and 
. Dromio, as they thought, being again deceived by the 
likeness of the twin brothers. 

Antipholis of Syracuse was still beset with the perplexities 
this likeness had brought upon him. The chain which the 
goldsmith had given him was about his neck, and the gold- 
smith was reproaching him for denying that he had it, and 
refusing to pay for it, and Antipholis was protesting that 
the goldsmith freely gave him the chain in the morning 
and that from that hour he had never seen the goldsmith 
again. 

Sia now Adriana came up to him, and claimed him as 
her lunatic husband, who had escaped from his keepers, and 
the men she brought with her were going to lay violent 
hands on Antipholis and Dromio; but they ran into the 
convent, and Antipholis begged the abbess to give him 
in her house. yi 
Aa came out the lady abbess herself to inguire into 
the cause of this disturbance. She was a grave and vener- 
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not too hastily give up the men who had sought protection 
in her house; so she strictly questioned the wife about the 
story she told of her husband’s madness, and she said— 
`“ What is the cause of this sudden distemper of your 
husband’s? Has he lost his wealth at sea? Or is it the 
death of some dear friend that has disturbed his mind?” 
Adriana replied that no-such things as these had been the 
cause. “Perhaps,” said the abbess, “he has fixed his affec- 
tions on some other lady than you, his wife, and that has 
driven him into this state.” Adriana said she had long 
thought the love of some other lady was the cause of his 
frequent absences from home. Now it was not his love for 
another but the teasing jealousy of his wife’s temper that 
often obliged Antipholis to leave his home, and (the abbess 
suspecting this from the vehemence of Adriana’s manner) to 
learn the truth, she said— You should have reprehended 
him for this” “Why, so I did,” replied Adriana. “Ay,” 
said the abbess, “but perhaps not enough.” Adriana, 
willing to convince.the abbess that she had said enough to 
Antipholis on this subject, replied—“It was the constant 
subject of our conversation ; in bed I would not let him sleep 
for speaking of it. At table I would not let him cat for 
speaking of it. When I was alone with him I talked of 
nothing else, and in company I gave him frequent hints of it. 
Still all my talk was how vile and bad it was in him to love 
any lady better than me.” 

The lady abbess, having drawn this full confession from 
the jealous Adriana, now said, “And therefore comes it 
that your husband is mad., The venomous clamour of a 
jealous woman is more deadly poisonous than a mad dog’s 
tooth. It seems his sleep was hindered by your railing; no 
wonder that his head is light; and his meat was sauced with 
your upbraidings unguiet meals make ill digestions, and 
that has thrown him into this fever. You say his sports 
were disturbed by your brawls; being debarred from the 
enjoyment of society and recreation, what could ensue but 
dull melancholy and comfortless despair? The consequence 
is, then, that your jealous fits have made your husband mad.” 

` Lucia) wouldthere Natse hin sites ahpinSeshealways 
reprehended her husband mildly, and she said ta her sister, 
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“Why do you hear these rebukes without answering them ?” 


But the abbess had made her so plainly perceive her fault 


that she could only answer, “She has betrayed me to my 
own reproof.” 


Adriana, though ashamed of her own conduct, still insisted — 


on having her husband delivered up to her; but the abbess 
would suffer Ro person to enter her house, nor would she 
deliver up this unhappy man to the care of the jealous wife, 
determining herself to use gentle means for his recovery, and 
she retired into her house again and ordered her gates to be 
shut against them. 

During the course of this eventful day, in which so many 
errors" had happened from the likeness the twin brothers 
bore to each other, old Augeon’s day of grace was passing 
away, it being now near sunset ; and at sunset he was doomed 
to die if he could not pay the money. 


The place of his execution was near this convent, and 


here he arrived just as the abbess retired into the convent, 
the duke attending in person, that if any offered to pay the 
money he might be present to pardon him. 

Adriana stopped this melancholy procession and cried out 
to the duke for justice, telling him that the abbess had 
refused to deliver up her lunatic husband to her care. 
While she was speaking, her real husband and his servant 
Dromio, who had got loose, came before the duke to demand 
justice, complaining that his wife had confined him on a false 
charge of lunacy, and telling in what manner he had broken 
his bands and eluded the vigilance of his keepers. Adriana 
was strangely surprised to see her husband when she thought 
he had been within the convent. : 

2£geon, seeing his son, concluded this was the son who had 
left him to go in search of his mother and his brother, and he 
felt secure that this dear son would readily pay the money 
demanded for his ransom. He therefore spoke to Antipholis 
in words of fatherly affection, with joyful hope that he 
should now be released. But.to the utter astonishment of 
Ægeon, his son denied all knowledge of him. as well he 
might, for this Antipholis had never seen his father since they 


i in his infancy ; but while the 
were separated in the storm in his infancy ; i 
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acknowledge him, thinking surely that either his griefs and 
the anxieties he had suffered had so strangely altered him 
that his son did not know him, or else that he was ashamed 
to acknowledge his father in his misery—in the midst of this 
perplexity the lady abbess and the other Antipholis and 
Dromio came out, and the wondering Adriana saw two 
husbands and two Dromios standing before her. 

And 'now these riddling errors, which had so perplexed 
them all, were clearly made out. When the duke saw the 
two Antipholises and the two Dromios both so exactly alike, 
he at once conjectured aright of these seeming mysteries, 
for he remembered the story Ægeon had told him in the 
morning ; and, he said, these men must be the two sons of 
Ægeon and their twin slaves. 

But now an unlooked-for joy indeed completed the history 
of Aigeon; and the tale he had in the morning told in 
sorrow and under sentence of death before the setting sun 
went down was brought to a happy conclusion, for the 
venerable lady abbess made herself known to be the long- 
lost wife of Aigeon and the fond mother of the two 
Antipholises. 

When the fishermen took the eldest Antipholis and 
Dromio away from her, she entered a nunnery, and by her 
` wise and virtuous conduct she was at length made lady 
abbess of this convent, and in discharging the rights of 
hospitality to an unhappy stranger she had unknowingly 
protected her own son. 

Joyful congratulations and affectionate greetings between 
these long-separated parents and their children made them 
for a while forget that ASgeon was yet under sentence oi 
death ; but when they were become a little calm, Antipholis 
of Ephesus offered the duke the ransom money for his 
father’s life; but the duke freely pardoned Atgeon, and 
would not take the money. And the duke went with the 
abbess and her newly-found husband and children into the 
convent to hear this happy family discourse at leisure of the 
blessed ending of their adverse fortunes. And the two 
Dromios’ humble joy must not be forgotten ; they had their 
congratulations and greetings too, and each Dromio pleasantly 
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pleased to see his own person (as in a glass) show so hand- 
some in his brother. 

Adriana had so well profited by the good counsel of her 
mother-in-law that she never after cherished unjust suspicions, 
or was jealous of her husband. 

Antipholis of Syracuse married the fair Luciana, the 
sister of his brother's wife, and the good old Ægeon, with 
his wife and sons, lived at Ephesus many years. Nor did 
the unravelling of these perplexities so entirely remove 
every ground of mistake for the future, but that sometimes, 
to remind them of adventures past, comical blunders would 
happen, and the one Antipholis, and the one Dromio, be 
mistaken for the other, making altogether a pleasant and 
diverting Comedy of Errors. 
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ERTRUDE, Queen of Denmark, becoming a widow by 
. the sudden death of King Hamlet, in less than two 
months after his death married his brother Claudius, which 
was noted by all people at the time for a strange act of 
indiscretion, or unfeelingness, or worse; for this Claudius 
did noways resemble her late husband in the qualities of his __ 
person or his mind, but was as contemptible in outward ` 
appearance as he was base and unworthy in disposition ; and 
suspicions did not fail to arise in the minds of some that he 
had privately made away with his brother, the late king, 
with the view of marrying his widow, and ascending the 
throne of Denmark, to the exclusion’ of young Hamlet, the 
son of the buried king, and lawful successor to the throne. 
- But upon no one did this unadvised action of the queen 
„make such impression as upon this young prince, who loved 
and venerated, the memory of his dead father almost to 
“ idolatry,and being of a nice sense of honour, and a most 
axquisite practiser of propriety himself, did sorely take to 
heart this unworthy conduct of his mother Gertrude; inso- 
much that, between grief for his father’s ‘death and shame 
for his mother’s marriage, this young prince was overclouded : 


with a deep melancholy, and lost all his mirth and all his: 


good looks; all his customary pleasure in books forsook - 


him, his princely exercises and sports, proper to his youth, . <> 


were no longer acceptable j> he grew weary of the world, 
.. Which seemed to him an untveeded garden, where all the 
wholesome flowers were choked up, and nothing but weeds 

` could thrive- Not that the prospect of exclusion from the 
throne, his lawful inheritance, weighed so much upon his 
spirits, CEhdufehoeharaso Wala da ea Bagas nata ce was 
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a bitter wound and a sore indignity; but what so galled 7°" 
him, and took away all his cheerful spirits, was, that his =" 
mother had shown herself so forgetful to his father’s memory ; 
and such a father! who had been to her so loving and 
gentle a husband; and then she always appeared as loving 
and obedient a wife.to him, and would hang upon him as-if 
her affection grew to him; and now within two months, or, 
as it seemed to young Hamlet, less than two months, she 
had married again, married his uncle, her dead husband’s 
brother ; in itself a highly improper and unlawful marriage sizs 
from the nearness of relationship, but made much more so <2 n-z.. 
by the indecent, haste with which it was concluded, and the 
unkingly character of the man whom she had chosen to be 
the partner of her throne. This it was which, more than 
the loss of ten kingdoms, dashed the spirits, and brought a 
cloud over the mind of this honourable young prince. {- eto 

In vain was all that his mother Gertrudo or the king ~ 
could do or contrive to divert him; he still appeared in 7 ~~ 
court in a suit of deep black, as mourning for the king cps? 
his father’s death, which mode of dress he had never laid 
aside, not even in compliment to his mother upon the days - 
she was married, nor could he be brought to join in any of .- 
the festivities or rejoicings of that (as appeared to him) 
disgraceful day. 

What mostly troubled him was an uncertainty about the 
manner of his father’s death. It was given out by Claudius 
that a serpent had stung him, but young Hamlèt had shrewd 
suspicions that Claudius himself was the serpent; in plain 
English, that he had murdered him for his crown, and that 
the serpent who stung his father did now sit on his throne. 

How far he was right in this conjecture, and what he | 
ought to think of his mother—how far she was privy to this => “| 
murder, and whether by her consent or knowledge, or with- ~ 

ix, Out, It came to pass—were the doubts which continually 


~ harassed and distracted him. =: ;} 13 


sf" A rumour had reached the ear of “young Hamlet that an 
“ “apparition, exactly resembling the dead king his father, had 
teen seen by the soldiers upon watch on the platform before 


the palace at midnight for two or three nights successively. « 
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from head to foot, which the dead king was known to have ~ 
worn, and they who saw it (Hamlet’s bosom friend, Horatio, 
was one) agreed in their testimony as to the manner and?” , 
time of its appearance ; that it came just as the clock struck 
twelve, that it looked pale, with a face more of sorrow than 
of anger, that its beard was grisly, and the colour a sable 
silvered, as they had seen it in his lifetime, that it made no 
answer when they spoke to it, yet once they thought it 
lifted up its head and addressed itself to motion as if it were 
about to speak, but in that moment the morning cock crew, 
and it shrunk in haste away and vanished out of their sight. 

The young prince, strangely amazed at their relation, 
which was too consistent and agreeing with itself to disbelieve, 
concluded that it was his father’s ghost which they had seen, 
and determined to take his watch with the soldiers that 
night, that he might have a chance of seeing it; for he 
reasoned with himself that such an appearance did not come 
for nothing, but that the ghost had something to impart, 
and though it had been silent hitherto, yet it would speak to 
him, And he waited with impatience for the coming of night. 

When night came he took his stand with Horatio and 
Marcellus, one of the guard, upon the platform where this 
apparition was accustomed to walk, and it being a cold night, 
9 and the air unusually raw and nipping, Hamlet and Horatio 
and their companion fell into some talk about the coldness of 
the night, which was suddenly broken off by Horatio announc- 
ing that the ghost was coming. 

At the sight of his father’s spirit Hamlet was struck with 
a sudden surprise and fear. He at first called upon the 
angels and heavenly ministers to defend them, for he knew 
not whether it were a good spirit or bad, whether it came 
for good or for evil; but he gradually assumed more courage, 
and his father (as it seemed to him) looked upon him so 
piteously, and as it were desiring to have conversation with 
him, and did in all respects appear so like himself as he was 
when he lived, that Hamlet could not help addressing him. 
He called him by his name Hamlet, king, father, and conjured 
him that he would tell the reason why he had left his grave, 
where they had seen him quietly bestowed, to come again 
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that he would let them i i : 
they could do to give peace to lie aan aae ng Which 
beckoned to Hamlet, that he should go with hi gn ghost 
more removed place, where they might £ k is 3 some 
and Marcellus would have dissuaded the ne ornate 
following it, for they feared lest it held ear 
spirit, who would tempt him to the nei bola ae 
the top of some dreadful cliff, and there aa on ak, rible 3 
shape which might deprive the prince of his reaso a: t 
their counsels and entreaties- could not alter He l te 
determination, who cared too little about life to fear” the? Eh" 
losing of it; and as to his soul, he said, what could the i 
spirit do to that, being a thing immortal as itself? And he 
felt as hardy as a lion; and bursting from them, who did all 
PA la to hold him, he followed whithersoever the spirit 
And when they were alone together, the spiri 4 
silence, and told him that he was the ghost a Hamlet his 
father, who had been cruelly murdered, and he told the 
manner of it; that it was done by his own brother Claudius 
Hamlet’s uncle, as Hamlet had already but too much sus- 
pected, for the hope of succeeding to his wife and crown. 
That as he was sleeping in his garden, his custom always in 
the afternoon, this treasonous brother stole upon him in his 
o sleep, and poured the juice of poisonous henbane into his >- ~ 
.*, ears, which has such an antipathy to the life of man, that 4 Si 
ay" swift as quicksilver it courses through all the veins of the 
: <body, baking up the blood, and spreading a crust-like leprosy. $ ' ft 
' all over the skin; thus sleeping, by a brother’s hand he was 
cut off at once from his crown, his queen, and his life: and 
he adjured Hamlet, if he did ever his dear father love, that 
he would revenge his foul murder. And the ghost lamented 
: to his son that his mother should so fall off from truth as to 
prove false to the wedded love of her first husband, and to .. 
»£.afarry his murderer; but he cautioned Hamlet, howsoever wae 
"“ he proceeded in his revenge against his wicked uncle, by no i'n 
means to act any violence against the person of his mother, 
but to leave her to Heaven, and to the stings and thorns of 
conscience. And Hamlet promised to observe the ghost's.: - 
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And when Hamlet was left alone, he took up a solemn 
resolution, that all he had in his memory, all that he had | 
-ever learned by books or observation, should be instantly ` 
forgotten by him, and nothing live in his brain but the 
memory of what the ghost had told him and enjoined him 
to do. . And Hamlet related the particulars of the conversa- 

| tion which had passed to none but his dear friend Horatio ; 
and he enjoined both to him and Marcellus the strictest 
secrecy as to what they had seen that night. :. 

'.The terror which the sight of the ghost had left upon 

à the senses of Hamlet, he being weak and dispirited before, 
almost unhinged his mind, and drove him beside his reason. 
And ‘he, fearing that it would continue to have this effect, 


which might subject him to observation, and set his uncle + 
upon his guard, if he suspected that he was meditating any- “ 


thing against him, or that Hamlet really knew more of his a 
father’s death than he professed, took up a strange resolu- 


on tion, from that time to counterfeit as if he were really and | 


truly mad; thinking that he would be less an object of 
suspicion when his uncle should believe him incapable of ' 
any serious project, and that his real perturbation of mind 
“would be best covered and pass concealed under a disguise « 
of pretended lunacy.» - wh = fy Fy. Seah 
From this time Hamlet affected a certain wildness and 


~“ strangeness in his apparel, his speech, and behaviour, and ~, 


did so excellently counterfeit the madman, that the king 
and queen were both deceived, and not thinking his grief 
for his father’s death a ‘sufficient cause to produce such a 
distemper—for they knew not of the appearance of the 
ghost—they concluded that his malady was love, and they 
thought they had found out the object... 

Before Hamlet fell into the melancholy way which has 
been related, he had dearly loved a fair maid called Ophelia, 
the daughter of Polonius, the king’s chief councillor in 
affairs of state. He had sent her letters and rings, aid 
made many tenders of his affection to her, and importuned 
her with love in honourable fashion; and she -had :given 


, “Belief. to his. vows and importunities. But the melancholy 


/which he fell into latterly had made him neglect her, and 
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madness, he affected to treat her with unkindness, and a 
sort of rudeness; but she, good lady, rather than reproach 
him with being false to her, porsnaded herself that it was 
nothing but the discase in his mind, and no settled unkind- 
ness, which had made him less observant of her than 


formerly ; and she compared the faculties of his once noble © = `° 


mind and excellent understanding, impaired as thoy were 
with the deep melancholy that oppressed him, to sweet bells 
which in themselves are capable of most ‘excellent music, 
but when jangled out of tune, or rudely handled, produce 
only a harsh and unpleasing sound. -+ Qn, ah | 

Though the rough business which Hamlet had in hand, 
the revenging of his father’s death upon his murderer, did 
not suit with tho playful state of courtship, or admit of the 
society of so idle a passion as love now seemed to him, yet 
it could not hinder but that soft thoughts of his Ophelia 
would come between; and in one of these moments, when 
` he thought that his treatment of this gentle lady had beon 
unreasonably harsh, he wrote her a letter full of wild starts » 
of passion, and extravagant terms, such as agreed with his & « 
supposed madness, but mixed with some gentle touches of. 
affection, which could not but show to this honoured lady,” 
that a deep love for her yet lay at the bottom of. his hearty: >: 
He bade her to doubt the stars wero fire, and to doubt the 
sun did move, to doubt truth to be a liar, but never to 
doubt that he loved, with more of such extravagant phrases. 
. This letter Ophelia dutifully showed to her father, and the 
old man thought himself bound to communicate it to the 
king and queen, who from that time supposed that the true 
cause“ of Hamlet’s madness. was love. And the queen 
wished that the good beauties of Ophelia might be the 
happy cause of his wildness, for so she hoped that her 
virtues might happily restore him to his accustomed way 
again, to both their honours, 

But Hamlet’s malady lay deeper than she supposed, or 
than could be so cured. His father’s ghost, which he had 
seen, still haunted his imagination, and the sacred injunction 
to revenge his murder gave him no rest till it was accom- 
plished. | Every hour of delay seemed to him a sin, and a 
violation of his father’s commands. Yet how to compass 
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the death of the king, surrounded as he constantly was with 
his guards, was no easy matter. Or if it had been, the pre- 
sence of the queen, Hamlet’s mother, who was generally 
with the king, was a restraint upon his purpose, which he 
could not break through. Besides, the very circumstance 
that the usurper was his mother’s husband filled him with 
Some remorse, and still blunted the edge of his purpose. 
. The mere act of putting a fellow-creature to death was in 
itself odious and terrible to a disposition naturally so gentle 
as Hamlet’s was. His very melancholy, and the dejection of 
spirits he had so long been in, produced an irresoluteness 
and wavering of purpose which kept him from proceeding to 
extremities. Moreover, he could not help having some 
scruples upon his mind, whether the spirit which he had 
seen was indeed his father, or whether it might not be the 
evil one, who he had heard has power to take any form he 
pleases, and who might have assumed his father’s shape 
only to take advantage of his weakness and his melancholy, 
to drive him to the doing of so desperate an act as murder. 
And he determined that he would have more certain grounds 
to go upon than a vision, or apparition, which might be a 
delusion. 

While he was in this irresolute mind, there came to the 
court certain players, in whom Hamlet formerly used to 
take delight, and particularly to hear one of them speak a 
tragical speech, describing the death of old Priam, King of 
Troy, with the grief of Hecuba, his queen. Hamlet wel- 
comed his old friends, the players, and remembering how 
that speech had formerly given him pleasure, requested the 
player to repeat it, which he did in so lively a manner, 
setting forth the cruel murder of the feeble old king, with 
the destruction of his people and city by fire, and the mad 
grief of the old queen, running barefoot up and down the 
palace, with a poor clout upon that head where a crown had 
been, and with nothing but a blanket upon her loins, 
snatched up in haste, where she had worn a royal robe; that 
not only it drew tears from all that stood by, who thought 
they saw the real scene, so lively was it represented, but 
even the player himself delivered it with a broken voice and 
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could so work himself up to passion by a mere fictitious 
speech, to weep for one that he had never seen, for Hecuba, 
that had been dead so many hundred years; how dull was 
“he, who, having a real motive and cue for passion, a real 
king and a dear father murdered, was yet so little moved, 
that his revenge all this while had seemed to have slept in 
dull and muddy forgetfulness! And while he meditated on 
actors and acting, and the powerful effects which a good 
play represented to the life has upon the spectator, he 
remembered the instance of some murderer, who, seeing a 
murder on the stage, was by the mere force of the scene and 
resemblance of circumstances so affected that on the spot he 
confessed the crime which he had committed. And he 
determined that these players should play something like 
the murder of his father before his uncle, and he would | 
watch narrowly what effect it might have upon him, and 
from his looks he would be able to gather with more cer- 
tainty if he were the murderer or not. To this effect he 
ordered a play to be prepared, to the representation of which 
he invited the king and queen. 

The story of the play was of a murder done in Vienna 
upon a duke. The duke’s name was Gonzago, his wife 
Baptista. The play showed how one Lucianus, a near rela- 
tion to the duke, poisoned him in his garden for his estate, 
and how the murderer in a short time after got the love of 
Gonzago’s wife. 

At the representation of this play the king, who did not 
know the trap which was laid for him, was present with his 
queen and the whole court, Hamlet sitting attentively near 
him to observe his looks. The play began with a conversa- 
tion between Gonzago and his wife, in which the lady made 
many protestations of love and of never marrying a second 
husband if she should outlive Gonzago, wishing she might 
be accursed if ever she took a second husband, and adding 
that no woman ever did so but those wicked women who 
kill their first husbands. Hamlet observed the king, his 
| uncle, change colour at this expression, and that it was as 
bad as wormwood both to him and to the queen. But 
when Lucianus, according to the story, came to poison 
Gonzago sleeping in the garden,. the strong resemblance 
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which it bore to his own wicked act upon the late king, his 
brother, whom he had poisoned in his garden, so struck upon 
the conscience of this usurper that he was unable to sit out 
the rest of the play, but on a sudden calling for lights to 
his chamber, and affecting or partly feeling a sudden sick- 
ness, he abruptly left the theatre. The king being departed 
the play was given over. Now Hamlet had seen enough to 
feel satisfied that the words of the ghost were true and no 
illusion ; and in a fit of gaiety, like that which comes over a 
man who suddenly has some great doubt or scruple resolved, 
he swore to Horatio that he would take the ghost’s word for 
a thousand pounds. But before he could make up his 
resolution as to what measures of revenge he should take, 
now he was certainly informed that his uncle was his 
father’s murderer, he was sent for by the queen, his mother, 
to a private conference in her closet. 

It was by desire of the king that the queen sent for 
Hamlet, that she might signify to hor son how much his late 
behaviour had displeased them both ; and the king, wishing 
to know all that passed at that conference, and thinking that 
the too partial report of a mother might let slip some part 
of Hamlet’s words, which it might much import the king to 
know, Polonius, the old councillor of state, was ordered to 
plant himself behind the hangings in the queen’s closet, 
where he might unseen hear all that passed. This artifice 
was particularly adapted to the disposition of Polonius, who 
was a man grown old in crooked maxims and policies of 
state, and delighted to get at the knowledge of matters in an 
indirect and cunning way. 

Hamlet teing come to his mother, she began to tax him 
in the roundest way with his actions and behaviour, and she 
told him that he had given great offence to his father, 
meaning the king, his uncle, whom, because he had married 
her, she called Hamlet's father. Hamlet, sorely indignant 
that she should give so dear and honoured a namo as father 
seemed to him to a wretch who was indeed no better than 
the murderer of his true father, with some sharpness repliad, | 
“Mother, you have'much offended my father.” The queen 
said that was but an idle answer. “ As good as the question 
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had forgotten who it was he was speaking to? “Alas!” 
replied Hamlet, “I wish I could forget. You are the queen, 
your husband’s brother’s wife, and you are my mother; I 
wish you were not what you are.” “Nay, then,” said the 
queen, “if you show me so little respect, I will send those 
to you that can speak,” and was going to send the king or 
Polonius to him. But Hamlet would not let her go, now he 
had her alone, till he had tried if his words could not bring 
her to some sense of her wicked life; and, taking her by the 
wrist, he held her fast, and made her sit down. She, 
aftrighted at his earnest manner, and fearful lest in his 
lunacy he should do her a mischief, cried out, and a voice 
was heard from behind the hangings, “Help, help the 
queen!” which Hamlet hearing, and verily thinking it was 
the king himself there concealed, he drew his sword, and 
stabbed at the place where the voice came from, as he would 
have stabbed a rat that ran there, till the voice ceasing, he con- 
cluded the person to be dead. But when he dragged forth 
the body, it was not the king, but Polonius, the old officious 
councillor, that had planted himself as a spy behind the 
hangings. “O me!” exclaimed the queen, “what a rash 
and bloody deed you have done!” “A bloody deed, 
mother,” replied Hamlet, “but not so bad as yours, who 
killed a king, and married his brother.” Hamlet had gone 
too far to leave off here. He was now in the humour to 
speak plainly to his mother, ard he pursued it. And 
though the faults of parents are to bo tenderly treated by 
their children, yet in the case of great crimes the son may 
have leave to speak even to his own mother with some 
harshness, so as that harshness is meant for her good, and to 
turn her from her wicked ways, and not done for the purpose 
of upbraiding. And now this virtuous prince did in moving 
terms represent to the queen the heinousness of her offence, 
in being so forgetful of the dead king, his father, as in so 
short a space of time to marry with his brother and reputed 
murderer; such an act as, after the vows which she had 
sworn to her first husband, was enough to make all vows 
of women suspected, and all virtue to be accounted 
hypocrisy, wedding contracts to be less than gamesters' 


oaths, and_ religion to be a mockery and a mero form of 
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words. He said she had donc such a deed, that the heavens 
blushed at it, and the earth was sick of her because of it. 
And he showed her two pictures, the one of the late king, 
her first husband, and the other of the present king, her 
second husband, and he bade her mark the difference: what 
a grace was on the brow of his father, how like a god he 
looked! the curls of Apollo, the forehead of Jupiter, the 
eye of Mars, and a posture like to Mercury newly alighted 
on some heaven-kissing hill! this man had been her husband. 
And then he showed her whom she had got in his stead ; how 
like a blight or a mildew he looked, for so he had blasted his 
wholesome brother. And the queen was sore ashamed that 
he should so turn her eyes inward upon her soul, which she 
now saw so black and deformed. And he asked her how 
she could continue to live with this man, and be a wife to 
him who had murdered her first husband, and got the crown 
by as false means as a thief— And just as he spoke, the 
ghost of his father, such as he was in his lifetime, and such 
as he had lately seen it, entered the room, and Hamlet, in 
great terror, asked what it would have; and the ghost said 
that it came to remind him of the revenge he had promised, 
which Hamlet seemed to have forgot; and the ghost bade 
him speak to his mother, for the grief and terror she was in 
would else kill her. It then vanished, and was seen by none 
but Hamlet, neither could he by pointing to where it stood, 
or by any description, make his mother perceive it, who was 
terribly frightened all this while to hear him conversing, as 
it seemed to her, with nothing; and she imputed it to the 
disorder of his mind. But Hamlet begged her not to flatter 
her wicked soul in such a manner as to think that it was 
his madness, and not her own offences, which had brought 
his father’s spirit again on the earth. And he bade her feel 
his pulse, how temperately it beat, not like a madmans. 
And he begged of her with tears to confess herself to Heaven 
for what was past, and for the future to avoid the company 
of the king, and be no more as a wife to him and when she 
should show herself a mother to him, by respecting his 
fathor's memory, he would ask a blessing of her as a son. 
And she promising to observe his directions, the conference - 
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‘And now Hamlet was at leisure to consider who it was 
that, in his unfortunate rashness, he had killed, and when he 
came to see that it was Polonius, the father of the lady 
Ophelia, whom he so dearly loved, he drew apart the dead 
body, and, his spirits being a little quieter, he wept for what 


- he had done. 


SR 


This unfortunate death of Polonius gave tho king a 
pretence for sending Hamlet out of the kingdom. He would 
willingly have put him to death, fearing him as dangerous, 
but he dreaded the people, who loved Hamlet; and the 
queen, who, with all her faults, doted upon the prince, her 
son. So this subtle king, under pretence of providing for 
Hamlet’s safety, that he might not be called to account for 
Polonius's death, caused him to be conveyed on board a ship 
bound for England, under the care of two courtiers, by whom 
he despatched letters to the English Court, which at that 
time was in subjection and paid tribute to Denmark, 
requiring, for special reasons there pretended, that Hamlet 
should be put to death as soon as he landed on English 
ground. Hamlet, suspecting some treachery, in the night 
time secretly got at the letters, and skilfully erasing his own 
name, he in the stead of it put in the names of those two 
courtiers who had the charge of him to be put to death; 
then sealing up the letters he put them into their place 
again. Soon after the ship was attacked by pirates, and a 
sea-fight commenced, in the course of which Hamlet, desirous 
to show his valour, with sword in hand singly boarded the 
enemy’s vessel, while his own ship, in a cowardly manner, 
bore away, and, leaving him to his fate, the two courtiers 
made the best of their way to England, charged with those 
letters the sense of which Hamlet had altered to their own 
deserved destruction. 

The pirates, who had the prince in their power, showed 
themselves gentle enemies ; and knowing whom they had got 
prisoner, in the hope that the prince might do them a good 
turn at court in recompense for any favour they might show 
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day he should present himself before his majesty. When 
he got home a sad spectacle offered itself the first thing to 
his eyes. 

This was the funeral of the young and beautiful Ophelia, 
his once dear mistress. The wits of this young lady had 
begun to turn ever since her poor father’s death. That he 
should die a violent death, and by the hands of the prince 
whom she loved, so affected this tender young maid, that iv 
a little time she grew perfectly distracted, and would go 
about giving flowers away to the ladies of tho court, and 
` saying that they were for her father’s burial, singing songs 
about love and about death, and sometimes such as had no 
meaning at all, as if she had no memory of what happened 
to her. There was a willow which grew slanting over a 
brook, and reflected its leaves in the stream. To this brook 
she came one day when she was unwatched, with garlands 
she had been making, mixed up of daisies and nettles, flowers 


and weeds together, and clambering up to hang her garland | 


upon the boughs of the willow, a bough broke and precipi- 
tated this fair young maid, garland and all that she had 
gathered, into the water, where her clothes bore her up for 
a while, during which she chanted scraps of old tunes, like 
one insensible to her own distress, or as if she were a 
creature natural to that element, but long it was not before 
her garments, heavy with the wet, pulled her in from her 
melodious singing to a muddy and miserable death. It was 
the funeral of this fair maid which her brother Laertes was 
celebrating, the king and queen and whole court being 
present, when Hamlet arrived. He knew not what all this 
show imported, but stood on one side, not inclining to 
interrupt the ceremony. He saw the flowers strewed upon 
her grave, as the custom was in maiden burials, which tho 
queen herself threw in; and as she threw them, she said, 
“Sweets to the sweet! I thought to have decked thy bride- 
bed, sweet maid, not to have strewed thy grave. Thou 
shouldst have been my Hamlet’s wife.” And he heard her 
brother wish that violets might spring from her grave; and 
he saw him leap into the grave all frantic with grief, and 
bid the attendants pile mountains of earth upon him, that 
be might) berburieddiwist detectioA mbiHaailetsdaesifor this 
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fair maid camo back to him, and he could not bear that a 
brother should show so much transport of grief, for he 
thought that he loved Ophelia better than forty thousand 
brothers. Then discovering himself, he leaped into the 
grave where Laertes was, all as frantic or more frantic than 
he, and Lacrtes, knowing him to be Hamlet, who had been 
the cause of his father’s and his sister’s death, grappled him 
by the throat as an enemy, till the attendants parted them : 
and Hamlet, after the funeral, excused his hasty act in 
throwing himself into the grave as if to brave Laertes, but 
he said he could not bear that any one should seem to outgo 
him in grief for the death of the fair Ophelia. And for the 
time these two noble youths seemed reconciled, J 

But out of the grief and anger of Laertes for the death 
of his father and Ophelia, the king, Hamlet’s wicked uncle, 
contrived destruction for Hamlet. He sct on Laertes, under 
cover of peace and reconciliation, to challenge Hamlet to a 
friendly trial of skill at fencing, which Hamlet accepting, a 
day was appointed to try the match. At this match all the 
court was present, and Laertes, by direction of the king, 
prepared a poisoned weapon. Upon this match great wagers 
were laid by the courtiers, as both Hamlet and Laertes were 
known to excel at this sword-play ; and Hamlet, taking up 
the foils, chose one, not at all suspecting the treachery of 
Laertes, or being careful to examine Laertes’ weapon, who, 
instead of a foil or blunted sword, which the laws of fencing 
require, made use of one with a point and poisoned. At 
first Laertes did but play with Hamlet, and suffered him to 
gain some advantages, which the dissembling king magnified 
and extolled beyond measure, drinking to Hamlet's success, 
and wagering rich bets upon the issue; but after a few 
passes, Laertes, growing warm, made a deadly thrust at 
Hamlet with his poisoned weapon, and gave him a mortal 
blow. Hamlet, incensed, but not knowing the whole of the 
treachery, in the scuffle exchanged his own innocent weapon 
for Laertes’ deadly one, and with a thrust of Laertes’ own 
sword repaid Laertes home, who was thus justly caught in 
his own treachery. In this instant the queen shrieked out 
that she was poisoned. She had inadvertently drunk out 
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that, being warm in fencing, he should call for drink; into 
this the treacherous king had infused a deadly poison, to 
make sure of Hamlet, if Laertes had failed. He had for- 
gotten to warn the queen of the bowl, which she drank of, 
and immediately died, exclaiming with her last breath that 
she was poisoned. Hamlet, suspecting some treachery, 
ordered the doors to be shut, while he sought it out 
Laertes told him to seek no further, for he was the traitor; 
and feeling his life go away with the wound which Hamlet 
had given him, he made confession of the treachery he had 
used, and how he had fallen a victim to it; and he told 
Hamlet of the envenomed point, and said that Hamlet had 
not half-an-hour to live, for no medicine could cure him; and 
begging forgiveness of Hamlet, he died, with his last words 
accusing the king of being the contriver of the mischief. 
When Hamlet saw his end draw near, there being yet some 
venom left upon the sword, he suddenly turned upon his 
false uncle, and thrust the point of it to his heart, fulfilling 
the promise which he had made to his father’s spirit, whose 
. injunction was now accomplished, and his foul murder re- 
venged upon the murderer. Then Hamlet, feeling his breath 
fail and life departing, turned to his dear friend Horatio, 
who had been spectator of this fatal tragedy, and with his 
dying breath requested him that he would live to tell his 
story to the world (for Horatio had made a motion as if he 
would slay himself to accompany the prince in death); and 
Horatio promised that he would make a true report, as one 
that was privy to all the circumstances. And, thus satisfied, 
the noble heart of Hamlet cracked; and Horatio and the 
bystanders with many tears commended the spirit of their 
sweet prince to the guardianship of angels. For Hamlet 
was a loving and a gentle prince, and greatly beloved for his 
many noble and prince-like qualities; and if he had lived, 
would no doubt have proved a most royal and complete 
king to Denmark. : 
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ae was a certain island in the sea, the only inhabi- 
tants of which were an old man, whose name was 
Prospero, and his daughter Miranda, a very beautiful young 
lady. She came to this island so young that she had no 
memory of having seen any other human face than her 
father’s. 

They lived in a cave or cell made out of a rock; it was 
divided into several apartments, one of which Prospero called 
his study ; there he kept his books, which chiefly treated of 
magic, a study at that time much affected by all learned 
men; and the knowledge of this art he found very useful to 
him, for being thrown by a strange chance upon this island, 
which had been enchanted by a witch called Sycorax, who 
died there a short time before his arrival, Prospero, by virtue 

„of his art, released many good spirits, that Sycorax had 
imprisoned in the bodies of large trees, because they had 
refused to execute her wicked commands. These gentle 
spirits were ever after obedient to the will of Prospero. Of 
these Ariel was the chief. ‘ 

The lively little sprite Ariel had nothing mischievous in 
his nature, except that he took rather too much pleasure in 
tormenting an ugly monster called Caliban, for he owed him 

aà grudge because he was the son of his old enemy Sycorax. 
This Caliban Prospero found in the woods a strange mis- 
shapen thing, far less human in form than an ape ; he took 
him home to his cell and taught him to speak, and Prospero 
would have been very kind to him, but the bad nature which 
Caliban inherited from his mother Sycorax would not let 
him learn anything good or useful; therefore he was 
employed like a slave to fetch wood, and do the most 
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laborious. offices; and Ariel had the charge of compelling 
him to these services. . : m 

When Caliban was lazy and neglected his work, Ariel 
(who was invisible to all eyes but Prospero’s) would come 


likeness of a hedgehog he would lie tumbling in Caliban’s 
way, who feared the hedgehog’s sharp quills would prick hig 
bare feet. With a variety of such-like vexatious tricks Ariel 


work which Prospero commanded him to do. 
Having these powerful spirits obedient to his will, 
their means command the winds and the 


waves of the sea. By his orders they raised a violent storm, 


full of living beings like themselves. “O my dear father,” 
said she, “if by your art you have raised this dreadful 

. storm, have pity on their sad distress. See! the vessel will 
be dashed to pieces. Poor souls ! they will all perish. If 
I had power I would sink the sea beneath the earth rather 
than the good ship should be destroyed with all the precious 
souls within her.” 

“Be not so amazed, daughter Miranda,” said Prospero ; 
“there is no harm done. I have so ordered it that no 
person in the ship shall receive any hurt. What I have 
done has been in care of you, my dear child. You are 
ignorant who you are or where you came from, and you 
know no more of me but that I am your father, and live in 
this poor cave. Can you remember a time before you came 
to this cell? I think you cannot, for you were not then . 
three years of age.” 

“Certainly I can, sir,” replied Miranda. 

“By what?” asked Prospero; “by any other house or 
person? Tell me what you can remember, my child.” 

Miranda said, “It seems to me like the recollection of a 
dream. But had I not once four or five women who attended 
upon Web” Jangamwadi Math Collection. Digitized by eGangotri 
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Prospero answered, “ You had, and more. How is it that 
this still lives in your mind? Do you remember how you 
came here?” 

“No, sir,” said Miranda, “I remember nothing more.” 

“Twelve years ago, Miranda,” continued Prospero, “I 
was Duke of Milan, and you were a princess and my only 
heir. I had a younger brother whose name was Antonio, 
to whom I trusted everything; and as I was fond of retire- 
ment and deep study, I commonly left the management of 
my state affairs to your uncle, my false brother (for so 
- indeed he proved). I, neglecting all worldly ends, buried 
among my books, did dedicate my whole time to the better- 
ing of my mind. My brother Antonio, being thus in 
possession of my power, began to think himself the duke 
indeed. The opportunity I gave him of making himself 
popular among my subjects awakened in his bad. nature a 
proud ambition to deprive me of my dukedom: this he soon 
effected with the aid of the King of Naples, a powerful 
prince, who was my enemy.” 

“Wherefore,” said Miranda, “did they not that hour 
destroy us?” at 3 i 

“My child,” answered her father, “they durst not, so 
dear was the love that my people bore me. Antonio carried 
us on board a ship, and when we were some leagues out at 
sea he forced us into a small boat, without either tackle, sail, 
or mast ; there he left us, as he thought, to perish. But a 
kind lord of my court, one Gonzalo, who loved me, had 
privately placed in the boat water, provisions, apparel, and < 
some books which I prize above my dukedom.” 

“QO: my father,” said Miranda, “what a trouble must I 
have been to you then !” 

“ No, my love,” said Prospero, “you were a little cherub 
that did preserve me. Your innocent smiles made me to 
bear up against my misfortunes. Our food lasted till we 
landed on this desert island, since when my chief delight has 
been in teaching you, Miranda, and well have you profited 
by my instructions.” à : 

“Heaven thank you, my dear father,” said Miranda. | 
“Now pray tell me, sir, your reason for raising this sea 
storm,” f 
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“Know then,” said her father, “that by means of this 
storm my enemies, the King of Naples and my cruel brother, 
are cast ashore upon this island.” 

Having so said, Prospero gently touched his daughter 
with his magic wand, and she fell fast asleep; for the spirit 
Ariel just then presented himself before his master to give 
an account of the tempest, and how he had disposed of. the 
ship's company ; and though the spirits were always invisible 
to Miranda, Prospero did not choose she should hear him 
holding converse (as would seem to her) with the empty air. 

“Well, my bravo spirit,” said Prospero to Ariel, “how 
have you performed your task?” 

Ariel gave a lively description of the storm, and of the 


Bei teror of the mariners, and how the king’s son, Ferdinand, 


was the first who leaped into the sea, and his father thought 
he saw this dear son swallowed up by the waves and lost. 
“But he is safe,” said Ariel, “in a corner of the isle, sitting 
with his arms folded, sadly lamenting the loss of the king, 
his father, whom he concludes drowned. Nota hair of his 
head is injured, and his princely garments, though drenched 
in the sea-waves, look fresher than before.” 

“That’s my delicate Ariel,” said Prospero. “Bring him 


hither ; my daughter must see this young prince. Whereis . 


the king and my brother?” 

“T left them,” answered Ariel, “searching for Ferdinand, 
whom they have little hopes of finding, thinking they saw 
him perish. Of the ship’s crew not one is missing, though 
each one thinks himself the only one saved; and the ship, 
though invisible to them, is safe in the harbour.” 

“Ariel,” said Prospero, “thy charge is faithfully per- 
formed, but there is more work yet.” ` 

“Is there more work?” said Ariel. “Let me remind 
you, master, you have promised me my liberty. I pray, 
remember I have done you worthy service, told you no lies, 
made no mistakes, served you without grudge or grumbling.” 

“How now?” said Prospero. “You do not recollect 
what a torment I freed you from. Have you forgotten the 
wicked witch Sycorax, who with age and envy was almost 
bent double? Where was she born? Speak ; tell me.” 
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“Oh, was sho so?” said Prospero. “I must recount 
what you have been, which I find you do not remember. 
This bad witch Sycorax, for her witcherafts, too terrible to 
enter human hearing, was banished from Algiers, and here 
left by the sailors, and because you were a spirit too delicate 
to execute her wicked commands, she shut you up in a tree, 
where I found you howling. This torment, remember, I 
did free you from.” 

“Pardon me, dear master,” said Ariel, ashamed to seem 
ungrateful; “I will obey your commands.” 8 

“Do so,” said Prospero, “and I will set you free.” He 
then gave orders what further he would have him do, and 
away went Ariel, first to where he had left Ferdinand, and 
found him still sitting on the grass in the same melancholy 
posture. 

“O, my young gentleman,” said Ariel, when he saw him, 
“I will soon move you. You must be brought, I find, for 
the Lady Miranda to have a sight of your pretty person. 
Come, sir, follow me.” . He then began singing, 

“Full fathom five thy father lies: |... i 
Of his bones are coral made ; ASS 
Those are pearls that were his eyes : 
Nothing of him that doth fade, 
But doth suffer a sca-cliange 
Into something rich and strange. a 
Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell: © 
h Hark, now I hear them, ding-dong bell.” 

This strange news of his lost father soon roused the prince 
from the stupid_fit into which he had fallen. He followed 
in amazement the sound of Ariel’s voice till it led him to 
Prospero and Miranda, who were seated under the shade of 
a large tree. Now, Miranda had never seen a man before 
except her own father. : 

“ Miranda,” said Prospero, “ tell me what you are looking 
at yonder. s : 

“O, father,” said Miranda, in a strange surprise, “surely 
that is a spirit. Lord! how it looks about! Believe me, 
sir, it is a beautiful creature. Is it not a spirit?” 

“No, girl,” answered her father; “it eats, and sleeps, 
and has senses such as we have. This young man you see 


i ip. He is somewhat altered by grief, or you 
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might call him a handsome person. He has lost his com- 
panions, and is wandering about to find them.” -{- 
| Miranda, who thought all men had grave faces and grey 


| beards like-her father, was delighted with the appearance of“ 


this beautiful young prince; and Ferdinand, seeing such a 
lovely lady in this desert place, and from the strange sounds 
he had heard expected nothing but wonders, thought he was 
upon an enchanted island, and that Miranda was the goddess 
of the place, and as such he began to address her. 

She timidly answered she was no goddess, but a simple 
maid, and was going to give an account of herself, when 
Prospero interrupted her. He was well pleased to find they 
admired each other, for he plainly perceived they had (as 
we say) fallen in love at first sight; but to try Ferdinand’s 
constancy, he resolved to throw some difficulties in their 
“way ; therefore advancing forward, he addressed the prince 
with a stern air, telling him he came to the island as a spy, 
to take it from him who was the lord of it. “Follow me,” 
said he, “I will tie you neck-and feet together. You shall 
drink sea-water; shell-fish; withered roots, and husks of 
acorns shall be your food.” “No,” said Ferdinand, “I will 
resist such entertainment till I see a more powerful enemy,” 
and drew his sword; but Prospero, waving his magic wand, 
fixed him to the spot where he stood, so that he had no 
power to move. “hk 

Miranda hung upon her father, saying, “ Why are you so 
ungentle? Have pity, sir, I will be his surety. This is the 
second man I ever saw, and to me he seems a true one.” 

« Silence,” said her father, “one word more will make me 


chide you, girl! What! an advocate for an impostor!” 


You think there are no more such fine men, having scen 


only him and Caliban. I tell you, foolish girl, most man as ~ 


far excel this as he does Caliban.” This he said to prove 
his daughter’s constancy ; and she replied, “My affections 
are most humble. I have no wish to see a goodlier man.” 


“Come on, young man,” said Prospero to the prince, ` 


“you have no power to disobey me.” 

i “I have not indeed,” answered Ferdinand ; and not know- 
ing it was by magic he was deprived of all power of resistance, 
he WG-@stonjshebdonfinddisaros. Bwittedngalgacqmpelled to 
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follow Prospero: looking back on Miranda as long as he 
could sce her, he said, as he went after Prospero into the 
cave, “ My spirits are all bound up, as if I were in a dream; 


but this man’s threats, and the weakness which-I feel, would: 


seem light to me if from my prison I might once a da 
behold this fair maid.” ER 1 i 


Prospero kept Ferdinand not long confined within the 


cell: he soon brought out his prisoner, and set him a severe ` 


task to perform, taking care to let his daughter know the 
hard labour he had imposed on him, and then.prétending to 
go into his study, he secrotly watched them both." 

Prospero had commanded Ferdinand to pile up some 
“ heavy logs of wood. King’s sons not being much used to 
laborious work, Miranda soon after found her Jover almost 
dying with fatigue. “Alas!” said she, “do not work so 
hard; my father is at his studies, he is safe for these three 
hours: pray rest yourself.” :. 

“O, my dear lady,” said Ferdinand, “I dare not. I must 
finish my task before I take my rest.” 

“If you will sit down,” said Miranda, “I will carry your 
logs the while.” But this Ferdinand would by no means 
agree to. Instead of a help Miranda became a hindtance, 


for they began a long conversation, so that the business of 


log-carrying went on very slowly. - MAA 


Prospero, who had enjoined Ferdinand this task merely 


as a trial of his love, was not at his books as his daughter 
supposeil, but was standing by them invisible, to overhear 
what they said. 

Ferdinand inquired her name, which she told him, saying 
it was against her father’s express command she did so. 

Prospero only smiled at this first instance of his daughter's 
disobedience, for having by his magic art caused his daughter 
to fall in love so suddenly, he was not angry that she showed 
her love by forgetting to obey his commands. And he 
listened well pleased to a long speech of Ferdinand’s, in 
which he professed to love her above all’ the ladies he ever 
saw. 

In answer to his praises of her beauty, which he said 
exceeded all the women in the world, she replied, “I do not 
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men than you, my good friend, and my dear father. How 
features are abroad, I know not; but believe me, sir, I would 
not wish any companion in the world but you, nor can my 
imagination form any shape but yours that I could like. 
But, sir, I fear I talk to you too freely, and my father’s 
precepts I forget.” 

At this Prospero smiled and nodded his head, as much as 
to say, “This goes on exactly as I could wish; my girl will 
be Queen of Naples.” 

And tHon Ferdinand, in another fine long speech (for 
young princes speak in courtly phrases), told the innocent 
Miranda he was heir to the crown of Naples, and that she 
should be his queen. 

«Ah! sir,” said she, “I am a fool to weep at what I am 
glad of. I will answer you in plain and holy innocence. I 
am your wife if you will marry me.” 

Prospero prevented Ferdinand’s thanks by appearing 
visible before them. 

“Fear nothing, my child,” said he, “I have overheard 
and approve of all you have said. And, Ferdinand, if I 
have too severely used you, I will make you rich amends by 
giving you my daughter. All your vexations were but my 
trials of your love, and you have nobly stood the test. 
Then as my gift, which your true love has worthily purchased, 
take my daughter, and do not smile that I boast she is above ^ 


| all praise” He then, telling them that he had business `` 


which reguired his presence, desired they would sit down 
and talk together till he returned; and this command 
Miranda seemed not at all disposed to disobey. 

When Prospero left them, he called his spirit Ariel, who 
quickly appeared before him, eager to relate what he had 
done with Prospero’s brother and the King of Naples. „Ariel 
said he had left them almost out of their senses with fear at 
the strange things he had caused them to see and hear. 
When fatigued with wandering about and famished for want 
of food, he had suddenly set before them a delicious banquet, 
and then, just as they were going to eat, he appeared visible 
before them, in the shape of a harpy, a voracious monster . 
with wings, and the feast vanished away. ‘Then, to their 
utter amazément; thiseenting dianppigpekente Ebeg: rremind- 
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ing them of their cruclty in driving Prospero from his 
dukedom, and leaving him and his infant daughter to perish 
in the sea, saying that for this cause these terrors were 
suffered to afflict them. 

The King of Naples and Antonio, the false brother, 
repented the injustice they had done to Prospero; and 
Ariel told his master he was certain their penitence was 
oy and that he, though a spirit, could not but pity 

em. . 

“Then bring them hither, Ariel,” said Prosperd ; “if you, 
who are but a spirit, feel for their distress, shall not I, who 
am a human being like themselves, have compassion on them? 
Bring them quickly, my dainty Ariel.” 4— 

Ariel soon returned with the king, Antonio, and old 
Gonzalo in their train, who had followed him wondering at 
the wild music he played in the air to draw them on to his 
master’s presence. This Gonzalo was the same who had so _ 
kindly provided Prospero formerly: with books and provisions, ta. /, 
when his wicked brother left him, as he thought, to perish 
in an open boat in the sea. ty Qn, BAR « 

Grief and terror had so stupefied their senses that they 
did not know Prospero. He first discovered himself to the 
good old Gonzalo, calling him the preserver of his life, and 

_ then his brother and the king knew that he was the injured 
-. Prospero. 

Antonio, with tears 'and sad words of sorrow and true 
repentance, implored his brother's forgiveness ; and the king __ 
expressed his sincere remorse for having assisted Antonio to “ 
depose his brother; and Prospero forgave them, and upon 
their engaging to restore his dukedom, he said to the King 

“œ of Naples, “I have a gift in store for you too,” and opening: 
"© 4 a door, showed him his son Ferdinand playing at chess with 
5ta Miranda. 

Nothing could exceed the joy of the father and the son 
at this unexpected meeting, for they each thought the other 
drowned in the storm. 

“© wonder!” said Miranda, “ what noble creatures these 
are! it must surely be a brave world that has such people 
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the beauty and excellent graces of the young Miranda as his 
son had been. “Who is this maid?” said he; “she seems 
the goddess that has parted us and brought us thus together.” 
“No, sir,” answered Ferdinand, smiling to find his father had ' 
fallen into the same mistake that he had done when he first 
saw Miranda, “she is a mortal, but by immortal Providence 
she is mine; I chose her when I could not ask you, my 
father, for your coriserit, not thinking you were alive. -She 
is the daughter of this Prospero, who is the famous Duke of 
Milan, of whose renown I have heard so much, but never saw 
him till now; of him I have received a new life; he has 
made himself to me a secorid father, giving me this dear 
lady.” 

Thon I must be her father,” said the king; “but oh! 
how oddly will it sound, that I must ask my child’s forgive- 
ness.” xe a SAP n" 

“No moré of that,” said Prospero; “let us not remember 
our troubles past, since they so happily have ended.” And 


then Prospero etubraced his brother, and again assured him':- k 


of his forgiveness, and said that a wise, overruling Providence 
had permitted that lie should be driven froni his poor duke- 
dom of Milan, that his daughter might inherit the crown of 
Naples, for that by their mecting in this desert island it had 
happened that the king’s son had loved Mitanda. -— 

These kind words which Prospero spoke, medhing to 
comfort his brother, so filled Antonio with shame and remorse 
that he wept arid was unable to speak, and the kind old 
Gonzalo wept to see this joyful reconciliation, and prayed 
for blessings on the young couple T 37 2903 ff - 

Prospero now told them that their ship was safe in the 
harbour, and the sailors all on board her, and that he and 
his daughter would accompany them home tlie next morning. 
“In the meantime,” said he, “partake of such refreshments 
as my poor cave affords, and for your evening’s entertainment 
I will relate the history of my life from my first landing in 
this desert island.” He then called for Caliban to prepare 
some food and set the cave in order, and the company were 
astonished at the uncouth form and savage appearance of 
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Before Prospero left the island he dismissed Ariel from 
his service, to the- great joy of that lively little spirit, who, 
though he had been a faithful servant to his master, was 
always longing to enjoy his free liberty, to wander un- 
controlled in the air like a wild bird, under green trees, 
among pleasant fruits and sweet-smelling flowers. “My 
quaint Ariel,” said Prospero to the little sprite when he 
made him free, “I shall miss you; yet you shall have your 
freedom.” “Thank you, my dear master,” said Ariel, “ but 
give me leave to attend your ship home with prosperous 
gales before you bid farewell to the assistance of your faith- 
ful spirit, and then, master, when I am free how merrily I 
shall live!” Here Ariel sung this pretty song— 


“Where the bee sucks, there suck I ; 
In a cowslip's boll I lic : 
There I couch when owls do cry, 
On the bat's back I do fly 
After summer merrily. 
Merrily, merrily, shall I live now 
Under the blossom that hangs on the bough.” 


Prospero then buried deep in the earth his magical books 
and wand, for he was resolved never more to make use of 
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URING the time that France was divided into provinces 

(or dukedoms as they were called) there reigned in 

one of these provinces an usurper, who had deposed and 
banished his elder brother, the lawful duke. 

The duke, who was thus driven from his dominions, 
retired with a few faithful followers to the forest of Arden; 
and here the good duke lived with his loving friends, who 
had put themselves into a voluntary exile for his sake, while 
their lands and revenues enriched the false usurper; and 
-custom soon made the life of careless ease they led here 
more sweet to them than the pomp and uneasy splendour of 
a courtier’s life. Here they lived like the old Robin Hood 
of England, and to this forest many noble youths daily 
resorted from the court, and did fleet the time carelessly, as 
they did who lived in the golden age. In the summer they 
lay along under the fine Shade of the large forest trees, 


marking the playful sports of the wild deer; and so fond. _ : 


were they of these poor dappled fools,who seemed to be the: 
native inhabitants of the forest, that it grieved them to be ‘ 
forced to kill them to supply themselves with venison for 
their food. When the cold winds of winter made the duke 
feel the change of his adverse fortune, he would endure it 
patiently and say, “These chilling winds which blow upon 
my body are true counsellors; they do not flatter, but 
represent truly to me my condition; and though they bite 
sharply, their tooth is nothing like so keen as that of un- 
kindness and ingratitude. I find that, howsoever men speak 
against adversity, yet some sweet uses are to be extracted 
from it; like the jewel, precious for medicine, which is taken 
from the-hedahoirtisivéatnolecionl despised toads V9 Tn this 
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manner did the patient duke draw a useful moral from 
everything that he saw, and by the help of. this moralising 
turn, in that life of his, remote from public haunts, he could 
find tongues in ‘trees, books in the running brooks, sermons 
in stones, and good in everything. &: Man ka 
The banished duke had an only daughter, named Rosalind, 
whom the usurper, Duke Frederick, when he banished her 
father, still retained in his court as a companion for his own 
daughter Celia. “A strict friendship subsisted between these 
ladies, which the disagreement between their fathers did not 
in the least interrupt, Celia striving by every kindness in 
her power to make amends to Rosalind for the injustice of 
her’ own father in deposing the father of Rosalind, and 
whenever the thoughts of her father’s banishment, and her 


own dependence on the false usurper, made Rosalind melam »- >» -’ 


choly, Celia’s whole care was to comfort and console her. 


One day, when Celia was talking in her usual kind manner SaF 


to Rosalind, saying, “I pray you, Rosalind, my sweet cousin, 
be merry,” a messenger entered from the duke, to tell them 
that if they wished to see a wrestling match, which was just 
going to begin, they must come instantly to the court before 
the palace ; and Celia, thinking it would amuse Rosalind, 
agreed to go and see it. 

In those times wrestling, which is only practised now by 
country clowns, was a favourite sport even in the courts of 
princes, and before fair ladies and princesses. To this wrest- 
ling match, therefore, Celia and Rosalind went. They found . 
that it was likely to prove a very tragical sight, for a large ` 
and powerful man, who had long been practised in the art of . 
wrestling, and had slain many men in contests of this kind, 
was just going to wrestle with a very young man, who, from 
his extreme youth and inexperience in the art, the beholders 
all thought would certainly be killed. i 

When the duke saw Celia and Rosalind, he said, “How 
now, daughter and niece; are you crept hither to see the wrest- 
ling? You will take little delight in it; there is such odds 
in the men. In pity to this young man, I would wish to 
persuade him from wrestling. Speak to him, ladies, and see 
if you can move him.” 
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and first Celia entreated the young stranger that he would 
desist from the attempt, and thon Rosalind spoke so kindly 
to him, and with such feeling consideration for the danger he 
was about to undergo, that, instead of being persuaded by 
her gentle words to forego his purpose, all his thoughts were 
bent to distinguish himself by his courage in this lovely 
lady's eyes.».. He refused the request of Celia and Rosalind 
„< in such graceful and modest words that they felt still more 
>=>" concern. for him. „He concluded his refusal with saying, “1 
>ù am sorry to deny? such fair“and excellent ladies anything. 
55 But let your fair eyes and gentle wishes go with me to my 
trial, wherein, if I be conquered, there is one shamed that 
J > was never gracious; if I am killed, there is one dead that is 
willing to die., I shall do my friends no wrong, for I have 
none to lament me; the wozld no injury, for in it I have 
| nothing; for I only fill up.a place in the world which may 
3 be better supplied when I have made it empty.” 
3 And now the wrestling match began. Celia wished the 
à young stranger might not be hurt, but Rosalind felt most for 
Š him. The friendless state which he said he was in, and that 
he wished to die, made Rosalind think that he was, like 
+; herself, unfortunate, and she pitied him so much, and so deep 
wu wan interest. she took in his danger while he was wrestling, 
& Y that.she might almost be said at that moment to have fallen 
‘2 Sin love with him. 
gy? The kindness shown this unknown youth by these fair and 
J EN noble ladies gave him courage and strength, so that he per- 
formed wonders, and in the end completely conquered his 
antagonist, who was so much hurt that for a while he was 
unable to speak or move. 

The Duke Frederick was much pleased with the courage 
and skill shown by this young stranger, and desired to know. 
his name and parentage, meaning to take him under his pro- 
tection. Supers RD 

The stranger said his name was Orlando, and that he was 
the youngest son of Sir Rowland de Bois. 

Sir Rowland de Bois, the father of Orlando, had been dead 
some years; but when he was living he had been a true 
subject and dear friend of the banished duke ; therefore, when 
FrederictCheatah@rinndovinisGhle star Pi His Hh Psed Bpbther's 
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friend, all his liking for this brave young man was changed 

into displeasure, and he left the place in very ill humour. ++? 
Hating to hear the very name of any of his brothers friends, ga 
and yet still admiring the valour of the youth, he said as he `“ 
Went out that he wished Orlando had been the son of any 

other man. SA Desta, | 

Rosalind was delighted to hear that her new favourite 
was the son of her father’s old ftiend, and she said to Celia, 
“My father loved Sir Rowland de Bois, and if I had known 
this young man was his son I would have added tears to my 
entreaties before he should have ventured.” - - a ne 

The ladies then went up to him, and seeing him abashed by 
the sudden displeasure shown by the duke, they spoke kind 
and encouraging words to ‘him; and Rosalind, when they 
were going away, turned back to speak some more civil 
things to the brave young son of her father’s old friend ; and 
taking a chain from off her neck, she said, “Gentleman, 
wear this for me. I am out of suits with fortune, or I 
would give you a more valuable present.” 

When the ladies were alone, Rosalind’s talk being still of 
Orlando, Celia began to perceive her cousin had fallen in 
love with the handsome young wrestler, and she said to 
Rosalind, “ Is it possible you should fall in love so suddenly 1" 
Rosalind replied, “The duke, my father, loved his father 
dearly.” “But,” said Celia, “does it therefore follow that 
you should love his son dearly ? for then I ought to hate 
him, for my father hated his father; yet I do not hate 
. Orlando.” + 

Frederick being enraged at the sight of Sir Rowland de 
Bois’ son, which reminded him of the many friends the 
banished duke had among the nobility, and having been for 
some time displeased with his niece, because the people 
praised her for her virtues, and pitied her for her good 
father’s sake, his malice suddenly broke out against her 
and while Celia and Rosalind were talking of Orlando, 
Frederick entered the room, and with looks full of anger 
ordered Rosalind instantly to leave the palace, and follow 
her father into banishment, telling Celia, who in vain 
pleaded for her, that he had only suffered Rosalind to stay 
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you to let her stay, for I was too young at that time to 
value her ; but now that I know her worth, and that we so 


if one of them was to be dressed like a man; and so it was 
quickly agreed on between them, that as Rosalind was the 
taller, she should wear the dress of a young countryman, 
and Celia should be habited like a country lass, and that 
they should say they were brother and sister ; and Rosalind 
said she would be called Ganymede, and Celia chose the 
name of Aliena. 2 


"3 called) with her manly garh, seemed to have put on a manly 


courage. The faithful friendship Celia had shown in 
accompanying Rosalind so many weary miles made the new 
brother, in recompense for this true love, exert a cheerful 
spirit, as if he were indeed Ganymede, the rustic and stout- 
hearted brother of the gentle village maiden, Aliena. 

When at last they came to the forest of Arden, they no 
longer fodxil theaconueniend dnitectand Dypioddascommedations 
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they had met with on the road, and being in want of food 

and rest, Ganymede, who had so merrily cheered his sister 

with pleasant speeches and happy remarks all the way, now 
owned to Aliena that he was so weary he could find in 

his heart to disgrace his man’s apparel and cry like a 
woman, and Aliena declared she could go no further, and 

then again Ganymede tried to recollect that it was a man’s 

duty to comfort and console a woman as the weaker vesscl,. 

and, to seem courageous to his new sister, he said—‘ Come, 

have a good heart, my sister Aliena; we are now at the end , 

of our travel in the forest of Arden.” But feigned manliness :? £ ‘3 
and forced courage would no longer support them, for .. 
though they were in the forest of Arden they knew not where `, 
to find the duke, and here the travel of these weary ladies ~~~ 
might have come toa sad conclusion, for they might have“ ~” 
lost themselves and have perished for want of food; but, >. 
providentially, as they were sitting on the grass, almost ` 
dying with\fatigue and hopeless of any relief, a countryman “` ` 
chanced to pass that way, and Ganymede once more tried to 
speak with a manly boldness, saying, “Shepherd, if love or ~ 
gold can in this desert place procure us entertainment, I 

' pray you bring us where we may rest ourselves, for this 
young maid, my sister, is much fatigued with travelling, 

and faints for want of food.” GA 

The man replied that he was only servant to a shepherd, 
and that his master’s house was just going to be sold, and 
therefore they would find but poor entertainment, but that 
if they would go with him they should be welcome to what , 
there was. Thoy followed the man, the near -prospect of “haf 
relief giving them fresh strength, and bought the house and 
sheep of the shepherd, and took the man who conducted 
them to the shepherd's house to wait on them, and being by 
this means so fortunately provided with a neat cottage, and 
well supplied with provisions, they agreed to stay here till 
they could learn in what part of the forest the duke dwelt. 

When they were rested after the fatigue of their journey, +., 
they began to like their new way of life, and almost fancied = ` 
themselves the shepherd and shepherdess they feigned to be; 
yet sometimes Ganymede remembered he had once been the 
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Orlando, because he was the son of old Sir Rowland, her father’s 
friend, and though Ganymede thought that Orlando was 
many miles distant, even so many weary miles as they had 
travelled, yet it soon appeared that Orlando was also in the 
forest of Arden, and in this manner this strange event came 
to pass. «1. 

Orlando was the youngest son of Sir Rowland de Bois, 
who, when he died, left him (Orlando being then very 
young) to the care of his eldest brother Oliver, charging 
Oliver, on his blessing, to give his brother a good education, 
and provide for him as became the dignity of their ancient 
house. Oliver proved an unworthy brother, and, disregard- 
ing the commands of his dying father, he never put his 
brother to school, but kept him at home untaught and 
entirely neglected. But in his nature and in the noble 
qualities of his mind Orlando so much resembled his 
excellent father that, without any advantages of education, 
he seemed like a youth who had been bred with the utmost 
care ; and Oliver so envied/the fine person and dignified 
manners of his untutored brother, that at last he wished to 
destroy him; and to effect this he set on people to persuade 
him to wrestle with the famous ‘wrestler, who, as has been 


“before related, had killed so many men. Now it was this 


cruel brother’s neglect of him which made Orlando say he 
wished to die, being so friendless. ... 


When, contrary to the wicked hopes he had formed, his _ 


brother proved victorious, his envy. and malice knew no 
bounds, and he swore he would burn the chamber where 
Orlando slept. He was overheard making his vow by one 
that had been an old and faithful friend to their father, and 
that loved Orlando because he resembled Sir «Rowland. 
This old man went out to meet him when he returned from 


the duke's palace, and when he saw Orlando, the peril his s; 9 3 


dear young master was in made him break out into these 
passionate exclamations: “ O, my gentle master, my sweet 
master ; O, you memory of old Sir Rowland ! why are you 


virtuous, why are you gentle, strong, and valiant, and why - 


would you be so fond to overcome the famous wrestler ? 
Your praise is come too swiftly home before you.” Orlando, 
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matter, And then the old man told him how his wicked 
brother, envying the love all people bore him, and now 
hearing the fame he had gained by his victory in the duke’s 
palace, intended to destroy him by setting fire to his 


chamber that night; and, in conclusion, advised him to < ( 


escape the danger he was in by instant flight; and knowing 


Orlando had no money, Adam (for that was the good old . 


man’s name) had brought out with him his own little hoard, 


and he said, “ I have five hundred crowns, the thrifty hire I ;, ; 


saved under your father, and laid by to be provision for me 


when my old limbs should become unfit for services take” ` 


that, and He that doth the ravens feed be comfort to my 
age! Here is the gold; all this I give to you; let me be 


G 


your servant; though I look old, I will do the service of a ` 


younger man in all your business and necessities.” “O 
good old man!” said Orlando, “how well appears in you 
the constant service of the old world! You are not for the 
fashion of these times. We will go along together, and 
before your youthful wages are spent, I shall light upon 
some means for both our maintenance.” ~< 
Together, then, this faithful servant and his loved master 
set out; and Orlando and Adam travelled on uncertain what 
course to pursue, till they came to the forest of Arden, and 
“there they found themselves in the same distress for want of 
food that Ganymede and Aliena had been. They wandered 


on, seeking some human habitation, till they were almost +=" 
spent with hunger and fatigue. Adam at last said, “O my | 


dear master, I die for want of food, I can go no farther!” 
He then laid himself down, thinking to make that place his 
grave, and bade his dear master farewell. Orlando, seeing 
him in this weak state, took his old servant up in his arms, 
and carried him under the shelter of some pleasant trees ; 
and he said to him, “ Cheerily, old Adam, rest your weary 
limbs here a while, and do not talk of dying!” 

Orlando then searched about to find some food, and he 
happened to arrive at that part of the forest where the duke 
was, and he and his friends were just going to eat their 
dinner, this royal duke being seated on the grass, under no 
other canopy than the shady cover of some large trees. 4 
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sword, intending to take their meat by force, and said, 
“ Forbear, and eat no more; I must have your food!” The 
duke asked him if distress had made him so bold, or if he 
were a rude despiser of good manners? On this Orlando 
said he was dying with hunger, and then the duke told him 
he was welcome to sit down and eat with them. Orlando, 
hearing him speak so gently, put up his sword, and blushed 
with shame at the rude manner in which he had demanded 
„their food. “Pardon me, I pray you,” said he; “I thought 
that all things had been savage here, and therefore I put on 
the countenance of stern command; but whatever men you 
are that in this desert, under the shade of melancholy boughs, 
lose and neglect the creeping hours of time; if ever you 
have looked on better days; if ever you have been where 
bells have knolled to church; if you have ever sat at any 
good man’s feast; -if ever from your eyelids you have wiped 
a tear, and know what it is to pity or be pitied, may gentle 
speeches now move you to do me human courtesy!” The 
duke replied, “True it is that we are men (as you say) 
who have seen better days, and though we have now our 
. habitation in this wild forest, we have lived in towns and 
cities, and have with holy bell been knolled to church, 
have sat at good men’s feasts, and from our eyes have wiped 
the drops which sacred pity has engendered: therefore sit 
you down, and take of our refreshment-as much as will 
minister to your wants.” “There is a poor old man,” 
answered Orlando, “who has limped after me many a weary 


step in pure love, oppressed at once with two sad.infirmities,. ~~ j 


` 


age and hunger ; till he be satisfied I must not touch a bit.” . 


“Go, find him out, and bring him hither,” said the duke; 
“we will forbear to eat till you return.” Then Orlando 
went like a doe to find its fawn and give it food, and presently 
returned bringing Adam in his arms; and the duke said, 
> “Set down your venerable burden ; you are both welcome”: 


and they fed the old man and cheered his heart, and he. 


revived, and recovered his health and strength again. 

The duke inquired who Orlando was, and when he found 
that he was the son of his old friend, Sir Rowland de Bois, 
he took him under his protection, and Orlando and his old 
servant dived Jurighntheiduke Dolileéoforeightized by eGangotri 
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Orlando -arrived in the forest not many days after 
Ganymede and Aliena came there, and (as has been before 
related) bought the shepherd's cottage. k 

Ganymede and Aliena were strangely surprised to find 
the name of Rosalind carved on the trees, and love sonnets . 
fastened to them, all addressed to Rosalind; and while they 
were wondering how this could be, they met Orlando, and 
they perceived the chain which Rosalind had given him 
about his neck. > | 

Orlando little thought that Ganymede was the fair princess 
Rosalind, who, by her noble condescension and favour, had^ > 
so won his heart that he passed his whole time in carving „s<. <- 
her name upon the trees, and writing sonnets in praise of _! ` 
her beauty but being much pleased with the graceful air ' . 
of this pretty shepherd youth, he entered into conversation” ' 
with him, and he thought he saw a likeness in Ganymede to =. --:: 
his beloved Rosalind, but that he had none of the dignified... 
deportment of that noble lady ; for Ganymede assumed the“ & 
forward manners often seen in youths when they are between 2-1 
boys and men, and with much archness and humour talked 2: 3 
to Orlando of a certain lover, “who,” said he, “haunts our «° “5 

‘forest, and spoils our young trees with carving Rosalind 

~ upon their barks; and he hangs odes upon hawthorns, and 
elegies on brambles, all praising this same Rosalind. If I 
could find this lover, I would give him some good counsel 
that would soon cure him of his love.” ~~~ 

Orlando confessed that he was the fond lover of whom he 
spoke, and asked Ganymede to give him the good counsel he , 
talked of. The remedy Ganymede proposed, and the counsel 
he gave him, was that Orlando should come every day to 
the cottage where he and his sister Aliena dwelt: “And — 
then,” said Ganymede, “I will feign myself to be Rosalind, ' Lad 
and you shall feign to court me in the same manner as you 

>“ -would do if I was Rosalind, and then I will imitate the 
"fantastic ways of whimsical ladies to their lovers, till I make 
you ashamed of your love} and this is the way I propose to 

cure you.” Orlando had no great faith in the remedy, yet 

<“ he agreed to come every day to Ganymede's cottage, and 
J feign a playful courtship; and every day Orlando visited 
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Ganymede his Rosalind, and evety day talked over ali the 
fine words and flattering compliments, which young men 
-delight to use when they court their mistresses. It does not 
appear, however, that Ganymede made any progress in 

curing Orlando of his love for Rosalind. RAMPS LOTS 

Though Orlando thought all this was but a sportive play 

. (not dreaming that Ganymede was his very Rosalind), yet 
the opportunity it gave him of saying all the fond things he 
had in his heart pleased his fancy almost as well as it did 
_Ganymede’s, who enjoyed the secret jest in knowing these 
fine love speeches were all addressed to the right person. 

In this manner many days passed pleasantly on with these 
young people; and the good-natured Aliena, seeing it made 
Ganymede happy, let him have his own way, and was 
diverted at the mock courtship, and did not care to remind 
Ganymede that the Lady Rosalind had not yet made herself 
known to the duke her father, whose place of resort in the 
forest they had learnt from Orlando. Ganymede met the 
duke one day, and had some talk with him, and the duke 
asked of what parentage he came. Ganymede answered that 
he came of as good a parentage as he did, which made the 
duke smile, for he did not suspect the pretty shepherd boy 
came of royal lineage. Then seeing the duke look well and 

_ happy, Ganymede was content to put off all further explana- 
tion for a few days longer. 

One morning, as Orlando was going to visit Ganymede, 
he saw a man lying asleep on the ground, and a large green 
snake had twisted itself about his neck. The snake, seeing 
Orlando approach, glided away among the bushes. Orlando 
went nearer, and then he discovered a lioness lie couching, . 
with her head on the ground, with a cat-like watch, waiting 
till the sleeping man awaked (for it is said that lions wil) 
prey on nothing that is dead or sleeping). It seemed as it 
Orlando was sent by Providence to free the man from the 
danger of the snake and lioness; but when Orlando looked 
in the man’s face, he perceived that the sleeper, who was 
exposed to this double peril, was his own brother Oliver, 
who had so cruelly used him, and had threatened to destroy 
him by fire, and he was almost tempted to leave him a prey 
to the Bangry dronead! Mya heethertetamebiekazand the 
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gentleness of his nature soon overcame his first anger against 
his brother, and he drew his sword and attacked the lioness, 
and slew her, and thus preserved his brother's life both from - 
the venomous snake and from the furious lioness ; but before 
Orlando could conquer the lioness, she had torn one of his 
arms with her sharp claws. 

While Orlando was engaged with the lioness, Oliver 
awaked, and perceiving that his brother Orlando, whom he 
had so cruelly treated, was saving him from the fury of a 
wild beast at the risk of his own life, shame and remorse at 
once seized him, and he repented of his unworthy conduct, 
and besought with many tears his brother’s pardon for the 
injuries he had done him. Orlando rejoiced to see him so 
penitent, and readily forgave him; they embraced each 
other, and from that hour Oliver loved Orlando with a true 
brotherly affection, though he had come to the forest bent 
on his destruction. 

The wound in Orlando’s arm having bled very much, he 
found himself too weak to go to visit Ganymede, and there- 
fore he desired his brother to ga and tell Ganymede, 
“whom,” said Orlando, “I in sport do call my Rosalind,” 
the accident which had befallen him. 

Thither then Oliver went, and told to Ganymede and 
Aliena how Orlando had saved his life; and when he had 
finished the story of Orlando’s bravery, and his own provi- 
dential escape, he owned to thom that he was Orlando’s 
brother, who had so cruelly used him; and then he told 
them of their reconciliation. %4: nag mat 

The sincere sorrow that Oliver expressed for his offences _ 
made such a lively impression on the kind heart of Aliena, - 
that she instantly fell in love with him; and Oliver .« 

observing how much she pitied the distress he told her he 
felt for his fault, he as suddenly fell in love with her. But 
while love was thus stealing into the hearts of Aliena and 
Oliver, he was no less busy with Ganymede, who, hearing of 
the danger Orlando had been in, and that he was wounded 
by the lioness, fainted ;-and when ho recoyered, he pretended 
that he had counterfeited,the swoon in the imaginary 
character of Rosalind, and Ganymede said to Oliver, “Tell z. 9 
your brother Orlando how well I counterfeited a swoon.” 3: 
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But Oliver saw by the paleness of his colton that he 
did really faint, and, much wondering at the weakness of 
the young man, he said, “Well, if you did counterfeit, take 
a good heart, and counterfeit to bea man.” “So I do,” 
replied Ganymede, truly, “but I should have been a woman 
by right.” 

Oliver made this visit a very long one, and when at last 
he returned back to his brother, he had much news to tell 
him ; for, besides the account of Ganymede’s fainting at the 
hearing that Orlando was wounded, Oliver told him how he 
had fallen in love with the fair shepherdess Aliena, and that . 
- she had lent a favourable ear to his suit, even in this their 
first interview ; and he talked to his brother, as of a thing 
almost settled, that he should marry Aliena, saying that he 
so well loved her that he would live here as'a shepherd, and 
settle his estate and house at home upon Orlando. 

“You have my consent,” said Orlando. “Let your 
wedding be to-morrow, and I will invite the duke and his 
friends. Go and persuade your shepherdess to agree to 


, this: she is now alone, for look, here comes her brother.” 


Oliver went to Aliena; and Ganymede, whom Orlando had 
“perceived approaching, came to innir after the health of. 


` his wounded friend. -5 DS À 
When Orlando and Ganymede bagan io: talk over the “. d 
sudden love which had taken place between Oliver and -: 


Aliena, Orlando said he had advised his brother to persuade 
his fair shepherdess to be married on the morrow, and then 
he added how much he could wish to be married on the 


same ere to his Rosalind. „sto = a y ho GS ee By nal 
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meaning. “By my life I do,” said Ganymede; “ therefore 
put on your best clothes, and bid the duke and your friends 
to your wedding ; for if you desire to be married to-morrow 
to Rosalind, she shall be here.” 

The next morning, Oliver having obtained the consent of 
Aliena, they came into the presence of the duke, and with 
them also came Orlando. 

They being all assembled to celebrate this double 
marriage, and as yet only one of the brides appearing, there 


was much of wondering and conjecture, but they mostly ==- 


thought that Ganymede was making a jest of Orlando. 

The duke, hearing that it was his own daughter that 
was to be brought in this strange way, asked Orlando if he 
believed the shepherd boy could really do what he had 
promised; and while Orlando was answering that he knew 
not what to think, Ganymede entered and asked the duke, 
if he brought his daughter, whether he would consent to her 
marriage with Orlando. “That I would,” said the duke, 
“if I had kingdoms to give with her.” Ganymede then said 
to Orlando, “ And you say you will marry her if I bring her 
here?” “That I would,” said Orlando, “if I were king of 
many kingdoms.” mbes An 3 

Ganymede and Aliena then went out together, and 
Ganymede throwing off his male attire and being once more 

-dressed in woman’s apparel, quickly became Rosalind 
without the power of magic; and Aliena, changing her 
country garb for her own rich clothes, was with as little 
trouble transformed into the Lady Celia. 

While they were gone, the duke said to Orlando that he 
thought the shepherd Ganymede very like his daughter 
Rosalind ; and Orlando said he also had observed the re- 
semblance. 5 

They had no time to wonder how all this would end, for 
Rosalind and Celia in their own clothes entered; and, no 
longer pretending that it was by the power of magic that 
she came there, Rosalind threw herself on her knees before 
her father and begged his blessing. It seemed so wonderful 
to all present that she should so suddenly appear, that it 
might well have passed for magic; but Rosalind would no 
longer trifle with her father, but told him the story of her 
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banishment, and of her dwelling in the forest as a shepherd 
boy, her cousin Celia passing as her sister. 

The duke ratified the consent he had already given to 
the marriage ; and Orlando and Rosalind, Oliver and Celia, 
were married at the same time. And though their wedding 
could not be celebrated in this wild forest with any of the 


` parade or splendour usual on such occasions, yet a happier 


wedding-day was never passed: and while they were eating 
their venison under the cool shade of the trees, as if nothing 


| should be wanting to complete the felicity, of this good 


duke and the true lovers, an unexpected messenger arrived 


"3 to tell the duke the joyful news that his dukedom was 


a 


restored to him. 

The usurper, enraged at the flight of his daughter Celia, 
and hearing that every day men of great worth resorted to: 
the forest of Arden to join the lawful duke in his exile, 
much envying that his brother should be so highly respected 
in his adversity, put himself at the head of a large force and 
advanced to thé forest, intending to seize his brother and 
put him, with all his faithful followers, to the sword ; but, 
by a wonderful interposition of Providence, this bad brother 
was converted from his evil intention: for, just as he 


1° entered the skirts of the wild forest, he was met by 


MEP 
oe 


an old religious man, a hermit, with whom he had much 
talk, and who in the end completely turned his heart from 
his wicked design. Thenceforward he became a true 


penitent, and resolved, relinquishing his unjust dominion, to)“ 


spend the remainder of his days in a religious house. The 
first act of his newly-conceived penitence was to send a 
messenger to his brother (as has been related) to offer to 
restore to him his dukedom, which he had usurped so long, 
and with it the lands and revenues of his friends, the faithful 
followers of his adversity. 

This joyful news, as unexpected as it was welcome, came 
opportunely to heighten the festivity and rejo'sings at the 


-wedding of the princesses. Celia complimented her cousin on 


this good fortune which had happened to the duke, Rosalind’s 
father, and wished her joy very sincerely, though she herself 
was no longer heir to the dukedom, but by this restoration 


which her father had made Rosalind was now the heir: so 


< 
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completely was the love of these two cousins unmixed with 
anything of jealousy or envy. 

The duke had now an opportunity of rewarding those 
true friends who had stayed with him in his banishment, and 
these worthy followers, though they had patiently shared his 
adverse fortune, were very well pleased to return in peace 
and prosperity to the palace of their lawful duke. 
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HERE lived in the palace at Messina two ladies, whose 

names were Hero and Beatrice. Hero was the daughter, 

and Beatrice the niece, of Leonato, the governor of Messina. 

Beatrice was of a lively temper, and loved to divert her 

cousin Hero, who was of a more serious disposition, with her 

sprightly sallies. Whatever was going forward was sure to 
make matter of mirth for the light-hearted Beatrice. 

At the time the history of these ladies commences, some 
young men of high rank in the army, as they were passing 
through Messina on their return from a war that was just 
ended, in which they had distinguished themselves by their 
great bravery, came to visit Leonato. Among these were 
Don Pedro, the Prince of Arragon, and his friend Claudio, 
who was a lord of Florence; and with them came the wild 
and witty Benedick, and he was a lord of Padua. 

These strangers had been at Messina before, and the 
hospitable governor introduced them to his daughter and his 
niece as their old friends and acquaintance. 

Benedick, the moment he entered the room, began a 
lively conversation with Leonato and the prince. Beatrice, 
who liked not to be left out of any discourse, interrupted 
Benedick with saying, “I wonder that you will still be talking, 
Signior Benedick; nobody marks you.” Benedick was just 
such another rattle-brain as Beatrice, yet he was not pleased 
at this free salutation ; he thought it did not become a well- 
bred lady to be so flippant with her tongue; and Xs re- 
membered, when he was last at Messina, that Beatrice used 
to select him to make her merry jests upon. And as there 
is no one who so little likes to be made a jest of as those who 
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Benedick and Beatrice; these two sharp wits never met in 
former times but a perfect war of raillery was kept up 
between them, and they always parted mutually displeased 
with each other. Therefore when Beatrice stopped him in 
the middle of his discourse with telling him nobody marked 
what he was saying, Benedick, affecting not to have observed 
before that she was present, said, “What, my dear Lady 
Disdain, are you yet living?” And now war broke out afresh 
between them, and a long jangling argument ensued, during 
which Beatrice, although she knew he had so well approved 
his valour in the late war, said that she would eat all he had 
killed there; and observing the prince take delight in Bene- 
dick's conversation, she called him “the prince’s jester.” This 
sarcasm sunk deeper into the mind of Benedick than all 
Beatrice had said before. The hint she gave him that he 
was a coward, by saying she would eat all he had killed, he 
did not regard, knowing himself to be a brave man; but 
there is nothing that great wits so much dread as the im- 
putation of buffoonery, because the charge comes sometimes 
a little too near the truth; therefore Benedick perfectly hated 
Beatrice when she called him “ the princes jester.” ` 

The modest Lady Hero was silent before the noble guests, 
and while Claudio was attentively observing the improvement 
which time had made in her beauty, and was contemplating 
the exquisite graces of her fine figure (for she was an 
admirable young lady), the prince was highly amused with 
listenitig to the humorous dialogue between Benedick and 
Beatrice, and he said in a whisper to Leonato, “This is a 
pleasant-spirited young lady. She were an excellent wife 
for Benedick.” Leonato replied to this suggestion, “O my 
lord, my lord, if they were but a week married, they would 
talk themselves mad.” But though Leonato thought they 
would make a discordant pair, the prince did not give up the 
idea of matching these two keen wits together. 

When the prince returned with Claudio from the palace, 
he found that the marriage he had devised between Benedick 
and Beatrice was not the only one projected in that good 
company, for Claudio spoke in such terms of Hero as made 
the prince guess at what was passing in his heart; and he 
liked it yell, and he said to Claudio, “Do you affect Hero?” 
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To this question Claudio replied, “O my lord, when I was 
last at Messina I looked upon hor with a soldier’s eye that 
liked, but had no leisure for loving ; but now, in this happy 
time of peuce, thoughts of war have left their places vacant 
in my mind, and in their room come thronging soft and 
delicate thoughts, all prompting mo how fair young Hero is, 
reminding me that I liked her before I went to the wars.” 
Claudio’s confession of his love for Hero so wrought upon 
the prince that he lost no time in soliciting the consent of 
Leonato to accept of Claudio for a son-in-law. Leonato 
agreed to this proposal, and the prince found no great diffi- 
culty in persuading the gentle Hero herself to listen to the 
suit of the noble Claudio, who was a lord of rare endowments 
and highly accomplished ; and Claudio, assisted by his kind 
prince, soon prevailed upon Leonato to fix an early day for the 
celebration of his marriage with Hero. 

Claudio was to wait but a few days before he was to be 
married to his fair lady ; yet he complained of the interval 
being tedious, as indeed most young men are impatient when 
they are waiting for the accomplishment of any event they 
have set their hearts upon; the prince, therefore, to make 
the time seem short to him, proposed, as a kind of merry 
pastime, that they should invent some artful scheme to make 
Benedick and Beatrice fall in love with each other. Claudio 
ontered with great satisfaction into this whim of the prince, 
and Leonato promised them his assistance, and even Hero ` 
said she would do any modest office to help her cousin to a 
good husband. 

The device the prince invented was, that the gentlemen 
should make Benedick believe that Beatrice was in love with 

‘him, and that Hero should make Beatrice belicve that 
Benedick was in love with her. 

The prince, Leonato, and Claudio began their operations 
first; and, watching an opportunity when Benedick was 
quietly seated reading in an arbour, the prince and his 
assistants took their station among the trees behind the 
arbour, so near that Benedick could not choose but hear all 
they said; and after some careless talk, the prince said, 
“Come hither, Leonato, What was it you told me the other 
day—that0 youvaniews \BéatiitectinaDignizdove ewathoiBignior 
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Benedick? Idid never think that lady would have loved 
any man.” “No, nor I neither, my lord,” answered Leonato. 
“It is most wonderful that she should so dote on Benedick, 
whom she in all outward behaviour seemed ever to dislike.” 
Claudio confirmed all this with saying, that Hero had told 
him Beatrice was so in love with Benedick that she would 
certainly die of gricf if he could not be brought to love her ; 
which Leonato and Claudio seemed to agree was impossible, 
he having always been such a railor against'all fair ladies, 
` and in particular against Beatrice. 

The prince affected to hearken to all this with great 
compassion for Beatrice, and he said, “It were good that 
-Benedick were told of this.” “To what end?” said Claudio ; 
“he would but make sport of it, and tormont the poor lady 
worse.” “And if he should,” said the prince, “it were a 
good deed to hang him, for Beatrice is an excellent sweet 
lady, and exceeding wise in everything but in loving 
Benedick.” Then the prince motioned to his companions 
that they should walk on, and leave Benedick to meditate 
upon what he had overheard. 

Benedick had been listening, with great eagerness to this 
conversation, and he said to himself when he heard Beatrice 
loved him, “Is it possible? Sits the wind in that corner?” 
And when they were gone he began to reason in this manner 
with himself. “This can be no trick! they were very 
serious, and they have the truth from Hero, and seem to 
pity the lady. Love me! Why, it must be requited! I 
did never think to marry. But when I said I should die 
a bachelor I did not think I should live to be married. 
They say the lady is virtuous and fair. She is so, And 
wise in everything but in loving me. Why, that is no great 
argument of her folly. But here comes Beatrice. By this 
day, she is a fair lady. I do spy some marks of love in 
her.” Beatrice now approached him, and said with her 
usual tartness, “Against my will I am sent to bid you come 
in to dinner.” Benedick, who never felt himself disposed 
to speak so politely to her before, replied, “Fair Beatrice, I 
thank you for your pains.” And when Beatrice, after two 
or three more rude speeches, left him, Benedick thought he 
observed a concealed meaning of kindness under the uncivil 
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words she uttered, and he said aloud, “If I do not take pity 
on her, I am a villain. If I do not. love her, I am a Jew. 
I will go get her picture.” 

The gentleman being thus caught in the net they had 
spread for him, it was now Hero’s turn to play her part 
with Beatrice ; and for this purpose she sent for Ursula and 
Margaret, two gentlewomen who attended upon her, and 
she said to Margaret, “Good Margaret, run to the parlour ; 
there you will find my cousin Beatrice talking with the 
prince and Claudio. ‘Whisper in her ear that I and Ursula 
are walking in the orchard, and that our discourse is all of 
her. Bid her steal into that pleasant arbour, where honey- 
suckles, ripened by the sun, like ungrateful minions, forbid 
the sun to enter.” This arbour into which Hero desired 
Margaret to entice Beatrice was the very same pleasant 
arbour where Benedick had so lately been an attentive 
listener. “I will make her come, I warrant, presently,” 
said Margaret. 

“Hero then, taking Ursula with her into the orchard, 
said to her, “Now, Ursula, when Beatrice comes wo will 
walk up and down this alley, and our talk must be only of 
Benedick, and when I name him let it be your part to 
praise him more than ever man did merit. My talk to you | 
must be how Benedick is in love with Beatrice. Now begin, 
for look where Beatrice, like a lapwing, runs close by the 
ground, to hear our conference.” They then began, Hero 
saying, as if in answer to something which Ursula had. said, 
“No, truly, Ursula, she is too disdainful, her spirits aro as 
coy as wild birds of the rock.” “But are you sure,” said 
Ursula, “that Benedick loves Beatrice so entirely?” Hero 
replied, “So says the prince and my Lord Claudio, and they 
entreated me to acquaint her with it, but I persuaded them, 
if they loved Benedick, never to let Beatrice know of it.” 
“Certainly,” replied Ursula, “it were not good she knew 
his love, lest she made sport of it.” “Why, to say truth,” 
said Hero, “I never yet saw a man, how wise soever, or 
noble, young or rarely featured, but she would dispraise 
him.” “Sure, sure, such carping is not commendable,” said 
Ursula. “No,” replied Hero, “but who dare tell her so? 
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wrong your cousin,” said Ursula, “she cannot be so much 
without true judgment as to refuse so rare a gentleman as 
Signior Benedick.” “He hath an excellent good name,” 
said Hero; “indeed he is the first man in Italy, always 
excepting my dear Claudio.” And now, Hero giving her 
attendant a hint that it was time to change the discourse, 
Ursula said, “And when are you to be married, madam1” 
Hero then told her that she was to be married to Claudio 
the next day, and desired she would go in with her and look 
at some new attire, as she wished to consult with her on 
what she would wear on the morrow. Beatrice, who had 
been listening with breathless eagerness to this dialogue, 
when they went away, exclaimed, “ What fire is in my ears ! 
Can this be true? Farewell, contempt and scorn, and 
maiden pride, adieu! Benedick, love on; I will requite 
you, taming my wild heart to your loving hand.” 

It must have been a pleasant sight to see these old 
enemies converted into new and loving friends, and to 
behold their first meeting after being cheated into mutual 
liking by the merry artifice of the good-humoured prince. 
But a sad reverse in the fortunes of Hero must now be 
thought of. The morrow, which was to have been her 
` wedding day, brought sorrow on the heart of Hero and 
her good father Leonato. À : 

The prince had a half-brother, who came from the wars 
along with him to Messina. This brother (his name was 
Don John), was a melancholy, discontented man, whose 
spirits seemed to labour in the contriving of villainies. He 
hated the prince his brother, and he hated Claudio because 
he was the prince’s friend, and determined to prevent 
Claudio’s marriage with Hero only for the malicious pleasure 
of making Claudio and the prince unhappy ; for he knew 
the prince had set his heart upon this marriage almost as 
much as Claudio himself, and to effect this wicked purpose 
he employed one Borachio, a man as bad as himself, whom 
he encouraged with the offer of a great reward. This 
Borachio paid his court to Margaret, Hero’s attendant; and 
Don John knowing this, prevailed upon him to make 
Margaret promise to talk with him from her lady’s chamber 
window Ehab. dapbtmafterl Berd ovestias] bepjizend yadsta bootitess 
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herself in Hero’s clothes, the better to deceive Claudio into 
the belief that it was Hero, for that was the end he meant 
to compass by this wicked plot. 

Don John then went to the prince and Claudio, and told 
them that Hero was an imprudent lady, and that she talked 
with men from her chamber window at midnight. Now 
this was the evening before the wedding, and he offered tc 
take them that night where they should themselves hear 
Hero discoursing with a man from her window; and they 
consented to go along with him, and Claudio said, “If I see 
anything to-night why I should not marry her, to-morrow 
in the congregation, where I intended to wed her, there will 
I shame her.” The prince also said, “And as I assisted you 
to obtain her, I will join with you to disgrace her.” 

When Don John brought them near Hero’s chamber that 
night, they saw Borachio standing under the window, and 
they saw Margaret looking out of Hero’s window, and heard 
her talking with Borachio; and Margaret being dressed in 
the same clothes they had seen Hero wear, the prince and 
Claudio believed it was the Lady Horo herself. 3 
_ Nothing could equal the anger of Claudio when he had 

made, as he thought, this discovery. All his love for the 
‘innocent Hero was at once converted into hatred, and he 
resolved to expose her in the church, as he had said he 
would, the next day ; and the prince agreed to this, think- 
ing that no punishment could be too severe for the naughty 
lady who talked with a man from her window the very night 
before she was going to be married to the noble Claudio. 

The next day they were all met to celebrate the marriage, 
and Claudio and Hero were standing before the priest, and 

the priest, or friar, as he was called, was proceeding to 
pronounce the marriage ceremony, when Claudio, in tho 
most passionate language, proclaimed the guilt of the blame- 
less Hero, who, amazed at the strange words he uttered, 
said meekly : 

“Ts my lord well that he does speak so wide?” 

Leonato, in the utmost horror, said to the prince :" 

“My lord, why speak not you?” ‘ What should I speak?” 

g . . g 
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upon my honour, myself, my brother, and this grieved 
Claudio did see and hear her last night at midnight talk 
with a man at her chamber window.” 

Benedick, in astonishment at what he had heard, said, 
“This looks not like a nuptial.” 

“True, O God!” replied the heart-struck Hero ; and then 
this hapless lady sunk down in a fainting fit to all appearance 
dead. The prince and Claudio left the church without 
staying to sec if Hero would recover, or at all regarding the 
distress into which they had thrown Leonato. So hard- 
hearted had their angor made them. 

Benedick remained, and assisted Beatrice to recover Hero . 
from her swoon, saying, “How does the lady?” “Dead, I 
think,” replied Beatrice in great agony, for she loved her 
cousin; and, knowing her virtuous principles, she believed 
nothing of what she had heard spoken against her. Not so 
the poor old father ; he believed the story of his child’s fault, 
and it was piteous to hear him lamenting over her as she lay 
like one dead before him, wishing she might never more open 
her eyes. 

But the ancient friar was a wise man and full of observa- 
tion on human nature, and he had attentively marked the 
lady’s countenance when she heard herself accused, and 
noted a thousand blushing shames to start into her face, and 
then he saw an angel-like whiteness bear away those blushes, 
and in her eye he saw a fire that did belie the error that the 
prince did speak against her maiden truth, and he said to 
the sorrowing father, “Call me a fool; trust not my reading, 
nor my observation; trust not my age, my reverence, nor 
my calling, if this sweet lady lie not guiltless here under 
some biting error.” 

When Hero recovered from the swoon into which she had 
. fallen the friar said to her, “Lady, what man is he you are ` 
accused of?” Hero replied, “They know that do accuse 
me; I know of none”; then turning to Leonato she said, 
“O my father, if you can prove that any man has ever 
conversed with me at hours unmeet, or that I yesternight 
exchanged words with any creature, refuse me, hate me, 
torture me to death.” 
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in the prince and Claudio”; and then he counselled Leonato 
that he should report that Hero was dead ; and he said that 
the death-like swoon in which they had left Hero would 
make this easy of belief; and he also advised him that he 
should put on mourning; and erect a monument for her, and 
do all rites that appertain toa burial. “ What will this do?” 
The friar replied, “This report of her death shall change 
slander into pity ; that is some good, but that is not all the 
good I hope for. When Claudio shall hear she died upon 
hearing his words, the idea of her life shall sweetly creep 
into his imagination. Then shall he mourn, if ever love had 
. interest in his heart, and wish he had not so accused her: 
yea, though he thought his accusation true.” 

Benedick now said, “ Leonato, let the friar advise you ; 
and though you know how well I love the prince and 
Claudio, yet on my honour I will not reveal this secret to 
them.” 

Leonato, thus persuaded, yielded; and he said, sorrow- 
fully, “I am so grieved that the smallest twine may lead 
me.” The kind friar then led Leonato and Hero away to 
comfort and console them, and Beatrice and Benedick 
remained alone; and this was the meeting from which their 
friends, who contrived the merry plot against them, expected 
so much diversion ; those friends who were now overwhelmed | 
with affliction, and from whose minds all thoughts of merri- 
ment seemed for ever banished. 

Benedick was the first who spoke, and he said, “ Lady 
Beatrice, have you wept all this while?” “Yea, and I will 
weep a while longer,” said Beatrice. “Surely,” said Benedick, 
“I do believe your fair cousin is wronged.” “Ah!” said 
Beatrice, “how much might that man deserve of me who 
would right her!” Benedick then said, “Is there any way 
to show such friendship? I do love nothing in the world so 
well as you; is not that strange?” “It were as possible,” 
said Beatrice,” for me to say I loved nothing in the world so 
well as you; but believe me not, and yet I lie not. I 
confess nothing, nor I deny nothing. I am sorry for my 
cousin.” “By my sword,” said Benedick, “ yon love me, and 
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world,” said Benedick ; for he loved his friend Claudio, and 
he believed he had been imposed upon. “Is not Claudio a 
villain, that has slandered, scorned, and dishonoured my 
cousin?” said Beatrice; “O that I were a man!” “Hear 
me. Beatrice!” said Benedick. But Beatrice would hear 
nothing in Claudio’s defence; and she continued to urge on 
Benedick to revenge her cousin’s wrongs; and she said, 
“‘lalk with a man out of the window; a proper saying! 
Sweet Hero! she is wronged; she is slandered; she is un- 
done. O that I were a man for Claudio’s sake, or that I had 
any friend who would be a man for my sake! but valour is 
melted into courtesies and compliments. I cannot be a man 
with wishing, therefore I will die a woman with grieving.” 
“Tarry, good Beatrice,” said Benedick ; “ by this hand I love 
you.” “Use it for my love some other way than by swear- 
ing by it,” said Beatrice. “Think you, on your soul, that 
Claudio has wronged Hero?” asked Benedick. “Yea,” 
answered Beatrice, “as sure as I have a thought, or a soul.” 
“Enough,” said Benedick; “I am engaged; I will challenge 
him. I will kiss your hand, and so leave you. By this hand 
Claudio shall render me a dear account! As you hear from 
me, so think of me. Go, comfort your cousin.” 
While Beatrice was thus powerfully pleading with 
Benedick, and working his gallant temper, by the spirit of 
" her angry words, to engage in the cause of Hero, and fight 
even with his dear friend Claudio, Leonato was challenging 
the prince and Claudio to answer with their swords the injury 
they had done his child who, he affirmed, had died for grief. 
But they respected his age and his sorrow, and they said, 
“Nay, do not quarrel with us, good old man.” And now 
came Benedick, and he also challenged Claudio to answer 
with his sword the injury he had done to Hero ; and Claudio 
and the prince said to each other, “ Beatrice has set him on 
to do this” Claudio nevertheless must have accepted this 
challenge of Benedick had not the justice of Heaven at the 
moment brought to pass a better proof of the innocence of 
Hero than the uncertain fortune of a duel. 
While the prince and Claudio were yet talking of the 
challenge of Benedick, a magistrate brought Borachio as a 
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talking with one of his companions of the mischief he had 
been employed by Don John to do. 

Borachio made a full confession to the prince, in Claudio’s 
hearing, that it was Margaret dressed in her lady’s clothes 
that he had talked with from the window, whom they had 
mistaken for the Lady Hero herself, and no doubt continued 
on the minds of Claudio and the prince of the innocence of 
Hero. If a suspicion had remained it must have been re- 
moved by the flight of Don John, who, finding his villainies 
were detected, fled from Messina to avoid the just anger of 
his brother. 

The heart of Claudio was sorely grieved when he found 
he had falsely accused Hero, who, he thought, died upon 
hearing his cruel words; and the memory of his beloved 
Hero’s image came over him, in the rare semblance that he 
loved it first; and the prince asking him if what he heard 
did not run like iron through his soul, he answered, that 
he felt as if he had taken poison while Borachio was 
speaking. 

And the repentant Claudio implored torgiveness of the 
old man Leonato for the injury he had done his child, and 
promised that whatever penance Leonato would lay upon him . 
for his fault in believing the false accusation against his 
betrothed wife, for her dear sake he would endure it. 

The penance Leonato enjoined him was to marry the next ' 
morning a cousin of Hero’s, who, he said, was now his heir, 
and in person very like Hero. Claudio, regarding the solemn 
promise he made to Leonato, said he would marry this un- 
known lady, even though she were an Ethiop; but his heart 
was very sorrowful, and he passed that night in tears, and in 
remorseful grief, at the tomb which Leonato had erected for 
Hero. 

When the morning came, the prince accompanied Claudio 
to the church, where the good friar, and Lecnato and his 
niece, were already assembled, to celebrate a second nuptial ; 
and Leonato presented to Claudio his promised bride; and 
she wore a mask, that Claudio might not discover her face. 
And Claudio said to the lady in the mask, “Give me your 
hand before this holy friar; I am your husband, if you will 
marry M&O. JaAgdw ah Mell ARAT Wad ONE GREP Wife,” - 
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said this unknown lady; and, taking off her mask, she 
proved to be no niece (as was pretended), but Leonato’s 
very daughter, the Lady Hero herself. We may be sure 
that this proved a most agreeable surprise to Claudio, who 
thought her dead, so that he could scarcely for joy believe 
his eyes, and the prince, who was equally amazed at what 
he saw, exclaimed, “Is not this Hero, Hero that was dead ?” 
Leonato replied, “She died, my lord, but while her slander 
lived.” The friar promised them an explanation of this 
seeming miracle after the ceremony was ended; and was 
proceeding to marry them, when he was interrupted by 
Benedick, who desired to be married at the same time to 
Beatrice. Beatrice making some demur to this match, and 
Benedick challenging her with her love for him, which he 
had learned from Hero, a pleasant explanation took place ; 
and they found they had both been tricked into a belief of 
love which had never existed, and had become lovers in 
truth by the power of a false jest; but the affection, which 
a merry invention had cheated them into, was grown too 
powerful to be shaken by a serious explanation ; and since 
Benedick proposed to marry, he was resolved ta think 
nothing to the purpose that the world could say against it ; 
and he merrily kept up the jest, and swore to Beatrico that 
he took her but for pity, and because he heard she was 
dying of love for him; and Beatrice protested that she 
yielded but upon great persuasion, and partly to save his 
life, for she heard he was in a consumption. So these two 
mad wits were reconciled, and made a match of it, after 
Claudio and Hero were married; and to complete the 
history, Don John, the contriver of the villainy, was taken 
in his flight and brought back to Messina; and a brave 
punishment it was to this gloomy and discontented man to 
see the joy and feastings which, by tho disappointment of 
his plots, took place in the palace in Messina. 
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| Pane was a law in the city of Athens which gave to its 
citizens the power of compelling their daughters to 
marry whomsoever they pleased; for upon a daughter's 
refusing to marry the man her father had chosen to be her 
husband, the father was empowered by this law to cause her 
to be put to death; but, as fathers do not often desire the 
death of their own daughters, even though they do happen 
to prove a little refractory, this law was seldom or never 
put into execution, though perhaps the young ladies of that 
city were not unfrequently threatened by their parents with 
the terrors of it. 

There was one instance, however, of an old man, whose 
name was Egeus, who actually did come before Theseus (at 
that time the reigning duke of Athens) to complain that his 
daughter Hermia, whom he had commanded to marry 
Demetrius, a young man of a noble Athenian family, refused 
to obey him, because she loved another young Athenian, 
named Lysander. Egeus demanded justice of Theseus, and 
desired that this cruel law might be put in force against his 
daughter. 

Hermia pleaded in excuse for her disobedierce that 
Demetrius had formerly professed love for her dear friend 
Helena, and that Helena loved Demetrius to distraction; 
but this honourable reason which Hermia gave for not 
obeying her father’s command moved not the stern Egeus. 

Theseus, though a great and merciful prince, had no 
power to alter the laws of his country; therefore he could 
only give Hermia four days to consider of it, and at the end 
OF that time, IL Aha RUUD ARERR te BH BE Desc Ae was 
to be put to dea : 
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When Hermia was dismissed from the presence of thu 
duke she went to her lover Lysander, and told him the peril 
she was in, and that she must either give up him and marry 
Demetrius or lose her life in four days. 

| Lysander was in great affliction at hearing these evil 
tidings ; but recollecting that he had an aunt who lived at 
some distance from Athens, and that at the place where she 
lived the cruel law could not be put in force against Hermia 
(this law not extending beyond the boundaries of the city), 
he proposed to Hermia that she should steal out of her 
father’s house that night and go with him to his aunt's house, 
where he would marry her. “I will meet you,” said 
Lysander, “in the wood a few miles without the city ; in that 
delightful wood where we have so often walked with Helena 
in the pleasant month of May.” 

To this proposal Hermia joyfully agreed, and she told no 
one of her intended flight but her friend Helena. Helena 
(as maidens will do foolish things for love) very ungenerously 
resolved to go and tell this to Demetrius, though she could 
hope no benefit from betraying her friend’s secret but the 
poor pleasure of following her faithless lover to the wood ; 
for she well knew that Demetrius would go thither in 
pursuit of Hermia. 

The wood in which Lysander and Hermia proposed to 
meet was the favourite haunt of those little beings known 
by the name of Fairies. 

Oberon the king, and Titania the queen, of the Fairies, 
with all their tiny train of followers, in this wood held their 
midnight revels. 

Between this little king and queen of sprites there 
happened at this time a sad disagreement; they never met 
by moonlight in the shady walks of this pleasant wood but 
they were quarrelling, till all their fairy elves would creep 
into acorn-cups and hide themselves for fear. Ra 

The cause of this unhappy disagreement was Titania's 
refusing to give Oberon a little changeling boy, whose 
mother had been Titania's friend; and upon her death the 
fairy queen stole the child from its nurse, and brought him 
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as Titania was walking with some of her maids of honour she 
met Oberon, attended by his train of fairy courtiers. 

“Til met by moonlight, proud Titania,” said the fairy 
king. The queen replied, “ What, jealous Oberon, is it you? 
Fairies, skip hence ; I have forsworn his company.” “Tarry, 
rash fairy,” said Oberon; “am not I thy lord? Why does 
Titania cross her Oberon? Give me your little changeling 
boy to be my page.” 

“Set your heart at rest,” answered the queen; “ your 
whole fairy kingdom buys not the boy of me.” She then 
left her lord in great anger. “Well, go your way,” said 
Oberon ; “ before the morning dawns I will torment you for 
this injury.” 

Oberon then sent for Puck, his chief favourite and privy 
councillor. 

Puck (or, as he was sometimes called, Robin Goodfellow) 
was a shrewd and knavish sprite, and used to play comical 
pranks in the neighbouring villages, sometimes getting into 
the dairies and skimming the milk, sometimes plunging his 
light and airy form into the butter-churn, and while he was 
dancing his fantastic shape in the churn, in vain the dairy- 
maid would labour to change her cream into butter. Nor 
had the village swains any better success; whenever Puck 
chose to play his freaks in the brewing copper the ale was 
sure to be spoiled. When a few good neighbours were met 
to drink some coinfortable ale together, Puck would jump 
into the bowl of ale in the likeness of a roasted crab, and when 
some old goody was going to drink he would bob against her 
lips, and spill the ale over her withered chin; and presently 
after, when the same old dame was gravely seating herself to 
tell her neighbours a sad and melancholy story, Puck would 
slip her three-legged stool from under her, and down toppled 
the poor old woman, and then the old gossips would hold 
their sides and laugh at her, and vow they never wasted a 
merrier hour. 

“Come hither, Puck,” said Oberon to this little merry 
wanderer of the night; “fetch me the flower which maids 
call dae in Idleness; the juice of that little purple flower laid 
on the i „will. n they 
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of that flower I will drop on tho eyelids of my Titania when 
she is asleep, and the first thing sho looks upon when she 
opens her eyes she will fall in love with, even though it be 
a lion, or a bear, a meddling monkey, or a busy ape; and 
before I will take this charm from off her sight, which Tecan 
do with another charm I know of, I will make her give me 
that boy to be my page.” 

Puck, who loved mischief to his heart, was highly diverted 
with this intended frolic of his master, and ran to seek the 
flower; and while Oberon was waiting the return of Puck, he 
observed Demetrius and Helena enter the wood; he over- 
heard Demetrius reproaching Helena for following him, and 
after many unkind words on his part, and gentle expostu- 
lations from Helena, reminding him of his former love and 
professions of true faith to her, he left her, as he said, to 
the mercy of the wild beasts, and she ran after him as swiftly 
as she could. 

The fairy king, who was always friendly to true lovers, 
felt great compassion for Helena; and perhaps, as Lysander 
said they used to walk by moonlight in this pleasant wood, 
Oberon might have seen Helena in those happy times when 
she was beloved by Demetrius. However that might be, 
when Puck returned with the little purple flower, Oberon 
said to his favourite, “Take a part of this flower; there has 
been a sweet Athenian lady here, who is in love with a dis- 
dainful youth; if you find him sleeping, drop some of the 
love-juice in his eyes, but contrive to do it when she is near 
him, that the first thing he sees when he awakes may be this 
despised. lady. You will know the man by the Athenian 
garments which he wears.” Puck promised to manage this 
matter very dexterously and then Oberon went, unper- 
` ceived by Titania, to her bower, where she was preparing to 
go to rest. Her fairy bower was a bank where grew wild 
thyme, cowslips, and sweet violets under a canopy of wood- 
hine, musk-roses, and eglantine. There Titania always slept 
some part of the night ; her coverlet the enamelled skin of a 
snake, which, though a small mantle, was wide enough to 
wrap a fairy in. Ae 

He found Titania giving orders to her fairies how they 
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said her majesty, “must kill cankers in the musk-rose buds, 
and some wage war with the bats for their leathern wings, 
to make my small elves coats; and some of you keep watch 
that the clamorous owl that nightly hoots come not near me; 
but first sing me to sleep.” Then they began to sing this 
song : 
S “You spotted snakes with double tongue, 

Thorny hedgehogs, bo not seen ; 

Newts and blind-worms, do no wrong, 

Come not near our Fairy Queen. 

Philomel, with melody, 

Sing in your sweet lu aby, 

Lulla, lulla, lullaby ; lulla, lulla, lullaby ; 

Never harm, nor spell, nor charm, 

Come our lovely lady nih ; 

So good night with lullaby.” 


When the fairies had sung their queen asleep with this 
pretty lullaby, they left her to perform the important 
services she had enjoined them. Oberon then softly drew 
near his Titania, and dropped some of the love-juice on her 
eyelids, saying : 

“ What thou seest, when thou dost wake, 
Do it for thy true love take.” 


But to return to Hermia, who made her escape out of her 
father’s house that night, to avoid the death she was doomed 
to for refusing to marry Demetrius. When she entered the 
wood she found her dear Lysander waiting for her to 
conduct her to his aunt's house ; but before they had passed 
half through the wood, Hermia was so much fatigued that 
Lysander, who was very careful of this dear lady, who had 
proved her affection for him even by hazarding her life for 
his sake, persuaded her to rest till morning on a bank of 
soft moss, and lying down himself on the ground at some 
little distance, they soon fell fast asleep. Here they were 
found by Puck, who, seeing a handsome young man asleep, 
and perceiving that his clothes were made in the Athenian 
fashion, and that a pretty lady was sleeping near him, 
concluded that this must be the Athenian maid and her 
disdainful lover whom Oberon had sent him to seek; and hs 
naturally enough conjectured that, az they were alone 
together Ghenansi 46 Whi Gekecthine digovoukPeeqwhen he 
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awoke ; so, without more ado, he proceeded to pour some of 
the juice of the little purple flower into his eyes. But it so 
fell out that Helena came that way, and, instead of Hermia, 
was the first object Lysander beheld when he opened his 
eyes; and, strange to relate, so powerful was the love-charm, 
all his love for Hermia vanished away, and Lysander fell in 
love with Helena. " : 

Had he first seon Hermia when he awoke, the blunder 
Puck committed would havo been of no consequence, for he 
could not love that faithful lady too well; but for poor 
Lysander to be forced by a fairy love-charm to forget his 
own true Hermia, and to run after another lady, and leave 
Hermia asleep quite alone in a wood at midnight, was a sad 
chance indeed. 

Thus this misfortune happened. Helena, as has been 
before related, endeavoured to keep pace with Demetrius 
when he ran away so rudely from her; but she could not 
continue this unequal race long, men being always better 
runners in a long race than ladies. Helena soon lost sight 
of Demetrius ; and as she was wandering about, dejected and 
forlorn, she arrived at the place where Lysander was sleeping. 
“Ah!” said she, “this is Lysander lying on the ground: is 
he dead or asleep?” Then, gently touching him, she said, 
“Good sir, if you are alive, awake.” Upon this Lysander 
opened his eyes, and (the lovecharm beginning to work) 
immediately addressed her in terms of extravagant love and 
admiration, telling her she as much excelled Hermia in beauty 
as a dove does a raven, and that he would run through fire 
for her sweet sake, and many more such lover-like speeches. 
Helena, knowing Lysander was her friend Hermia’s lover, 
and that he was solemnly engaged to marry her, was in the 
utmost rage when she heard herself addressed in this 
manner ; for she thought (as well she might) that Lysander 
was making a jest of her. “Oh!” said she, “why was I 
born to be mocked and scorned by every one? Is it not 
enough, is it not enough, young man, that I can never get a 
sweet look or a kind word from Demetrius, but you, sir, 
must pretend in this disdainful manner to court me? I 
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Lysander followed her, quite forgetful of his own Hermia, 
who was still asleep. 

When Hermia awoke, she was in a sad fright at finding 
herself alone. She wandered about the wood, not knowing 
what was become of Lysander, or which way to go to seek 
for him. In the meantime Demetrius, not being able to 
find Hermia and his rival Lysander, and fatigued with his 
fruitless search, was observed by Oberon fast asleep. Oberon 
had learnt, by some questions he had asked of Puck, that he 
had applied the love-charm to the wrong person’s eyes; and 
now, having found the person first intended, he touched the 
eyelids of the sleeping Demetrius with the love-juice, and he 
instantly awoke; and the first thing he saw being Helena, 
he, as Lysander had done before, began to address love- 
speeches to her; and just at that moment Lysander, followed 
by Hermia (for through Puck’s unlucky mistake it was now 
become Hermia’s turn to run after her lover), made his 
appearance; and then Lysander and Demetrius, both speak- 
ing together, made love to Helena, they being each one 
under the influence of the same potent charm. 

The astonished Helena thought that Demetrius, Lysander, 
and her once dear friend Hermia, were all in a plot together 
to make a jest of her. 

Hermia was as much surprised as Helena; she knew not 
why Lysander and Demetrius, who both before loved her, 
were now become the lovers of Helena, and to Hermia the 
matter seemed to be no jest. 

The ladies, who before had always been the dearest of 
friends, now fell to high words together. 

“Unkind Hermia,” said Helena, “it is you have set 
Lysander on to vex me with mock praises, and your other 
lover Demetrius, who used almost to spurn me with his foot, 
have you not bid him call me goddess, nymph, rare, precious, 
and celestial? He would not speak thus to me, whom he 
hates, if you did not set him on to make a jest of me. Unkind 
Hermia, to join with men in scorning your poor friend. 
Have you forgot our schoolday friendship? How often, 
Hermia, have we two, sitting on one cushion, both singing 
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of a double cherry, scarcely seeming parted? Hermia, it is 
not friendly in you, it is not maidenly, to join with. mon in 
scorning your poor friend.” 

“I am amazed at your passionate words,” said Hormia, 
“I scorn you not; it seems you scorn me.” “Ay, do,” 
returned Helena ; “persevere, counterfeit serious looks, and 
make mouths at me when I turn my back; then wink at 
each other, and hold the sweet jest up. If you had any pity, 
grace, or manners you would not use me thus.” | 

While Helena and Hermia were speaking these angry 
words to cach other, Demetrius and Lysander left them to 
fight together in the wood for the love of Helena. 

When they found the gentlemen had left them, they 
departed and once more wandered weary in the wood in 
search of their lovers. 

As soon as they were gone the fairy king, who, with little 
Puck, had been listening to their quarrels, said to him, “ This 
is your negligence, Puck; or did you do this wilfully 1” 
“Believe me, king of shadows,” answered Puck, “it was a 
mistake ; did not you tell me I should know the man by his 
Athenian garments? However, I am not sorry this has 
happened, for I think their jangling makes me excellent 
sport.” “You heard,” said Oberon, “that Demetrius and 
Lysander are gone to seek a convenient place to fight in. I 
command you to overhang the night with a thick fog, and 
lead these quarrelsome lovers so astray in the dark that they 
shall not be able to find each other. Counterfeit each of 
their voices to the other, and with bitter taunts provoke 
them to follow you, while they think it is their rival’s tongue 
they hear. See you do this till they are so weary that they 
can go no farther, and when you find they are asleep drop 
the juice of this other flower into Lysander's eyes, and when 
he awakes he will forget his new love for Helena, and return 
to his old passion for Hermia, and then the two fair ladies 
may each one be happy with the man she loves, and they 
will think all that has passed a vexatious dream. About 
this quickly, Puck, and I will go and see what sweet love my 
Titania has found.” 

Titania was still sleeping, and Oberon, secing a clown 
near he @RoJhadhlose iwainGciietine. Want; annie) wasrjhaw ise 
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asleep: “This fellow,” said he, “shall be my Titania’s true 
love,” and, clapping an ass’s head over the clown’s, it seemed 
to fit him as well as if it had grown upon his own shoulders, 
Though Oberon fixed the ass’s head on very gently, it 
awakened him, and rising up unconscious of what Oberon 
had done to him, he went towards the bower where the 
fairy queen slept. 

“Ah! what angel is that I see?” said Titania, opening 
her eyes, and the juice of the little purple flower beginnin 
to take effect: “ Are you as wise as you are beautiful?” 

“Why, mistress,” said the clown, “if I have wit enough to 
find my way out of this wood, I have enough to serve my 
turn.” 

“Out of the wood do not desire to go,” said the enamoured 
queen. “I am a spirit of no common rate. I love you. 
Go with me and I will give you fairies to attend upon 

ou.” 
ý She then called four of her fairies. Their names were 
Pease-blossom, Cobweb, Moth, and Mustard-seed. 

“ Attend,” said the queen, “upon this sweet gentleman : 
hop in his walks and gambol in his sight; feed him with 
grapes and apricots, and steal for him the honey-bags from 
the bees. Come, sit with me,” said she to the clown, “and 
let me play with your amiable hairy cheeks, my beautiful 
ass! and kiss your fair large ears, my gentle joy !” 

“Where is Pease-blossom ?” said the ass-headed clown, not 
much regarding the fairy queen’s courtship, but very proud 
of his new attendants. 

“Here, sir,” said little Pease-blossom. 

“Scratch my head,” said the clown. “Where is Cobweb?” 

“ Here, sir,” said Cobweb. 

“Good Mr. Cobweb,” said the foolish clown, “ kill me the 
red humble-bee on the top of that thistle yonder; and, good 
Mr. Cobweb, bring me the honey-bag. Do not fret yourself | 
too much in the action, Mr. Cobweb, and take care the 
honey-bag break not; I should be sorry to have you overfown 
with a honey-bag. Where is Mustard-seed?” 

“ Here, sir,” said Mustard-seed ; “what is your will” 

“Nothing,” said the clown, “good Mr, Mustard-seed, but 
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barber’s, Mr. Mustard-seed, for methinks I am marvellous 
hairy about the face.” 

“My sweet love,” said the queen, “ what will you have 
to eat? I have a venturous fairy shall seek the squirrel’s 
hoard and fetch you some new nuts.” . 

“T had rather have a handful of dried peas,” said the 
clown, who with his ass’s head had got an ass’s appetite. 
“But, I pray, let none of your people disturb me, for I have 
a mind to sleep.” 

“Sleep then,” said the queen, “and I will wind you in my 
arms. O how I love you! How I dote upon you!” 

When the fairy king saw the clown sleeping in the arms 
of his queen, he advanced within her sight, and reproached 
her with having lavished her favours upon an ass. 

This she could not deny, as the clown was then sleeping 
within her arms, with his ass’s head crowned by her with 
flowers. 

When Oberon had teased her for some time, he again 
demanded the changeling-boy, which she, ashamed of being 
discovered by her lord with her new favourite, did not dare 
to refuse him. 

Oberon, having thus obtained the little boy he had so long 
wished for to be his page, took pity on the absurd situation 
into which, by his merry contrivance, he had brought his 
Titania, and threw some of the juice of the other flower into 
her eyes; and the fairy queen immediately recovered her 
senses, and wondered at her late dotage, saying how she 
now loathed the sight of the strange monster. 

Oberon likewise took the ass’s head from off the clown, 
and left him to finish his nap with his own fool’s head upon 
his shoulders, 

Oberon and his Titania being now perfectly reconciled, he 
related to her the history of the lovers, and their midnight 
quarrels ; and she agreed to go with him and see the end of 
their adventures. a 

The fairy king and queen found the lovers and their fair 
ladies at no great distance from each other, sleeping on a 
grass plot; for Puck, to make amends for his former mistake, 
had contrived, with the utmost diligence, to bring them all 
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fully removed the charm from off the eyes of Lysander with 
the antidote the fairy king gave to him, 

Hermia first awoke, and, finding her lost Lysander asleep . 
so near her, was looking at him and wondering at his strange 
inconstancy. Lysander presently opening his eyes, and seeing 
his dear Hermia, recovered his reason which the fairy charm 
had before clouded, and with his reason, his love for Hermia ; 
and they began to talk over the adventures of the night, 
doubting if these things had really happened, or if they had 
both been dreaming the same bewildering dream. 

Helena and Demetrius were by this time awake; and a 
sweet sleep having quieted Helena’s disturbed and angry 
spirits, she listened with delight to the professions of love 
which Demetrius still made to her, and which, to her surprise 
as well as pleasure, she began to perceive were sincere, 

These fair night-wandering ladies, now no longer rivals, 

. became once more true friends; all the unkind. words which 
had passed were forgiven, and they calmly consulted together 
what was best to be done in their present situation. It was 
soon agreed that, as Demetrius had given up his pretensions 
to Hermia, he should endeavour to prevail upon her father 
to revoke the cruel sentence of death which had been passed 
against her. Demetrius was preparing to return to Athens 
for this friendly purpose when they were surprised with 
the sight of Egeus, Hermia’s father, who came to the wood in 
pursuit of his runaway daughter. 

When Egeus understood that Demetrius would not now 
marry his daughter, he no longer opposed her marriage with 
Lysander, but gave his consent that they should be wedded 
on the fourth day from that time, being the same day on 
which Hermia had been condemned to lose her life ; and on 
that same day Helena joyfully agreed to marry her beloved 
and now faithful Demetrius. 

The fairy king and queen, who were invisible spectators 
of this reconciliation, and now saw the happy ending of the 
lovers’ history brought about through the good officer of 
Oberon, received so much pleasure, that these kind spirits 
resolved to celebrate the approaching nuptials with sports 
and revels throughout their fairy kingdom. 
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their pranks, as judging it incredible and strange, they have 
only to think that they have been aslecp and dreaming, and 
that all these adventures were visions which they saw in their 
sleep ; and I hope none of my readers will be so unreasonable 
s5 to be offended with a pretty, harmless Midsummer N ight’s 
ream. 
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TWELFTH NIGHT 
Or, WHAT YOU WILL 


EBASTIAN and his sister Viola, a young gentleman and 
lady of Messaline, were twins, and (which was accounted a 
great wonder) from their birth they so much resembled each 
other, that, but for the difference in their dress, they could not 
be known apart. They were both born in one hour, and in 
one hour they were both in danger of perishing, for they were 
shipwrecked on the coast of Illyria as they were making a 
sea voyage together. The ship on board of which they were 
split on a rock in a violent storm, and a very small number 
of the ship’s company escaped with their lives. The captain 
of the vessel, with a few of the sailors that were saved, got 
to land in a small boat, and with them they brought Viola 
safe on shore, where she, poor lady, instead of rejoicing at 
her own deliverance, began to lament her brother's loss but 
the captain comforted her with the assurance that he had 
seen her brother, when the ship split, fasten himself to a 
strong mast, on which, as long as he could seo anything of 
him for the distance, he perceived him borne up above the 
waves. Viola was much consoled by the hope this account 
gave her, and now considered how she was to dispose of her- 
self in a strange country, so far from home; and she asked 
the captain if he knew anything of Illyria. “Ay, very well, 
madam,” replied the captain, “for I was born not three 
hours’ travel from this place.” “Who governs here?” said 
Viola. The Captain told her Illyria was governed by Orsino, 
a duke noble in nature as well as dignity. Viola said she 
had heard her father speak of Orsino, and that he was 
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“or was so very lately, for but a month ago I went 
from here, and then it was the general talk (as you 
know what great ones do the people will prattle of) that 
Orsino sought the love of fair Olivia, a virtuous maid, the 
daughter of a count who died twelve months ago, leaving 
Olivia to the protection of her brother, who shortly after 
died also; and for the love of this dear brother, they say, 
she has abjured the sight and company of men.” Viola, 
who was herself in such a sad affliction for her brother's loss, 
wished she could live with this lady, who so tenderly 
mourned -a brothers death. She asked the captain if he 
could introduce her to Olivia, saying she would willingly serve 
this lady. But he replied, this would be a hard thing to 
accomplish, because the Lady Olivia would admit no person 
into her house since her brother’s death, not even the duke 
himself. Then Viola formed another project in her mind, 
which was, in a man’s habit to serve the Duke Orsino as a 
page. It was a strange fancy in a young lady to put on 
male attire, and pass for a boy; but the forlorn and unpro- 
tected state of Viola, who was young and of uncommon 
beauty, alone, and in a foreign land, must plead her excuse. 
She having observed a fair behaviour in the captain, and 
that he showed a friendly concern for her welfare, entrusted 
him with her design, and he readily engaged to assist her. 
Viola gave him money, and directed him to furnish her with 
suitable apparel, ordering her clothes to be made of the same 
colour and in the same fashion her brother Sebastian used 
to wear, and when she was dressed in her manly garb she 
looked so exactly like her brother, that some strange errors 
happened by means of their being mistaken for each other: 
for, as will afterwards appear, Sebastian was also saved. 
Viola’s good friend, the captain, when he had transformed 
this pretty lady into a gentleman, having some interest at 
court, got her presented to Orsino under the feigned name 
of Cesario. The duke was wonderfully pleased with the 
address and graceful deportment of this handsome youth, and 
made Cesario one of his pages, that being the office Viola 
wished to obtain; and she so well fulfilled the duties of her 
new station, and showed such a ready observance and faith- . 
ful attachimentytouber Nerdedhatishoigapsdhgesmen disi most . 
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favoured attendant. To Cesario, Orsino confided the whole 
story of his love for the Lady Olivia. To Cesario he told 
the long and unsuccessful suit he had made to one who, 
rejecting his long services, and despising his person, refused 
to admit him to her presence; and for the love of this lady, 
who had so unkindly treated him, the noble Orsino, forsaking 
the sports of the field, and all manly exercises in which he used 
to delight, passed his hours in ignoble sloth, listening to the 
effeminate sounds of soft music, gentle airs, and passionate 
love-songs; and, neglecting the company of the wise and 
learned lords with whom he used to associate, he was now 
all day long conversing with young Cesario. Unmeet 
companion, no doubt, his grave courtiers thought Cesario 
was for their once noble master, the great Duke Orsino. 

It is a dangerous matter for young maidens to be the 
confidants of handsome young dukes: which Viola too soon 
found to her sorrow, for all that Orsino told her he endured 
for Olivia she presently perceived she suffered for the love 
of him; and much it moved her wonder that Olivia could be 
so regardless of this her peerless lord and master, whom she 
thought no one should behold without the deepest admiration, 
and she ventured gently to hint to Orsino that it was pity 
Le should affect a lady who was so blind to his worthy 
qualities ; and she said; “If a lady were to love you, my 
lord, as you love Olivia (and perhaps there may be one who 
does), if you could not love her in return, weuld you not 
tell her that you could not love, and must not she be 
content with this answer?” But Orsino would not admit 
of this reasoning, for he denied that it was possible for any 
woman to love as he did. He said, no woman’s heart was 
big enough to hold so much love, and therefore it was unfair 
to compare the love of any lady for him to his love for 
Olivia. Now, though Viola had the utmost deference for 
the duke’s opinions, she could not help thinking this was 
not true, for she thought her heart had full as much love 
in it as Orsino’s had; and she said, “Ah, but I know, my 
lord.” “What do you know, Cesario?” said Orsino. 
“Too well I know,” replied Viola, “ what love woman may 
owe to men. They are as true of heart as we are. My 
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woman, should love your lordship.” “And what is her 
history 9” said Orsino. “A blank, my lord,” replied Viola ; 
“she never told her love, but let concealment, like a worm 
in the bud, prey on her damask check. She pined in thougse, 
and with a green and yellow melancholy, she sat like Patience 
on a monument, smiling at grief.” The duke inquired if 
this lady died of her love, but to this question Viola returned 
an evasive answer, as probably she had feigned the story, to 
speak words expressive of the secret love and silent grief 
she suffered for Orsino. 

While they were talking a gentleman entered, whom the 
duke had sent to Olivia, and he said, “So please you, my 
lord, I might not be admitted to the lady, but by her hand- 
maid she returned you this answer: Until soven years hence 
the element itself shall not behold her face; but like a 
cloistress she will walk veiled, watering her chamber with 
her tears for the sad remembrance of her dead brother.” 
On hearing this the duke exclaimed, “O, she that has a 
heart of this fine frame to pay this debt of love to a dead 
brother, how will she love when the rich golden shaft has 
touched her heart?” And then he said to Viola, “You 
know, Cesario, I have told you all the secrets of my heart; 
therefore, good youth, go to Olivia’s houso. Be not denied 
access; stand at the doors, and tell her there your fixed 
foot shall grow till you have audience.” “And if I do 
speak to her, my lord, what then?” said Viola. “O, then,” 
replied Orsino, “unfold to her the passion of my love. 
Make a long discourse to her of my dear faith. It will well | 
become you to act my woes, for she will attend more to 
you than to one of graver aspect.” 

Away then went Viola, but not willingly did she under- 
take this courtship, for she was to woo a lady to become a 
wife to him she wished to marry ; but having undertaken the 
affair, she performed it with fidelity, and Olivia soon heard 
that a youth was at her door who insisted upon being 
admitted to her presence. “I told him,” said the servant, 
“that you were sick; he said he know you were, and, there- 
fore, he came to speak with you. I told him that you were 
asleep; he seemed to have a foreknowlege of that too, and 
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be said to him, lady, for he seems fortified against all denial, 
and will speak with you whether you will or no?” Olivia, 
curious to see who this peremptory messenger might be, 
Cusired he might be admitted, and throwing her veil over 
her face, she said she would once more hear Orsino’s em- 
bassy, not doubting but that he came from the duke, by his 
importunity. Viola, entering, put on the most manly air she 
could assume, and affecting the fine courtier’s language of 
great men’s pages, she said to the veiled lady, “ Most radiant, 
exquisite, and matchless beauty, I pray you tell me if you 
are the lady of the house, for I should be sorry to cast away 
my speech upon another, for, besides that it is excellently 
well penned, I have taken great pains to learn it.” “ Whence 
come you, sir?” said Olivia. “I can say little more than I 
have studied,” replied Viola, “and that question°is out of 
my part.” “Are you a comedian?” said Olivia. “No,” 
replied Viola, “and yet I am not that which I play,” meaning 
that she, being a woman, feigned herself to be a man. And 
again she asked Olivia if she were the lady of the house. 
Olivia said she was, and then Viola, having more curiosity 
to see her rival’s features than haste to deliver her master’s 
message, said, “Good madam, let me see your face.” With 
this bold request Olivia was not averse to comply, for this 
haughty beauty, whom the Duke Orsino had loved so long 
in vain, at first sight conceived a passion for the supposed 
page, the humble Cesario. 

When Viola asked to see her face Olivia said, “ Have 
you any commission from your lord and master to negotiate 
with my face?” And then, forgetting her determination 
to go veiled for seven long years, she drew aside her veil, 
saying, “But I will draw the curtain and show the picture. 
Is it not well done?” Viola replied, “It is beauty truly 
mixed; the red and white upon your cheeks is by Nature's 
own cunning hand laid on. . You are the most cruel lady 
living if you will lead these graces to the grave and leave 
the world no copy.” “Oh, sir,” replied Olivia, “I will 
not be so cruel. The world may have an inventory of 
my beauty. As, item, two lips, indifferent red; item, two 
grey eyes, with lids to them; one neck, one chin, and so 
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“I see what you are 3 you are too proud, but you are fair. 
My lord and master loves you. O, such a love could but 
be recompensed though you were crowned the queen of 
beauty; for Orsino loves you with adoration and with 
tears, with groans that thunder love, and sighs of fire.” 
“Your lord,” said Olivia, “ knows well my mind. I cannot 
love him, yet I doubt not he is virtuous; I know him to 
be noble and of high estate, of fresh and spotless youth. 
All voices proclaim him learned, courteous, and valiant ; 
yet I cannot love him; he might have taken his answer 
long ago.” “If I did love you as my master does,” said 
Viola, “I would make me a willow cabin at your gates and 
call upon your name. I would write complaining sonnets 
on Olivia, and sing them in the dead of the night; your 
name should sound among the hills, and I would make 
Echo, the babbling gossip of the air, cry out Olivia. O 
you should not rest between the elements of earth and air 
but you should pity me.” “You might do much,” said 
Olivia; “what is your parentage?” Viola replied, “ Above 
my fortunes, yet my state is well. I am a gentleman.” 
Olivia now reluctantly dismissed Viola, saying “Go to 
your master and tell him I cannot love him. Let him send 
no more, unless perchance you come again to tell me how 
he takes it.” And Viola departed, bidding the lady 
farewell by the name of Fair Cruelty. When she was 
gone Olivia repeated the words, Above my fortunes, yet my 
state is well. I am a gentleman. And she said aloud, “I 
will be sworn he is; his tongue, his face, his limbs, action, 
and spirit plainly show he is a gentleman.” And then 
she wished Cesario was the duke, and, perceiving the fast 
hold he had taken on her affections, she blamed herself 
for her sudden love; but the gentle blame which people 
lay upon their own faults has no deep root: and presently 
the noble Lady Olivia so far forgot the inequality between 
- her fortunes and those of this seeming page, as well as the 
. maidenly reserve (which is the chief ornament of a lady’s 
character), that she resolved to court the love of young 
Cesario, and sent a servant aie him m a diamond ring, 
under the pretence that he had left it wit r asa present 
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a present of the ring, she should give him some intimation 
of her design; and truly it did make Viola suspect, for, 
knowing that Orsino had sent no ring by her, she began 
to recollect that Olivia’s looks and manner were expressive 
of admiration, and she presently guessed her master’s 
mistress had fallen in love with her. “Alas!” said she, 
“the poor lady might as well love a dream. Disguise I 
see is wicked; for it has caused Olivia to breathe as fruitless 
sighs for me as I do for Orsino.” 

Viola returned to Orsino's palace aid related to her 
lord the ill success of the negotiation, repeating the command 
of Olivia, that the duke should trouble her no more. Yet 
still the duke persisted in hoping that the gentle: Cesario 
would in time be able to persuade her to show some pity, 
and therefore he bade him he should go to her again the 
next day. In the meantime, to pass away the tedious 
intervals, he commanded a song which he loved to be sung, 
and he said, “My good Cesario, when I heard that song 
last night, methought it did relieve my passion much. 
Mark it, Cesario, it is old and plain. The spinsters and 
the knitters, when they sit in the sun, and the young 
maids that weave their thread with bone, chant this song. 
It is silly, yet I love it, for it tells of the innocence of love 
in the old times.” 

SONG. 
Come away, come away, Death, 
And in sad cypress let me be laid ; 
Fly away, fly away, breath, 
am slain by a fair cruel maid. 


My shroud of white stuck all with yew, O prepare it, 
My part of death no one so true did share it. 


Not a flower, not a flower swect, 
On my black coffin ict there be strown ! 
Not a friend, not a friend grect 
My Heed corpse whore my bones shall be thrown. 
A thousand thousand sighs to savo, lay md O where 
Sad true lover never find my grave, to weep there. 


Viola did not fail to mark the words of the old song, 
which in such true simplicity described the pangs of un- 
reguited love, and she bore testimony in her countenance 
of feeling what the song. expressed. Her sad looks were 
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Cesario, though you are so young, your eye hath looked 
upon some face that it loves; has it not, boy?” “A little, 
with your leave,” replied Viola. “And what kind of 
woman, and of what age is she?” said Orsino. “Of your 
age, and of your complexion, my lord,” said Viola, which 
made the duke smile to hear this fair young boy loved 
a woman so much older than himself, and of a man’s dark 
complexion ; but Viola secretly meant Orsino, and not a 
woman like him. 

When Viola made her second visit to Olivia she found 
no difficulty in gaining access to her. Servants soon 
discover when their ladies delight to converse with hand- 
some young messengers; and the instant Viola arrived 
the gates were thrown wide open, and the duke’s page 
was shown into Olivia’s apartment with great respect; and 
when Viola told Olivia that she was come once more to 
plead in her lord’s behalf, this lady said, “I desire you 
never to speak of him again; but if you would undertake 
another suit, I had rather hear you solicit than music from 
the spheres.” This was pretty plain speaking; but Olivia 
soon explained herself still more plainly, and-openly con- 
fessed her love; and when she saw displeasure with per- 
plexity expressed on Viola's face, she said, “O what a deal 
of scorn looks beautiful in the contempt and anger of his 
lip! Cesario, by the roses of the spring, by maidhood 
honour, and by truth, I love you so, that, in spite of your 
pride, I have neither wit nor reason to conceal my passion.” 
But in vain the lady wooed. Viola hastened from her 
. presence, threatening never more to come to plead Orsino's 
love; and all the reply she made to Olivia’s fond solicitations 
was a declaration of a resolution Never to love any woman. 

No sooner had Viola left the lady than a claim was 
made upon her valour. A gentleman, a rejected suitor of 
Olivia, who had learned how that lady had favoured the 
duke’s messenger, challenged him to fight a duel. What 
should poor Viola do, who, though she carried a manlike ` 
outside, had a true woman’s heart, and feared to look on 
her own sword ! 

When she saw her formidable rival advancing towards her 
with his-ewordalvawi,\elte Deganido bhjiikbodycoofeaying that 
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she was a woman; but she was relieved at once from her 
terror, and the shame of such a discovery, by a stranger that 
was passing by, who made up to them, and as if he had been 
long known to her, and were her dearest friend, said to her 
opponent, “If this young gentleman has done offence, I will 
take the fault on me; and if you offend him, I will for his 
sake defy you.” Before Viola had time to thank him for his 
protection, or to inquire the reason of his kind interference, 
her new friend met with an enemy where his bravery was of 
no use to him; for the officers of justice coming up in that 
instant, apprehended the stranger in the duke’s name to 
answer for an offence he had committed some years before ; 
and he said to Viola, “This comes with seeking you.” 
And then he asked her for a purse, saying, “Now my 
necessity makes me ask for my purse, and it grieves me 
much more for what I cannot do for you than for what 
befalls myself. You stand amazed, but be of comfort.” 
His words-did indeed amaze Viola, and she protested she 
knew him not, nor had ever received a purse from him; but 
for the kindness he had just shown her, she offered him a 
small sum of money, being nearly the whole she possessed. 
And now the stranger spoke severe things, charging her with 
ingratitude and unkindness.. He said, “This youth, whom 
you see here, I snatched from the jaws of death, and for his 
sake alone I came to Illyria, and have fallen into this 
danger.” But the officers cared little for hearkening to the 
complaints of their prisoner, and they hurried him off, saying, 
“What is that to us?” And as he was carried away, he 
called Viola by the name of Sebastian, reproaching the 
supposed Sebastian for disowning his friend, as long as he 
was within hearing. When Viola heard herself called 
Sebastian, though the stranger was taken away too hastily 
for her to ask an explanation, she conjectured that this 
seeming mystery might arise from her being mistaken for 
her brother; and she began to cherish hopes that it was her 
brother whose life this man said he had preserved. And so 
indeed it was. The stranger, whose name was Antonio, was 
. & sea captain. He had taken Sebastian up into his ship, 
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Antonio conceived such a friendship for Sebastian that he 
resolved to accompany him whithersoever he went 3 and 
when the youth expressed a curiosity to visit Orsino's court, 
Antonio, rather than part from him, came to Illyria, though 
he knew, if his person should be known there, his life would 
be in danger, because in a sea fight he had once dangerously 
wounded the Duke Orsino’s nephew. This was the offence 
for which he was now made a prisoner. 

Antonio and Sebastian had landed together but a few 
hours before Antonio met Viola. He had given his purse to 
Sebastian, desiring him to use it freely if he saw anything he 
wished to purchase, telling him he would wait at the inn, 
while Sebastian went to view the town; but Sebastian not 
returning at the time appointed, Antonio had ventured out 
to look for him, and Viola being dressed the same, and in 
face so exactly resembling her brother, Antonio drew his 
sword, as he thought, in defence of the youth he had saved, 
and when Sebastian, as he supposed, disowned him, and 
denied him his own purse, no wonder he accused him of 
ingratitude. 

Viola, when Antonio was gone, fearing a seccnd invitation 
to fight, slunk home as fast as she could. She had not been 
long gone when her adversary thought he saw her return, but 
it was her brother Sebastian who happened to arrive at this 
place, and he said, “Now, sir, have I met with you again? 
There’s for you,” and struck him a blow. Sebastian was no 
coward ; he returned the blow with interest, and drew his 
sword. 

A lady now put a stop to this duel, for Olivia came 
out of the house, and she, too, mistaking Sebastian for 
Cesario, invited him to come into her house, expressing much 
sorrow at the rude attack he had met with. Though 
Sebastian was as much surprised at the courtesy of this lady 
as at the rudeness of his unknown foe, yet he went very 
willingly into the house, and Olivia was delighted to find 
Cesario (as she thought him) become more: sensible of her 
attentions; for though their features were exactly the same, 
there was none of the contempt and anger to be seen in his 
face, which she had complained of when she told her love to 
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Sebastian did not at all object to the fondness the lady 
lavished on him. He seemed to take it in very good part, 
yet he wondered how it had come to pass, and he was rather 
inclined to think Olivia was not in her right senses; but 
perceiving that she was mistress of a fine house, and that she 
ordered her affairs and seemed to govern her family discreetly, 
and that in all but her sudden love for him she appeared in ` 
the full possession of her reason, he well approved of the 
courtship ; and Olivia finding Cesario in this good humour, 
and fearing he might change his mind, proposed that, as she 
had a priest in the house, they should be instantly married. 
Sebastian assented to this proposal, and when the marriage 
ceremony was over, he left his lady for a short time, intend- 
ing to go and tell his friend Antonio the good fortune he 
had met with. In the meantime Orsino came to visit Olivia, 
. and at the moment he arrived before Olivia’s house, the dfficers 
of justice brought their prisoner, Antonio, before the duke. 
Viola was with Orsino, her master, and when Antonio saw 
Viola, whom he still imagined to be Sebastian, he told the 
duke in what manner he had rescued this youth from the 
perils of the sea; and after fully relating all the kindness 

he had really shown to Sebastian, he ended his complaint 
` with saying that for three months, both day and night, this 
ungrateful youth had been with him. But now the lady 
Olivia coming forth from her house, the duke could no longer 
attend to Antonio’s story ; and he said, “Here comes the 
countess: now Heaven walks on earth! but for thee, fellow, 
thy words are madness. Three months has this youth 
attended on mo”; and then he ordered Antonio to be taken 
aside. But Orsino’s heavenly countess soon gave the duke 
cause to accuse Cesario as much of ingratitude as Antonio 
had: done, for all the words he could hear Olivia speak were 
words of kindness to Cesario; and when he found his page 
had obtained this high place in Olivia’s favour he threatened 
him with all the terrors of his just revenge; and as he was 
going to depart he called Viola to follow him, saying, 
“Come, boy, with me. My thoughts are ripe for mischief.” 
Though it seemed, in his jealous rage, he was going to doom 
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give her master ease. But Olivia would not 80 lose her 
husband, and she cried, “ Where goes my Cesario?” Viola 
replied, “ After him I love more than my life.” Olivia, how- 
ever, prevented their departure by loudly proclaiming that 
Cesario was her husband, and sent for the priest, who 
declared that not two hours had passed since he had married 
the lady Olivia to this young man. In vain Viola protested 
she was not married to Olivia; the evidence of that lady and 
the priest made Orsino believe that his page had robbed him 
of the treasure he prized above his life. But, thinking that 
it was past recall, he was bidding farewell to his faithless 
mistress, and the young dissembler, her husband, as he called 
Viola, warning her never to come in his sight again, when, 
as it seemed to them, a miracle appeared, for another Cesario 
entered and addressed Olivia as his wife. This now Cosario 
was Sebastian, the real husband of Olivia sand when their ~ 
wonder had a little ceased at secing two persons with the 

same face, the same voice, and the same habit, the brother 

and sister began to question cach other, for Viola could 

scarce be persuaded that her brother was living, and Sebastian 

knew not how to account for the sister he supposed drowned 

being found in the habit of a young man. But Viola 

presently acknowledged that she was indeed Viola and his 

sister under that disguise. 

When all the errors were cleared up which the extreme 
likeness between this twin brother and sister had occasioned, 
they laughed at the Lady Olivia for the pleasant mistake she 
had made in falling in love with a woman, and Olivia showed 
no dislike to her exchange when she found she had wedded 
the brother instead of the sister. 

The hopes of Orsino were for ever at an end by this 
marriage of Olivia, and with his hopes, all his fruitless love 
seemed to vanish away, and all his thoughts were fixed on 
the event of his favourite, young Cesario, being changed into 
a fair lady. He viewed Viola with great attention, and he 
remembered how very handsome he had always thought 
Cesario was, and he concluded she would look very beautiful. 
in a woman’s attire; and then he remembered how often she 
had said she loved him, which at the time seemed only the 
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that something more was meant, for many of her pretty 
sayings, which were like riddles: to him, came now into his 
mind, and he no sooner remembered all these things than he 
resolved to make Viola his wife. And he said to her (he 
still could not help calling her Cesario and boy), “ Boy, you 
have said to me a thousand times that you should never love 
a woman like to me, and for the faithful service you have done 
for me so much beneath your soft and tender breeding, and 
since you have called me master so long, you shall now be 
your master’s mistress, and Orsino's true duchess.” 

Olivia, perceiving Orsino was making over that heart 
which she had so ungraciously rejected to Viola, invited 
them to enter her house, and offered the assistance of the 
good priest, who had married her to Sebastian in the 
morning, to perform the same ceremony in the remaining 
part of the day for Orsino and Viola. Thus the twin brother 
and sister were both wedded on the same day ; the storm 
and shipwreck which had separated them being the means of 
bringing to pass their high and mighty fortunes. Viola was 
the wife of Orsino, the Duke of Illyria, and Sebastian the 
husband of the rich and noble countess, the Lady Olivia. 
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PERICLES, Prince of Tyre, became a voluntary exile 

from his dominions, to avert the dreadful calamities 
which Antiochus, the wicked Emperor of Greece, threatened 
to bring upon his subjects and the city of Tyre, in revenge 
for a discovery which the prince had made of a shocking 
deed which the emperor had done in secret, as commonly it 
proves dangerous to pry into the hidden crimes of great 
ones. Leaving the government of his people in the hands 
of his able and honest minister, Hellicanus, Pericles set sail 
from Tyre, thinking to absent himself till the wrath of 
Antiochus, who was mighty, should be appeased. 

The first place which the prince directed his course to 
was Tharsus; and hearing that the city of Tharsus was at 
that time suffering under a severe famine, he took with him 
store of provisions for its relief. On his arrival he found 
the city reduced to the utmost distress; and he, coming like 
. & messenger from heaven with this unhoped-for succour, 
Cleon, the governor of Tharsus, welcomed him with bound- 
less thanks. Pericles hall not been here many days before 
letters came from his faithful minister, warning him that it 
was not safe for him to stay at Tharsus, for Antiochus knew 
of his abode, and by secret emissaries, despatched for that 
purpose, sought his life. Upon receipt of these letters, 
Pericles put out to sea again, amidst the blessings and | 
prayers of a whole people, who had been fed by his bounty. 

He had not sailed far, when his ship was overtaken by a 
dreadful storm, and every man on board perished except 
Pericles, who was cast by the sea wares naked on an a 
known_ shore, where he had not wandered lori ore he 
met ite eee wed! Habits Pub TAU chose 
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homes, giving him clothes and provisions. The fishermen 
told Pericles the name of their country was Pentapolis, and 
that their king was Symonides, commonly called the good 
Symonides, because of his peaceable reign and good govern- 
ment. From them he also learned that King Symonides 
had a fair young daughter, and that the following day was 
her birthday, when a grand tournament was to be held at 
court; many princes and knights being come from all parts 
to try their skill in arms for the love of Thaisa, this fair 
princess. While the prince was listening to this account, 
and secretly lamenting the loss of his good armour, which 
disabled him from making one among these valiant knights, 
another fisherman brought in a complete suit of armour that 
ho had taken out of the sea with his fishing net, which 
proved to be the very armour he had lost. When Pericles 
beheld his own armour, he said, “ Thanks, fortune! after all my 
crosses you give me somewhat to repair myself. This armour 
was bequeathed to me by my dead father, for whose dear 
sake I have so loved it, that whithersoever I went I still 
have kept it by me; and the rough sea that parted it from 
me, having now become calm, hath given it back again, for 
which I thank it, for, since I have my father’s gift again, I 
think my shipwreck no misfortune.” 

The next day Pericles, clad in his brave father’s armour, 
repaired to the royal court of Symonides, where he performed 
wonders at the tournament, vanquishing with ease all the 
brave knights and valiant princes who contended with him 
in arms for the honour of Thaisa’s love. When brave 
warriors contended at court tournaments for the love of 
king’s daughters, if one proved sole victor over all the rest, 
it was usual for the great lady for whose sake these deeds of 
valour were undertaken to bestow all her respect upon the 
conqueror, and Thaisa did not depart from this custom, for 
she presently dismissed all the princes and knights whom 
Pericles had vanquished, and distinguished him by her 
especial favour and regard, crowning him with the wreath 
of victory, as king of that day’s happiness; and Pericles 
became a most passionate lover of this beauteous princess 
from tbe-firsingwment iharbebeddidrewigitized by eGangotri 

The good Symonides so well approved of the valour and 
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noble qualities of Pericles, who was indeed a most accom- 
plished gentleman, and well learned in all excellent arts, 
that though he knew not the rank of this royal stranger (for 
Pericles, for fear of Antiochus, gave out that he was a 
private gentleman of Tyre), yet did not Symonides disdain 
to accept of the valiant unknown for a son-in-law, when he 
pereirad his daughter’s affections wore firmly fixed upon 
him. 

Pericles had not been many months married to Thaisa 
before he received intelligence that his enemy, Antiochus, 
was dead, and that his subjects of Tyre, impatient of his 
long absence, threatened to revolt, and talked of placing 
Hellicanus upon his vacant throne. This news came from 
Hellicanus himself, who, being a loyal subject to his royal 
master, would not accept of the high dignity offered him, but 
sent to let Pericles know their intentions, that he might return 
home and resume his lawful right. It was matter of great 
surprise and joy to Symonides to find that his son-in-law (the 
obscure knight) was the renowred Prince of Tyre; yet again he 
regretted that he was not the private gentleman he supposed 
him to be, seeing that he must now part both with his 
admired son-in-law and his beloved daughter, whom he 
feared to trust to the perils of the sea, because Thaisa was 
not well; and Pericles himself wished her to remain with 
her father till restored to health; but the poor lady so 
earnestly desired to go with her husband, that at last they 
consented, hoping she would reach Tyre in safety. 

The sea was no friendly element to unhappy Pericles, for 
long before they reached Tyre another dreadful tempest 
arose, which so terrified Thaisa that she was taken worse, 
and in a short space of time her nurse Lychorida came to 
Pericles with a little child in her arms, to tell the prince the 
sud tidings that his wife died the moment her little babe 
was born. She held the babe towards its father, saying,’ 
“Here is a thing too young for such a place. ‘This is the 
child of your dead queen.” No tongue can tell the dreadful 
sufferings of Pericles when ho heard his wife was dead. As 
soon as he could speak he said, “O you gods, why do you 
make us love your goodly gifts, and then snatch those gifts 
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that is left alive of our dead queen, a little daughter, and for 
your child’s sake be more manly. Patience, good sir, even 
for the sake of this precious charge.” Pericles took the 
new-born infant in his arms, and he said to the little babe, 
“Now, may your life be mild, for a more blusterous birth 
had never babe! May your condition be mild and gentle, 
for you have had the rudest welcome that ever prince's 
child did meet with! May that which follows be. happy, 
for you have had as chiding a nativity as fire, air, water, 
earth, and heaven could make to herald you into the world ! 
Even at the first, your loss,” meaning in the death of her 
mother, “is more than all the joys which you shall find 
upon this earth, to which you are come a new visitor, shall 
be able to recompense.” 

The storm still continuing to rage furiously, and the 
sailors having a superstition that while a dead body remained 
in the ship the storm would never cease, they came to 
Pericles to demand that his queen should be thrown over- 
board ; and they said, “ What courage, sir? God save you!” 
“Courage enough,” said the sorrowing prince. “I do not 
fear the storm; it has done to me its worst ; yet for the love 
of this poor infant, this fresh new seafarer, I wish the storm 
was over.” “Sir,” said the sailors, “your queen must 
overboard. The sea works high, the wind is loud, and the 
storm will not abate till the ship be cleared of the dead.” 
Though Pericles knew how weak and unfounded this 
superstition was, yet he patiently submitted, saying, “ As 

| you think meet. Then she must overboard, most wretched 
queen!” And now this unhappy prince went to take a last 
view of his dear wife, and as he looked upon his Thaisa he 
said, “ A terrible deathbed hast thou had, my dear no light, 
no fire, the unfriendly elements forgot thee utterly, nor have 
I time to bring thee hallowed to thy grave, but must cast 
thee scarcely coffined into the sea, where for a monument 
upon thy bones the humming waters must overwhelm thy 
corpse, lying with simple shells. O, Lychorida! bid Nestor 
bring me spices, ink, and paper, my casket and my jewels, 
and bid Nicandor bring me the satin coffin. Lay the babe 
upon the pillow, and go about this suddenly, Lychorida, 
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They brought Pericles a large chest, in which, wrapped in 
a satin shroud, he placed his queen; and sweet-smelling 
spices he strewed over her, and beside her he placed rich 
jewels and a written paper telling who she was, and praying 
if haply any one should find the chest which contained the 
body of his wife they would give her burial; and then with 
his own hands he cast the chest into the sea. When the 
storm was over, Pericles ordered the sailors to make for 
Tharsus. “For,” said Pericles, “the babe cannot hold out 
till we come to Tyre. At Tharsus I will leave it at careful 
nursing.” 

After that tempestuous night, when Thaisa was thrown 
into the sea, and while it was yet early morning, as Cerimon, 
a worthy gentleman of Ephesus, and a most skilful 
physician, was standing by the seaside, his servants brought 
to him a chest, which, they said, the sea waves had thrown 
on the land. “I never saw,” said one of them, “so huge a 
billow. as cast it on our shore.” Cerimon ordered tho chest 
to be conveyed to his own house, and when it was opened he 
beheld with wonder the body of a young and lovely lady, 
and the sweet-smelling spices and rich casket of jewels made 
him conclude it was some great person who was thus 
strangely entombed. Searching further, he discovered a 
paper, from ‘which he learned that the corpse which lay as 
dead before him had been a queen, and wife of Pericles, 
Prince of Tyre, and much admiring at the strangeness of 
that accident, and more pitying the husband who had lost 
this sweet lady, he said, “If you are living, Pericles, you 
have a heart that even cracks with woe.” Then observing 
attentively Thaisa’s face, he saw how fresh and unlike death 
her looks were, and he said, “They were too hasty that 
threw you into the sea,” for he did not believe her to be 
dead. He ordered a fire to be made, and proper cordials to 
bo brought, and soft music to be played, which might help 
to calm her amazed spirits if she should revive, and he said 
to those who crowded round her, wondering at what they 
saw, “I pray you, gentlemen, give her air; this queen will 
live; she has not been entranced above five hours; and see, 
she begins to blow into life again; she is alive; behold her 
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hear her fate” Thaisa had never died, but after the birth 
of her little baby had fallen into a deep swoon, which made 
all that saw her conclude her to be dead; and now, by the 
care of this kind gentleman, she once more revived to light 
and life, and, opening her eyes, she said, “Where am I? 
Where is my lord? What world is this?” By gentle 
degrees Cerimon let her understand what had befallen her, 
and when he thought she was enough recovered to bear the 
sigat, he showed her the paper written by her husband and 
the jewels, and she looked on the paper and said, “It is my 
lord’s writing. That I was shipped at sea I well remember ; 
but what there befel me I cannot rightly say ; but since my 
wedded lord I never shall see again, I will put on a vestal 
livery and never more have joy.” 

“Madam,” said Cerimon, “if you purpose as you speak, 
the temple of Diana is not far distant from hence ; there you 
may abide asa vestal. Moreover, if you ‘please, a niece of 
mine shall there attend you.” This proposal was accepted 
with thanks by Thaisa, and when she was perfectly re- 
covered, Cerimon placed her in the temple of Diana, where 
she became a vestal or priestess of that goddess, and passed 
her days in sorrowing for her husband’s supposed loss, and 
in the most devout exercises of those times. 

Poricles carried his young daughter (whom he named 
Marina, because she was born at sea) to Tharsus, intending 
to leave her with Cleon, the governor of that city, and his 
wife Dionysia, thinking, for the good he had done to them at 
the time of their famine, they would be kind to his little 
motherless daughter. When Cleon saw Prince Pericles, and 
heard of the great loss which had befallen him, he said, “O 
your sweet queen, that it had pleased Heaven you could have 
brought her hither to have blessed my eyes with the sight of 
her!” Pericles replied, “We must obey the powers above 
us. Should I rage and roar as the sea does in which my 
Thaisa lies, yet the end must be as it is. My gentle babe, 
Marina here, I must charge your charity with her. I leave 
her the infant of your care, beseeching you to: give her 

_princely training.” And then, turning to Cleon’s wife, 
Dionysia, he said, “Good madam, make me blessed in your 
care inChringingnugumpelibiégiandighecansrecengcttl have 
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a child myself who shall not be more dear to my respect than 
yours, my lord”; and Cleon made the like promise, saying, 
“Your noble services, Prince Pericles, in feeding my whole 
people with your corn (for which in their prayers they daily 
remember you) must in your child be thought on. If I 
should neglect your child, my whole people that were by you 
relieved would force me to my duty ; but if to that I need a 
spur, the gods revenge it on me and mine to the end of 
generation.” Pericles being thus assured that his child 
would be carefully attended to, left her to the protection of 
Cleon and his wife Dionysia, and with her he left the nurse 
Lychorida. When he went away, the little Marina knew 
not her loss, but Lychorida wept sadly at parting with her 
royal master. “O, no tears, Lychorida,” said Pericles, “no 
tears ; look to your little mistress, on whose grace you may 
depend hereafter.” 

Pericles arrived in safety at Tyre, and was once moro 
settled in the quiet possession of his throne, while his woeful 
queen, whom he thought dead, remained at Ephesus. Her 
little babe Marina, whom this hapless mother had never seen, 
was brought up by Cleon in a manner suitable to her high 
birth. He gave her the most careful education, so that by 
the time Marina attained the ago of fourteen yeirs, the most 
deeply-learned men were not more studied in the learning 
of those times than was Marina. She sung like ono 
immortal, and danced as goddess-like, and with her needle 
she was so skilful that she seemed to compose Nature’s own 
shapes, in birds, fruits, or flowers, the natural roses being 
scarcely more like to each other than they were to Marina’s 
silken flowers. But when she had gained from education.all - 
these graces, which made her the general wonder, Dionysia, 
the wife of Cleon, became hor mortal enemy from jealousy, 
by reason that her own daughter, from the slowness of her 
mind, was not able to attain to that perfection wherein 
Marina excelled ; and finding that all praise was bestowed on 
Marina, whilst her daughter, who was of the same age, and 
had been educated with the same care as Marina, though not 
with the same success, was in comparison disregarded, she 
formed a project to remove Marina out of the way, vainly 
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respected when Marina was no more seen. To encompass. 
this she employed a man to murder Marina, and she well 
timed her wicked design, when Lychorida, the faithful nurse, 
had just died. Dionysia was discoursing with the man she 
had commanded to commit this murder, when the young 
Marina was weeping over the dead Lychorida. Leoline, the 
man she employed to do this bad deed, though he was a very 
wicked man, could hardly be persuaded to undertake it, so 
had Marina won all hearts to love her. He said, “She is a 
goodly creature!” “The fitter then the gods should have 
her,” replied her merciless enemy ; “here she comes weeping 
for the death of her nurse, Lychorida ; are you resolved to 
obey me?” Leoline, fearing to disobey her, replied, “I am 
resolved.” And so, in that one short sentence, was the 
matchless Marina doomed to an untimely death. She now 
approached, with a basket of flowers in her hand, which, she 
said, she would daily strew over the grave of good Lychorida. 
The purple violet and the marigold should as a carpet hang 
upon her grave, while summer day did last. “ Alas for me!” 
she said, “poor unhappy maid, born in a tempest, when my 
mother died. This world to me is like a lasting storm, 
hurrying me from my friends.” “How now, Marina,” said 
the dissembling Dionysia, “do you weep alone? How does 
it chance my daughter is not with you? Do not sorrow for 
Lychorida, you have a nurse in me. Your beauty is quite 
changed with this unprofitable woe. Come, give me your 
flowers, the sea air will spoil them, and walk with Leoline. 
The air is fine, and will enliven you. Come, Leoline, take 
her by the arm, and walk with her.” “No, madam,” said 
Marina, “I pray you let me not deprive you of your 
servant”; for Leoline was one of Dionysia’s attendants. 
“Come, come,” said this artful woman, who wished for a 
pretence to leave her alone with Leoline, “I love the prince, 
your father, and I love you. We every day expect your 
father here, and when he comes, and finds you so changed 
by grief from the paragon of beauty we reported you, he will 
think we have taken no care of you. Go, I pray you, walk, 
and be cheerful once again. Be careful of that excellent com- 
plexion, which stole the hearts of old and young.” Marina, 
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have no desire to it.” As Dionysia walked away, she said to 
Leoline, “ Remember what I have said /”—shocking words, for 
their meaning was that he should remember to kill Marina. 

Marina looked towards the sea, her birthplace, and said, 
“Is the wind westerly that blows?” “South-west,” replied 
Leoline. “When I was born the wind was north,” said she; 
and then the storm and tempest, and all her father’s sorrows 
and her mother’s death, came full into her mind; and she 
said, “My father, as Lychorida told me, did never fear, but 
cried, Courage, good seamen, to the sailors, galling his princely 
hands with the ropes, and, clinging to the mast, he endured 
a sea that almost split the deck.” “When was this?” said 
Leoline. “ When I was born,” replied Marina ; “never were 
waves nor wind more violent.” And then she described the 
storm, the action of the sailors, the boatswain’s whistle, and 
the loud call of the master, “ which,” said she, “trebled the 
confusion of the ship.” Lychorida had so often recounted 
to Marina the story of her hapless birth, that these things 
seemed ever present to her imagination. But here Leoline 
interrupted her, with desiring her to say her prayers. 
“ What mean you?” said Marina, who began to fear, she 
knew not why. “If you require a little space for prayer, 
I grant it,” said Leoline; “but be not tedious. The gods 
are quick of ear, and I am sworn to do my work in haste.” 
“Will you kill me?” said Marina; “alas! why?” “To 
satisfy my lady,” replied Leoline. “Why would she have 
me killed ?” said Marina; “now, as I can remember, I never 
hurt her in all my life. I never spake a bad word, nor did 
any ill turn to any living creature. Believe me now, I 
never killed a mouse, nor hurt a fly. I trod upon a worm 
once against my will, but I wept for it. How have I 
offended?” The murderer replied, “My commission is not 
to reason on the deed, but to do it.” And he was just 
going to kill her, when certain pirates happened to land at 
that very moment, who, seeing Marina, bore her off as a 
prize to their ship. : 

The pirate who had made Marina his prize carried her to 
Metaline and sold her for a slave, where, though in that 
humble condition, Marina soon became known throughout 
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and the person to whom she was sold became rich by the 
money she earned for him. She taught music, dancing, and 
fine needlework, and the money she got by her scholars 
she gave to her master and mistress; and the fame of her 
learning and great industry came to the knowledge of 
Lysimachus, a young nobleman who was the governor 
of Metaline, and Lysimachus went himself to the house 
where Marina dwelt to seo this paragon of excellence, whom 
all the city praised so highly. Her conversation delighted 
Lysimachus beyond measure, for though he had heard much 
of this admired maiden, he did not expect to find her so 
sensible a lady, so virtuous, and so good as he perceived 
Marina to be; and he left her, saying he hoped she would 
persevere in her industrious and virtuous course, and that 
if ever she heard from him again it should be for her good. 
Lysimachus thought Marina such a miracle for sense, fine 
breeding, and excellent qualities, as well as for beauty and 
all outward graces, that he wished to marry her; and, 
notwithstanding her humble situation, he hoped to find that 
her birth was noble; but ever when they asked her parentage 
she would sit still and weep. _ 

Meantime, at Tharsus, Leoline, fearing the anger of 
Dionysia, told her he had killed Marina; and that wicked 
woman gave out that she was dead, and made a pretended 
funeral for her, and erected a stately monument; and shortly 
after Pericles, accompanied by his loyal minister Hellicanus, 
made a voyage from Tyro to Tharsus on. purpose to see his 
daughter, intending to take her home with him; and, he 
never having beheld her since ho left her an infant in the 
care of Cleon and his wife, how did this good prince rejoice 
at the thought of secing this dear child of his buried queen ! 
But when they told him Marina was dead, and showed the 
monument they had erected for her, great was the misery 
this most wretched father endured, and, not being abie to 
bear the sight of that country where his last hope and only 
memory of his dear Thaisa was entombed, he took ship and 
hastily departed from Tharsus. From the day he entered 
the ship a dull and heavy melancholy seized him. He never 
spoke, and seemed totally insensible to everything around him. 
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passed by Metaline, where Marina dwelt; the governor of 
which place, Lysimachus, observing this royal vessel from 
the shore, and desirous of knowing who was on board, went 
in a barge to the side of the ship to satisfy his curiosity. 
Hellicanus received him very courteously, and told him 
that the ship came from Tyre, and that they were conducting 
thither Poricles, their prince, “a man, sir,” said Hellicanus, 
“who has not spoken to any one these three months, nor 
taken any sustenance, but just to prolong his grief; it 
would be tedious to repeat the whole ground of his dis- 
temper, but the main springs from the loss of a beloved 
daughter and a wife.” Lysimachus begged to see this 
afflicted prince, and when he beheld Pericles, he saw he had - 
been once a goodly person, and he said to him, “Sir king, 
all hail; the gods preserve you, hail, royal sir!” But in- 
vain Lysimachus spoke to him. Pericles made no answer, 
nor did he appear to perceive any stranger approach. And 
then Lysimachus bethought him of the peerless maid Marina, 
that haply with her sweet tongue she might win some 
answer from the silent prince: and with the consent of 
Hellicanus he sent for Marina, and when she entered the 
ship in which her own father sat motionless with grief, they 
welcomed her on board as if they had known she was their 
princess, and they cried, “ She is a gallant lady.” Lysimachus 
was well pleased to hear their commendations, and he said, 
“She is such a one that wore I well assured she came of 
noble birth, I would wish no better choice, and think me 
rarely blessed in a wife.” And then he addressed her in 
courtly terms, as if the lowly-seeming maid had been the 
high-born lady he wished to find her, calling her Fair and 
beautiful Marina, telling her a great prince on board that 
ship had fallen into a sad and mournful silence, and, as if 
Marina had the power of conferring health and felicity, 
he begged she would undertake to cure the royal stranger 
of his melancholy. “Sir,” said Marina, “I will use my 
utmost skill in his recovery, provided none but I and my 
maid be suffered to come near him.” os 

She, who at Metaline had so carefully concealed her 
birth, ashamed to tell that one of royal ancestry was now 
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changes in her own fate, telling him from what a high estate 
herself had fallen. As if she had known it was her royal 
father she stood before, all the words she spoke were of her 
own sorrows; but her reason for so doing was, that sho 
knew nothing more wins the attention of the unfortunate 
than the recital of some sad calamity to match their own. 
The sound of her sweet voice aroused the drooping prince ; 
he lifted up his eyes, which had been so long fixed and 
motionless, and Marina, who was the perfect image of her 
mother, presented to his amazed sight the features of his 
beloved queen. The long-silent prince was once more heard 
to speak. “My dearest wife,” said the awakened Pericles, 
: “was like this maid, and such a one might my daughter 
have been. My queen’s square brows, her stature to an 
‘inch, as wand-like straight, as silver-voiced, her eyes as 
jewel like. Where do you live, young maid? Report your 
parentage. I think you said you had been tossed from 
wrong to injury, and that you thought your griefs would 
equal mine, if both were opened.” “Some such thing I 
said,” replied Marina, “and said no more. than what my 
thoughts did warrant me as likely.” “Tell me your story,” 
answered Pericles; “if I find you have known the thousandth 
part of my endurance, you have borne your sorrows like a 
man, and I have suffered like a girl; yet you do look like 
Patience gazing on kings’ graves, and smiling Extremity out 
of act. How lost you your name, my most kind virgin 4 
- Recount your story, I beseech you. Come, sit by me.” 
How was Pericles surprised when she said her name was 
Marina, for he knew it was no usual name, but had been 
invented by himself for his own child to signify sea-born : 
“O, I am mocked,” said he, “and you are sent hither 
by some incensed god to make the world laugh at me.” 
“Patience, good sir,” said Marina,” “or I must cease here.” 
“Nay,” said Pericles, “I will be patient; you little know 
how you do startle me, to call yourself Marina.” “The 
name,” she replied, “was given me by one that had some 
power, my father, and a king.” “How, a king's daughter!” 
said Pericles, “and called Marina! But are you flesh and 
blood? Are you no fairy? Speak on, where were you 
s: ” a 9 ¢ 
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called Marina, because I was born at sea. My mother was 
- the daughter of a king; she died the minute I was born, 
as my good nurse Lychorida has often told me weeping. 
The king my father left me at Tharsus, till the cruel wife of 
Cleon sought to murder me. A crew of pirates came and 
rescued me, and brought me here to Metaline. But, good 
sir, why do you weep? It may be you think me an 
impostor. But indeed, sir, I am the daughter to King 
Pericles, if good King Pericles be living.” Then Pericles, 
terrified as it seemed at his own sudden joy, and doubtful 
if this could be real, loudly called for his attendants, who 
rejoiced at the sound of their beloved king’s voice ; and he 
said to Hellicanus, “O Hellicanus, strike me, give me a` 
gash, put me to present pain, lest this great sea of joys 
rushing upon me overbear the shores of my mortality. O, 
come hither, thou that wast born at sea, buried at Tharsus, 
and found at sea again. O Hellicanus, down on your knees, 
thank the holy gods! This is Marina. Now blessings 
on thee, my child! Give me fresh garments, mine own 
Hellicanus! She is not dead at Tharsus, as she should 
have been by the savage Dionysia. She shall tell you all, 
when you shall kneel to her, and call her your very princess. 
Who is this?” (observing Lysimachus for the first time). 
“Sir,” said Hellicanus, “it is the governor of Metaline, who, 
hearing of your melancholy, came to see you.” “I embrace 
you, sir,” said Pericles. “Give me my robes! I am well 
with beholding O Heaven, bless my girl! But hark! 
what music is that ?—” for now, either sent by some kind 
god, or by his own delighted fancy deceived, he seemed to 
hear soft music. “My lord, I hear none,” replied Hellicanus. 
“None,” said Pericles, “ why, it is the music of the spheres.” 
As there was no music to be heard, Lysimachus concluded 
that the sudden joy had unsettled the prince’s understand- 
ing, and he said, “It is not good to cross him, let him have 
his way”; and then they told him they heard the music, 
and he now complaining of a drowsy slumber coming over 
him, Lysimachus persuaded him to rest on a couch, and 
placing a pillow under his head, he, quite overpowered with 
excess of joy, sunk into a sound sleep, and Marina watched 
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While he slept Pericles dreamed a dream which made 
him resolve to go to Ephesus. His dream was that Diana, 
the goddess of the Ephesians, appeared to him and com- 
manded him to go to her temple at Ephesus, and there 
before her altar to declare the story of his life and misfor- 
tunes, and by her silver bow she swore that if he performed 
her injunctions he should meet with some rare felicity. 
When he awoke, being miraculously refreshed, he told his 
dream, and that his resolution was to obey the bidding of 
the goddess. 

Then Lysimachus invited Pericles to come on shoré and 
zefresh himself with such entertainment as he should find at 
Metaline, which courteous offer Pericles accepting, agreed to 
tarry with him for the space of a day or two. During 
which time we may well suppose what feastings, wnat re- 
joicings, what costly shows and entertainments the governor 
made in Metaline to greet the royal father of his dear 
Marina, whom, in her obscure fortunes, he had so respected. 
Nor did Pericles frown upon Lysimachus’s suit, when he 
understood how he had honoured his child in the days of 
her low estate, and that Marina showed herself not averse to 
his proposals; only he made it a condition, before he gave 
his consent, that they should visit with him the shrine of 
the Ephesian Diana, to whose temple they shortly after all 
three undertook a voyage; and, the goddess herself filling 
their sails with prosperous winds, after a few weeks they 
arrived in safety at Ephesus. 

There was standing near the altar of the goddess, when 
Pericles with his train entered the temple, the good Cerimon 
(now grown very aged) who had restored Thaisa, the wife of 
Pericles, to life; and Thaisa, now a priestess of the temple, 
was standing before the altar; and though the many years 
he had passed in sorrow for her loss had much altered 
Pericles, Thaisa thought she knew her husband's features, 
and when he approached the altar and began to speak, she 
remembered his voice, and listened to his words with wonder 
and a joyful amazement. And these wore the words that 
Pericles spoke before the altar: “ Hail, Diana! to perform 
thy just commands I here confess myself the Prince of Tyre, 
who, frightened deem aayequotiystat. Pesitapblisateddett the 
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fair Thaisa ; she died at sea, but presented me with a maid- 
child called Marina. She at Tharsus was nursed with 
Dionysia, who at fourteen years thought to kill her, but her 
better stars brought her to Metaline, by whose shores as I 
sailed her good fortunes brought this maid on board, where, 
by her most clear remembrance, she made herself known to 
be my daughter.” 

Thaisa, unable to bear the transports which his words 
had raised in her, cried out, “You are, you are, O royal 
Pericles ”—and fainted. “What means this woman?” said 
Pericles ; “she dies! gentlemen, help.” “Sir,” said Cerimon, 
“if you have told Diana's altar true, this is your wife.” 
“Reverend gentleman, no,” said Pericles; “I threw her 
overboard with these very arms.” Cerimon then recounted 
how, early one tempestuous morning, this lady was thrown 
upon the Ephesian shore ; how, opening the coffin, he found 
therein rich jewels and a paper; how happily he recovered 
her and placed her here in Diana’s temple. And now 
Thaisa, being restored from her swoon, said, “O my lord, 
are you not Pericles? Like him you speak, like him you 
are. Did you not name a tempest, a birth, and a death?” 
He, astonished, said, “The voice of dead Thaisa.” “That | 
Thaisa am I,” she replied, “supposed dead and drowned.” 
“O true Diana!” exclaimed Pericles, in a passion of devout 
astonishment. “And now,” said Thaisa, “I know you 
better. Such a ring as I see on your finger did the 
king my father give you when we with tears parted 
from him at Pentapolis.” “Enough, you gods!” cried 
Pericles, “your present kindness makes my past miseries 
sport. O come, Thaisa, be buried a second time within 
these arms.” 

And Marina said, “My heart leaps to be gone into my 
mother’s bosom.” Then did Pericles show his daughter to 
her mother, saying, “Look who kneels here, flesh of thv 
flesh, thy burthen at sea, and called Marina because she was 
born there.” “Blessed, and my own!” said Thaisa; and 
while she hung in rapturous joy over her child, Pericles 
knelt before the altar, saying, “Pure Diana, bless thee for 
thy vision. For this I will offer oblations nightly to thee.” 
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solemnly affiance their daughter, the virtuous Marina, to the 
well-deserving Lysimachus in marriage. 

Thus have we seen in Pericles, his queen, and daughter, 
a famous example of virtue assailed by calamity (through 
the sufferance of Heaven, to teach patience and constancy to 
men), under the same guidance becoming finally successful, 
and triumphing over chance and change. In Hellicanus we 
have beheld a notable pattern of truth, of faith, and loyalty, 
who, when he might have succeeded to a throne, chose rather 
to recall the rightful owner to his possession than to become 
great by another’s wrong. In the worthy Cerimon, who 
-restored Thaisa to life, we are instructed how goodness, 
directed by knowledge, in bestowing benefits upon mankind, 
approaches to the nature of the gods. It only remains to 
be told that Dionysia, the wicked wife of Cleon, met with 
an end proportionable to her deserts; the inhabitants of 
Tharsus, when her cruel attempt upon Marina was known. 
rising in a body to revenge the daughter of their benefactor, 
and, setting fire to the palace of Cleon, burnt both him and 
her and their whole household, the gods seeming well pleased 
that so foul a murder—though but intentional and never 
carried into act—should be punished in a way befitting its 
enormity. 
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THE WINTER'S TALE 


EONTES, King of Sicily, and his queen, the beautiful: 
and virtuous Hermione, once lived in the greatest 
harmony together. So happy was Leontes in the love of 
this excellent lady, that he had no wish ungratified, except 
that he sometimes desired to see again, and to present to his 
queen, his old companion and schoolfellow, Polixenes, King 
of Bohemia. Leontes and Polixenes were brought up 
together from their infancy, but being by the death of their 
fathers called to reign over their respective kingdoms, they 
had not met for many years, though they frequently inter- 
changed gifts, letters, and loving embassies. 

At length, after repeated invitations, Polixenes came 
from Bohemia to the Sicilian court, to make his friend 
Leontes a visit. 

At first this visit gave nothing but pleasure to Leontes. 
‘He recommended the friend of his youth to the queen’s 
particular attention, and seemed, in the presence of his dear 
friend and old companion, to have his felicity quite com- 
pleted. They talked over old times; their schooldays and 
their youthful pranks were remembered, and recounted to 
. Hermione, who always took a cheerful part in these 
conversations. 

When, after a long stay, Polixenes was preparing to 
depart, Hermione, at the desire of her husband, joined her 
entreaties to his that Polixenes would prolong his visit. 

And now began this good queen’s sorrow ; for Polixenes, 
refusing to stay at the request of Leontes, was won over by 
Hermione’s gentle and persuasive words to put off his 
departure for some weeks longer. Upon this, although 
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principles of his friend Polixenes, as well as the excellent 
disposition of his virtuous queen, he was seized with an 
ungovernable jealousy. Every attention Hermione showed 
to Polixenes, though by her husband’s particular desire, and 
merely to please him, increased the unfortunate king’s 
jealousy, and from being a loving and true friend, and the 
best and fondest of husbands, Leontes became suddenly a 
savage and inhuman monster. Sending for Camillo, one of 
the lords of his court, and telling him of the suspicion he 
entertained, he commanded him to poison Polixenes. 

Camillo was a good man; and he, well knowing that 
the jealousy of Leontes had not the slightest foundation in 

. truth, instead of poisoning Polixenes, acquainted him with 
the king his master’s orders, and agreed to escape with him 
out of the Sicilian dominions; and Polixenes, with the 
assistance of Camillo, arrived safe in his own kingdom of 
Bohemia, where Camillo lived from that time in the king’s 
court, and became the chief friend and favourite of Polixenes. 

The flight of Polixenes enraged the jealous Leontes still 
moré; he went to the queen’s apartment, where the good 
lady was sitting with her little son Mamillus, who was just 
beginning to tell one of his best stories to amuse his mother, 
when the king entered, and, taking the child away, sent 
Hermione to prison. 

Mamillus, though but a very young child, loved his mother 
tenderly ; and when he saw her so dishonoured, and found 
she was taken from him to be put into a prison, he took it 
deeply to heart, and drooped and pined away by slow degrees, 
losing his appetite and his sleep, till it was thought his grief 
would kill him. 

The king, when he had sent his queen to prison, commanded 
Cleomenes and Dion, two Sicilian lords, to go to Delphos, 
there to inquire of the oracle at the temple of Apollo if his 
queen had been unfaithful to him. ; 

When Hermione had been a short time in prison, she was 
presented with a daughter; and the poor lady received much 
comfort from the sight of her pretty baby, and she said to 
it, “My poor little prisoner, I am as innocent as you are.” 

Hermione had a kind friend in the noble-spirited Paulina, 
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the Lady Paulina heard her royal mistress was ill, she went 
to the prison where Hermione was confined; and she said 
to Emilia, a lady who attended upon Hermione, “I pray 
you, Emilia, tell the good queen, if her majesty dare trust 
me with her little babe, I will carry it.to the king its father; 
we do not know how he may soften at the sight of his 
innocent child.” “Most worthy madam,” replied Emilia, “I 
will acquaint the queen with your noble offer; she was 
wishing to-day that she had any friend who would venture 
to ‘present the child to the king” “And tell her,” said 
Paulina, “that I will speak boldly to Leontes in her defence.” 
“May you be for ever blessed,” said Emilia, “for your 
kindness to our gracious queen!” Emilia then went to 
Hermione, who joyfully gave up her baby to the care of 
Paulina, for she had feared that no one would dare venture 
to present the child to its father. 

Paulina took the new-born infant, and forcing herself 
into the king’s presence, notwithstanding her husband, fearing 
‘the king’s anger, endeavoured to prevent her, she laid the 
babe at its father’s feet, and Paulina made a noble speech ta 
the king in defence of Hermione, and she reproached him 
severely for his inhumanity, and implored him to have mercy 
on his innocent wife and child. But Paulinas spirited. 
remonstrances only aggravated Leontes’s displeasure, and ho 
ordered her husband Antigonus to take her from his presence. 

When Paulina went away, she left the little baby at its 
father’s feet, thinking, when he was alone with it, he would 
look upon it, and have pity upon its helpless innocence. 

The good Paulina was mistaken.; for no sooner was she 
gone than the merciless father ordered Antigonus, Paulina’s 
husband, to take the child, and carry it out to sea, and leave 
it upon some desert shore to perish. f 

Antigonus, unlike the good Camillo, too well obeyed the 
orders of Leontes ; for he immediately carried the child on 
shipboard, and put out to sea, intending to leave it on the 
first desert coast he could find. 

So firmly was the king persuaded of tho guilt of Hermione, 
that he would not wait for the return of Cleomenes and Dion, 
whom he had sent to consult the oracle of Apollo at Delphos; 
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from the grief for the loss of her precious baby, he had her 
brought to a public trial before all the lords and nobles of 
_ his court. And when all the great lords, the judges, and all 

the nobility of the land were assembled together to try 
Hermione, and that unhappy queen was standing as a prisoner 
before her subjects to receive their judgment, Cleomenes and 
Dion entered the assembly, and presented to the king the 
answer of the oracle sealed up; and Leontes commanded the 
seal to be broken, and the words of the oracle to be read 
aloud and these were the words :—“ Hermione is innocent, 
Polixenes blameless, Camillo a true subject, Leontes a jealous 
tyrant, and the king shall live without an heir if that which 
_ is lost be not found.” The king would give no credit to the 
words of the oracle; he said it was a falsehood invented by 
the queen’s friends, and he desired the judge to proceed in 
the trial of the queen; but while Leontes was speaking a 
man entered and told him that the Prince Mamillus, hearing 
his mother was to be tried for her life, struck with grief and 
shame, had suddenly died. 

Hermione, upon hearing of the death of this dear affec- < 
tionate child, who had lost his life in sorrowing for her 
misfortune, fainted, and Leontes, pierced to the heart by the 
news, began to feel pity for his unhappy queen, and he 
ordered Paulina, and the ladies who were her attendants, to 
take her away, and use means for her recovery. Paulina 
soon returned, and told the king that Hermione was dead. 

When Leontes heard that the queen was dead, he repented 
of his cruelty to her; and now that he thought that his ill 
usage had broken Hermione’s heart, he believed her innocent; 
and he now thought the words of the oracle were true, as 
he knew “if that which was lost was not found,” which’ he 
concluded was his young daughter, he should be without an 
heir, the young Prince Mamillus being dead; and he would 
give his kingdom now to recover his lost daughter; and 
Leontes gave himself up to remorse, and passed many years 
in mourntul thoughts and repentant grief. 

The ship in which Antigonus carried the infant princess 
out to sea was driven by a storm upon the coast of Bohemia, 
the very kingdom of the good King Polixenes. Here 
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Antigonus never returned to Sicily to tell Leontes where 
he had left his daughter, for as he was going back to the 
ship, a bear came out of the woods, and tore him to pieces, 
a just punishment on him for obeying the wicked order of 
Leontes. 

The child was dressed in rich clothes and jewels; for 
Hermione had made it very fine when she sent it to Leontes, 
and Antigonus had pinned a paper to its mantle, with the 
name of Perdita written thereon, and words obscurely 
intimating its high birth and untoward fate. 

This poor deserted baby was found by a shepherd. He 
was a humane man, and so he carried the little Perdita 
home to his wife, who nursed it tenderly; but poverty . 
tempted the shepherd to conceal the rich prize he had found; 
therefore he left that part of the country, that no one might 
know where he got his riches, and with part of Perdita’s 
jewels he bought herds of sheep, and became a wealthy 
shepherd. He brought up Perdita as his own child, and 
she knew not she was any other than a shepherd’s daughter. 

The little Perdita grew up a lovely maiden; and though 
she had no better education than that of a shephanta 
daughter, yet so did the natural graces she inherited from 
her royal mother shine forth in her untutored mind that 
no one from her behaviour would have known she had not 
been brought up in her father’s court. 

Polixenes, the King of Bohemia, had an only son, whose 
name was Florizel. As this young prince was hunting near 
the shepherd’s dwelling he saw the old man’s supposed 
daughter, and the beauty, modesty, and queen-like deport- 
ment of Perdita caused him instantly to fall in love with her. 
He soon, under the name of Doricles, and in the disguise of 
a private gentleman, became a constant visitor at the old 
shepherd’s house. 

Florizel’s frequent absence from court alarmed Polixenes, 
and, setting people to watch his son, he discovered his love 
for the shepherd’s fair daughter. 

Polixenes then called for Camillo, the faithful Camillo, 
who had preserved his life from the fury of Leontes, and 
desired that he would accompany him to the house of tho 
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Polixenes and Camillo, both in disguise, arrived at the 
old shepherd’s dwelling while they were celebrating tho 
feast of sheep-shearing, and though they wero strangers, yet, 
at the sheep-shearing every guest being made welcome, they 
were invited to walk in and join in the general festivity. 

Nothing but mirth and jollity was going forward. Tables 
were spread, and great preparations were making for the 
rustic feast. Some lads and lasses wero dancing on the 
green before the house, while others of the young men were 
buying ribands, gloves, and such toys of a pedlar at the 
door. ' 

While this busy scene was going forward, Florizel and 
Perdita sat quietly in a retired corner, seemingly more 
pleased with the conversation of each other than desirous 
of engaging in the sports and silly amusements of those 
around them. 

The king was so disguised that it was impossible his son 
could know him; he therefore advanced near enough to 
hear the conversation. The simple yet elegant manner in 
which Perdita conversed with his son did not a little surprise 
Polixenes. He said to Camillo, “This is the prettiest low- 
born lass I ever saw, nothing she does or says but looks like 
something greater than herself, too noble for this place.” 

Camillo replied, “Indeed she is the very queen of curds 
and cream.” 

“Pray, my good friend,” said the king to the old shep. 
herd, “ what fair swain is that talking with your daughter?” 
“They call him Doricles,” replied the shepherd. “ He says 
he loves my daughter, and to speak the truth there is not 
a kiss to choose which loves the other best. If young 
Doricles can get her she shall bring him that he little dreams 
of,” meaning the remainder of Perdita’s jewels, which, after 
he had bought herds of sheep with part of them, he had 
carefully hoarded up for her marriage portion. 

Polixenes then addressed his son. “How, now, young 
man!” said he; “your heart seems full of something that 
takes off your mind from feasting. When I was young, I 
used to load my love with presents; but you have let the 

- pedlar go, and have bought your lass no toy.” 
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the king his father, replied, “Old sir, she prizes not such 
trifles; the gifts which Perdita expects from me are locked 
up in my heart.” “Then, turning to Perdita, he said to her, 
“Oh, hear me, Perdita, before this ancient gentleman, who, 
it seems, was-once himself a lover: he shall hear what I 
profess.” Florizel then called upon the old stranger to be 
a witness to a solemn promise of marriage which he made 
to Perdita, saying to Polixenes, “I pray you mark our 
contract.” 

“Mark your divorce, young sir,” said the king, discover- 
ing himself. Polixenes then reproached his son for daring 
to coutract himself to this low-born maiden, calling Perdita 
“ shepherd’s brat, sheephook,” and other disrespectful names ; 
and threatening, if ever she suffered his son to see her again, 
a would put her and the old shepherd her father to a cruel 

eath. 

The king then left them in great wrath, and ordered 
Camillo to follow him with Prince Florizel. 

When the king had departed, Perdita, whose royal nature 
was roused by Polixenes’ reproaches, said, “Though we are 
all undone, I was not much afraid; and once or twice I was 
about to speak, and tell him plainly that the sclfsame sun 
which shines upon his palace hides not his face from our 
cottage, but looks on both alike.” Then sorrowfully she 
said, “ But now I am awakened from this dream, I will queen 
it no further. Leave me, sir; I will go milk my ewes and 
weep.” 

The kind-hearted Camillo was charmed with the spirit 
and propriety of Perdita’s behaviour; and perceiving that 
the young prince was too deeply in love to give up his 
mistress at the command of his royal father, he thought of 
a way to befriend the lovers, and, at the same time, to 
axecute a favourable scheme he had in his mind. 

Camillo had long known that Leontes, the King of Sicily, 
was become a true penitent, and though Camillo was now 
the favoured friend of King Polixenes, he could not help 
wishing once more to see his late royal master and his native 
home. He therefore proposed to Florizel and Perdita that 
they should accompany him to the Sicilian court, where he 
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mediation, they could obtain pardon from Polixenes, and 
his consent to their marriage. 

To this proposal they joyfully agreed ; and Camillo, who 
conducted everything relative to their flight, allowed the 
old shepherd to go along with them. . 

The shepherd took with him the remainder of Perdita’s 
jewels, her baby clothes, and the paper which he had found 
pinned to her mantle. 

After a prosperous voyage, Florizel and Perdita, Camillo 
and the old shepherd, arrived in safety at the court of 
Leontes. Leontes, who still mourned his dead Hermione 
and his lost child, received Camillo with great kindness, 
and gave a cordial welcome to Prince Florizel. But Perdita, 
whom Florizel introduced as his princess, seemed to engross 
all Leontes’ attention: perceiving a resemblance between 
her and his dead Queen Hermione, his grief broke out afresh, 
and he said, such a lovely creature might his own daughter 
have been if he had not so cruelly destroyed her. “And 
then, too,” said he to Florizel, “I lost tho society and friend- 
ship of your brave father, whom I now desire more than my 
life once again to look upon.” . 

When the old shepherd. heard how much notice the king 
had taken of Perdita, and that he had lost a daughter who 
was exposed in infancy, he fell to comparing the time when 
he found the little Perdita, with the manner of its exposure, 
the jewels and other tokens of its high birth, from all which 
it was impossible for him not to conclude that Perdita and 
the king’s lost daughter were the same. 

Florizel and Perdita, Camillo and the faithful Paulina 
were present when the old shepherd related to the king the 
manner in which he had found the child, and also the cir- 
cumstance of Antigonus’ death, he having seen the bear seize 
upon him. He showed the rich mantle in which Paulina 
remembered Hermione had wrapped the child, and he pro- 
diced a jewel which she remembered Hermione had tied 
about Perdita’s neck; and he gave up the paper which 
Paulina knew to be the writing of her husband; it could 
not be doubted that Perdita was Leontes’ own daughter ; 
but oh, the noble struggles of Paulina between sorrow for 
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the king's heir, his long-lost daughter, being found! When 
Leontes heard that Perdita was his daughter, the great 
sorrow that he felt that Hermione was not living to behold 
her child made him that he could say nothing for a long 
time, but “O thy mother, thy mother!” 

Paulina interrupted this joyful yet distressful scene, with 
saying to Leontes that she had a statue newly finished by 
that rare Italian master, Julio Romano, which was such a 
perfect resemblance of the queen, that would his majesty 
be pleased to go to her house and look upon it, he would 
almost be ready to think it was Hermione herself. Thither 
then they all went; the king anxious to see the semblance 
of his Hermione, and Perdita longing to behold what the 
mother she never saw did look like. 

When Paulina drew back the curtain which concealed 
this famous statue, so perfectly did it resemble Hermione 
that all the king’s sorrow was renewed at the sight; for a 
long time he had no power to speak or move. 

“I like your silence, my liege,” said Paulina : “it the more 
shows your wonder. Is not this statue very like your queen?” 

At length the king said, “O thus she stood, even with 
such majesty, when I first wooed her. But yet, Paulina, 
Hermione was not so aged as this statue looks.” Paulina 
replied, “So much the more the carver’s excellence, who has 
made the statue as Hermione would have looked had she 
been living now. But let me draw the curtain, sire, lest 
presently you think it moves.” 

The king then said, “Do not draw the curtain. Would 
I were dead. See, Camillo, would you not think it 
breathed? Her eye seems to have motion in it.” “I 
must draw the curtain, my liege,” said Paulina. “You 
are so transported you are persuaded the statue lives.” 
“O sweet Paulina,” said Leontes, “make me think so 
twenty years together. Still methinks there is an air 
comes from her. What fine chisel could ever yet cut’ 
breath? Let no man mock me, for I will kiss her.” 
“Good, my lord, forbear!” said Paulina. “The ruddiness 
upon her lips is wet; you will stain your own with oily 
painting. Shall I draw the curtain?” “No, not these 
twenty years,” said Leontes. 
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Perdita, who all this time had been kneeling and behold- 
ing in silent admiration the statue of her matchless mother, 
said now, “And so long could I stay here, looking upon 
my dead mother.” 

“Either forbear this transport,” said Paulina to Leontes, 
“and let me draw the curtain, or prepare yourself for 
more amazement. I can make the statue move indeed, 
ay, and descend from off the pedestal and take you by the 
hand. But then you will think (which I protest I am not) 
that I am assisted by some wicked powers.” 

“What you can make her do,” said the astonished king, 
“Tam content to look upon. What you can make her 
speak I am content to hear; for it is as easy to make her 
speak as move.” 

Paulina then ordered some slow and solemn music, 
which she had prepared for the purpose, to strike up, and 
to the amazement of all the beholders the statue came 
down from off the pedestal, and threw its arms around 
Leontes’ neck. The statue then began to speak, praying 
for blessings on her husband, and on her child, the newly- 
found Perdita. - 

No wonder that the statue hung upon Leontes’ neck, 
- and blessed her husband and her child. No wonder; for 
the statue was indeed Hermione herself, the real and living 
queen. 

Paulina had falsely reported to the king the death of 
Hermione, thinking that the only means to preserve her 
royal mistress’s life; and with the good Paulina, Hermione 
had lived ever since, never choosing Leontes should know 
she was living till she heard Perdita was found ; for though 
she had long forgiven the injuries which Leontes had done 
to herself, she could not pardon his cruelty to his infant 
daughter. 

His dead queen thus restored to life, his lost daughter 
found, the long-sorrowing Leontes could scarcely support 
the excess of his own happiness. 

Nothing but congratulations and affectionate speeches 
were heard on all sides. Now the delighted parents 
thanked Prince Florizel for loving their'‘lowly -seeming 
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preserving their child. Greatly did Camillo and Paulina 
rejoice that they had lived to see so good an end of all 
their faithful services. s 

And as if nothing should be wanting to complete this 
strange and unlooked-for joy, King Polixenes himself now 
entered the palace. 

When Polixenes first missed his son and Camillo, 
knowing that Camillo had long wished to return to Sicily, 
he conjectured he should find the fugitives here; and 
following them with all speed, he happened to arrive just 
at this the happiest moment of Leontes’ life: 

Polixenes took a part in the general joy; he forgave 
his friend Leontes.the unjust. jealousy he had conceived 
against him, and they once more loved each other with 
all the warmth of their first boyish friendship. And 
there was no fear that Polixenes would now oppose’ his 
son’s marriage with Perdita. She was no: “sheephook” 
now, but the heiress’ of the crown of Sicily. 

Thus have we seen the patient virtues of the long- 
suffering Hermione rewarded. That excellent lady lived 
many years with her Leontes and her Perdita, the happiest 
of mothers and of queens: 
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A bana lived in the city of Verona two young gentlemen, 

whose names were Valentine and Protheus, between 
whom a firm and uninterrupted friendship had long 
subsisted. They pursued their studies together, and 
their hours of leisure were always passed in each other's 


“company, except when Protheus visited a lady he was in 


love with: and these visits to his mistress, and this passion ` 


of Protheus for the fair Julia, were the only topics on 
which these two friends disagreed; for Valentine,~not 
being himself a lover, was sometimes a little weary of 
hearing his friend for ever talking of his Julia, and then 


he would laugh at Protheus, and in pleasant terms ridicule - 
the passion of love, and declare that no such idle fancies’ 


should ever enter his head, greatly preferring, as he said, 
the free and happy life he led to the anxious hopes and 
fears, of the lover Protheus. ~~ 

One morning Valentine came to Protheus to tell him 
that they must for a time be separated, for that he was 
‘going to Milan. Protheus, unwilling to part with his 
friend, used many arguments to prevail upon Valentine 


not to leave him; but Valentine said, “Cease to persuade < 


me, my loving Protheus. I will not, like a sluggard, wear 


out my youth in idleness at home. Home-keeping youths “ j 


‘have ever homely wits. If your affection were not chained 


to the sweet glances of your honoured Julia, I would 
entreat you to accompany me to see the wonders of the 
world abroad; but since you are a lover, love on still, and 
may your love be prosperous !” 

They parted with mutual expressions of unalterable 


friendship. ‘Sweet Valentine, adieu,” said Protheus: 
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“think on me when you see some rare object worthy of. 
notice in your travels, and wish me partaker of your 
happiness.” 

Valentine began his journey that same day towards 
Milan; and when his friend had left him, Protheus sat 
down to write a letter to Julia, which he gave to her maid 
Lucetta to deliver to her mistress. 

Julia loved Protheus as well as he did her, but she was 
a lady of a noble spirit, and she thought it did not become 
her maiden dignity too easily to be won; therefore she 


affected to be insensible of his passion, and gave him much, 


uneasiness in the prosecution of his suit. § 9°79: 

And when Lucetta offered the letter to Julia, she 
would not receive it, and chid her maid for taking letters 
from Protheus, and ordered her to leave the room. But 
she so much wished to see what was written in the letter, 
that she soon called in her maid again, and when Lucetta 
returned, she said, “What o'clock is it?” Lucetta, who 
knew her mistress more desired to see the letter than to 
know the time of day, without answering her question, 
again offered the rejected letter. Julia, angry that her 
maid should thus take the liberty of seeming to know what 
she really wanted, tore the letter in pieces, and threw it on 
the floor, ordering her maid once more out of the room. 
As Lucetta was retiring, she stopped to pick up the 
fragments of the torn letter; but Julia, who meant not 
so to part with them, said, in pretended anger, “Go, ges 
you gone, and let the papers lie; you would bo fingering 
them to anger me.” 

Julia then began to piece together as well as she could 
the torn fragments. She first made out these words, “ love- 
wounded Protheus”; and lamenting over these and such 
like loving words, which she made out though they were 
all torn asunder, or, she said, wounded (the expression, 
“love-wounded Protheus,” giving her that idea), she talked 


to these kind words, telling them she would lodge them in {<02} 


her bosom as in a bed till their wounds were healed, and 
that she would kiss each several piece to make amends. 

In this manner she went on talking with a pretty lady- 
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the whole, and vexed at her own ingratitude in destroying 
such sweet and loving words, as she called them, she wrote 
a much kinder letter to Protheus than she had ever done 
before. , : 

Protheus was greatly delighted at receiving this favour- 
able answer to his letter ; and while he was reading it, he 
exclaimed, “Sweet love, sweet lines, sweet life!” In the 


=, midst of his raptures he was interrupted by his father. 


“How now!” said the old gentleman; “what letter are 
you reading there?” ..., 

“My lord,” replied Protheus, “it is a letter from my 
friend Valentine, at Milan.” P 

“Lend me the letter,” said his father; “let me see what 
news.” 

“There are no news, my lord,” said Protheus, greatly 
alarmed, “ but he writes how well beloved he is of the Duke 
of Milan, who daily graces him with favours, and how he 
wishes me with him, the partner of his fortune.” 

“And how stand you affected to his wish?” asked the 
father. 

©“ As one relying on your lordship’s will, and not depending 
on his friendly wish,” said Protheus. 

Now it so happened that Protheus’ father had just been 
talking with a friend on this very subject: his friend had 
said he wondered his lordship suffered his son to spend his 
youth at home, while most men were sending their sons to 
seek preferment abroad ; “some,” said he, “to the wars, to 
try their fortuncs there, and some to discover islands far 
away, and some to study in foreign universities : and there 
is his companion Valentine, he is gone to the Duke of 
Milan’s court. Your son is fit for any of these things, and 
it will be a great disadvantage to him in his riper age not 
to have travelled in his youth.” “ =! 

Protheus’ father thought the advice of his friend was 
very good, and upon Protheus telling him that Valentine 
“wished him with him, the partner of his fortune,” he at 
once determined to send his son to Milan; and without 
giving Protheus any reason for this sudden resolution, it 
being the usual habit of this positive old gentleman to 
command his son, not reason with him, he said, “ My will ie 
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the same as Valentine’s wish ”; and seeing his son look 
astonished, he added, “Look not amazed that I so suddenly . 
resolve you shall spend some time in the Duke of Milan’s 
court ; for what I will I will, and there is an end. To- 
morrow be in readiness to go. Make no excuses, for I am 
peremptory.” 5. « $ g 

Protheus knew it was of no use to make objections to his 
father, who never suffered him to dispute his will; and he 
blamed himself for telling his father an untruth about Julia’s 
letter, which had brought upon him the sad necessity of 
leaving her. > gie . 

Now that Julia found she was going to lose Protheus for so 


long a time, she no longer pretended indifference ; and they > 


bade each other a mournful farewell, with many vows of ot 
love and constancy. Protheus and Julia exchanged rings, 


which they both promised to keep for ever in remembrance ? “ “ 


of cach other; and thus, taking a sorrowful leave, Protheus 
set out on his journey to Milan, the abode of his friend 
Valentine. 

Valentine was in reality what Protheus had feigned to 
his father, in high favour with the -Duke of Milan ; and 
another event had happened to him of which Protheus did 
not even dream, for Valentine had given up the freedom of 
which he used to boast so much, and was become as passionate 
a lover as Protheus. 

She who had wrought this wondrous change in Valentine 
was the Lady Silvia, daughter of the Duke of Milan, and 
she also loved him; but they concealed their love from the 
duke, because, although he showed much kindness for 
Valentine, and invited him every day to his palace, yet he 
designed to marry his daughter to a young courtier whose 
name was Thurio. Silvia despised this Thurio, for he had 
none of the fine sense and excellent qualities of Valentine. 
j5 These two rivals, Thurio and Valentine, were one day 
on a visit to Silvia, and Valontine was entertaining Silvia with 
turning everything Thurio said into ridicule, when the duke 
himself entered the room, and told Valentine the welcome 
news of his friend Protheus’ arrival. Valentine said, “If I had 
wished a thing, it would have been to have seen him here”; 
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«My lord, though I have been a truant of my time, yet hath 
my friend made use and fair advantage of his days, and is 
complete in person and in mind, in all good grace to grace a 
gentleman.” i 

«Welcome him, then, according to his wort ,” said the 
duke ; “Silvia, I speak to you, and you, Sir Thurio; for 
Valentine, I need not bid him do so.” They were here 
interrupted by the entrance of Protheus, and Valentine 
introduced him to Silvia, saying, “ Sweet lady, entertain him 
to be my fellow-servant to your ladyship.” 

When Valentine and Protheus had ended their visit, and 
were alone together, Valentine said, “ Now tell me how all 
does from whence you came? How does your lady, and 
how thrives your love?” Protheus replied, “My tales of 


love ‘used to weary you. I know you joy not ina love 


discourse.” 
“ Ay, Protheus,” returned Valentine, “but that life is 
altered now. I have done penance for condemning love. 


„For in revenge of my contempt of love, Love has chased 
"sleep from my enthralled eyes. O gentle Protheus, Love is 
' a mighty lord, and hath so humbled me, that I confess there 


is no woe like his correction, nor no such joy on earth as in 
his service. I now like no discourse except it be of love. 
Now I can break my fast, dine, sup, and sleep upon the 
very name of love.” : 

This acknowledgment of the change which love had made 
in the disposition of Valentine was a great triumph to his 
friend Protheus. But “friend” Protheus must, he be called 
no longer, for the same all-powerful deity Love, of whom 
they were speaking (yea, even while they were talking of 
the change he had made in Valentine), was working in the 
heart of Protheus and he, who had till this time been a 
pattern of true love and perfect friendship, was now, in one 
short interview with Silvia, become a false friend and a 
faithless lover ; for at the first sight of Silvia all his love for 
Julia vanished away like a dream, nor did his long friendship 
for Valentine deter him from endeavouring to supplant him 
in her affections : and although, as it will always be, when 
people of dispositions naturally good become unjust, he had 
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_ become the rival of Valentine; yet he at length overcame 

/“ his sense of duty, and yielded himself up almost without 
j} remorse to his new, unhappy passion. ' 8D beh) 

Valentine imparted to him in confidence the whole 
history of his love, and how carefully they had. concealed it 
from the duke her father, and told him that, despairing of 
ever being able to obtain his consent, he had prevailed upon 
Silvia to leave her father’s palace that night and go with 
him to Mantua. Then he showed Protheus a ladder of 
ropes, by help of which he meant to assist Silvia to get out 
of one of the windows of the palace after it was dark. 

Upon hearing this faithful recital of his friend’s dearest 
secrets, it is hardly possible to be believed, but so it was, 
that Protheus resolved to go to the duke and disclose the 
whole to him. tx es -€8 Fee 

This false friend began his tale with many artful speeches , 


to the duke, such as that by the laws of friendship he ought ` Lang 


to conceal what he was going to reveal, but that the 
gracious favour the duke had shown him, and the duty he owed 
his grace, urged him to tell that which else no worldly good 
should draw from him. He then told all he had heard from 
Valentine, not omitting the ladder of ropes and the manner 
in which Valentine meant to conccal them under a 
long cloak. 

The duke thought Protheus-guite a miracle of integrity, 
in that he preferred telling his friend’s intention rather than 
he would conceal an unjust action ; highly commended him, 
and promised him not to let Valentine know from whom he 


had learnt all his intelligence, but by some artifice to make / « 


Valentine betray the secret himself. For this purpose the 
duke awaited the coming of Valentine in the evening, whom 
he soon saw hurrying towards the palace, and he perceived 
something was wrapped within his cloak, which he concluded _ 
was the rope ladder. 

The duke upon this stopped him, saying, “ Whither away 
so fast, Valentine?” “May it please your grace,” said 
Valentine, “there is a messenger that stays to bear my 
letters to my friends, and I am going to deliver them.” 
Now this falsehood of Valentine’s had no better success in 


the event than, k ho untruth, Profhens n told his fat han ngotri 
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“Be they of much import?” said the duke. 

“No more, my lord,” said Valentine, “than to tell my 
father I am well and happy at your grace’s court.” 

“Nay, then,” said tho duke, “no matter; stay with mo 
awhile. I wish your counsel about some affairs that concern ` 
me nearly.” He then told Valentino an artful story as a 
prelude to draw his secret from him, saying that Valentine 
knew he wished to match his daughter with Thurio, but that 
she was stubborn and disobedient to his commands, “neither 
regarding,” said he, “that she is my child, nor fearing me as 
if Í were her father. And I may say to thee, this pride of 
hers has drawn my love from her. I had thought my age 
should have been cherished by her childlike duty. I now 
am resolved to take a wife, and turn her out to whosoever 
will take her in. Lot her beauty be her wedding dower, for 
me and my possessions she esteems not.” 

Valentine, wondering where all this would end, made 
answer, “And what would your grace have me to do in 
all this 1” 

“Why,” said the duke, “the lady I would wish to marry 
is nice and coy, and does not much esteem my aged eloquence. 
Besides, the fashion of courtship is much changed since I 
was young; now I would willingly have you to be my tutor 
to instruct me how I am to woo.” 

Valentine gave him a general idea of the modes of court- 
ship then practised by young men when they wished to wina , 
fair lady's love, such as presents, frequent visits, and tho like. : '- 

The duko replied to this that the lady did refuse a ` 
present which he sent her, and that she was so strictly kept 
by her father, that no man might have access, to her by day. 

“Why, then,” said Valentine, “you must visit her by 
night.” ee AT 
| “But at night,” said the artful duke, who was now 
coming to the drift of his discourse, “her doors are fast . 
locked.” Sarat 

Valentine then unfortunately proposed that the duke 
should endeavour to speak with the lady at night by means 
of a ladder of ropes, saying he would procure him one fitting 
for that purpose, and in conclusion advised him to conceal an 
thiscladdox-eb rapes maderorwolua. clgnkesthadawihieh he now . 
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wore. “Lend me your cloak,” said the duke, who had 
feigned this long story on purpose to have a pretence to get 

off the cloak; so, upon saying these words, he caught hold 

of Valentino’s cloak, and throwing it back he discovered not _ 
only the ladder of ropes, but also a letter of Silvia’s, which 

>- he instantly opened and read, and this letter contained a 

full account of their intended elopement. The duke, after * 
upbraiding Valentine for his ingratitude in thus returning * 
the favour he had shown him by endeavouring to steal away . . - 
his daughter, banished him from the court and city of Milan 

for ever, and Valentine was forced to depart that night 
without even seeing Silvia. 

While Protheus at Milan was thus injuring Valentine, 
Julia at Verona was regretting the absence of Protheus, and 
her regard for him at last so far overcame her sense of 
propriety that she resolved to leave Verona and seck her 
lover at. Milan, and to secure herself from danger on tho 
road she dressed her maid Lucetta and herself in men’s 
clothes, and they set out in this disguise, and arrived at 
Milan soon after Valentino was banished from that city 
through the treachery of Prothcus. 

Julia entered Milan about noon, and she took up her 
abode at an inn, and her thoughts being all on her dear 
Protheus, she entered into conversation with the innkeeper 
(or host, as he was called), thinking by that means to learn 
some news of Protheus. 

The host was greatly pleased that this handsome young 
gentleman (as he took her to be), who from his appearance, 
he concluded was of high rank, spoke so familiarly to him ; 
and being a good-natured man he was sorry to see him look 
so melancholy, and to-amuse his young guest he offered to 
take him to hear some fine music, with which, he said, a — 
gentleman that evening was going to sorenade his mistress.s"C/ * 

The reason Julia looked so very melancholy was that she <. => * 
did not well know what Prothous would think of the im- : 
` prudent step she had taken; for she knew he had loved her © 
. for her noble maiden pride and dignity of character, and she 
feared she would lower herself in his esteem, and this it was 
that made her wear a sad and thoughtful countenance, is. «` 
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and hear the music; for she secretly hoped she might meet 
Protheus by the way. 

But when she came to the palace whither the host con- 
ducted her, a very different effect was produced to what the 
kind host intended; for there, to her heart’s sorrow, she 
beheld her lover, the inconstant Protheus, serenading the 
Lady Silvia with music, and ‘addressing discourse of love 
and admiration to her. And Julia overheard Silvia from a 
window talk with Protheus and reproach him for forsaking 
his own true lady, and for his ingratitude to his friend’ 
Valentine ; and then Silvia left the window, not choosing to. 

listen to his music and his fine speeches; for she was a 
faithful lady to her banished Valentine, and abhorred the 
ungenerous conduct of his false friend Protheus. 

Though Julia was in despair at what she had just wit- 

nessed, yet did she still love the truant Protheus; and 
hearing that he had lately parted with a servant, she con- 
trived, with the assistance of her host, the friendly innkeeper, 


‘<:to~hire herself to Protheus as a page: and Protheus knew 


` not she was Julia, and he sent her with letters and presents 

to her rival Silvia, and he even sent by her the very ring 
she gave him as a parting gift at Verona. - 

When she went to that lady with the ring, she was most 


i, glad to find that Silvia utterly rejected the suit of Protheus ; 


į and Julia, or the page Sebasiian, as she was called, entered 
into conversation with Silvie. about Protheus’ first love, the 
forsaken Lady Julia. She, putting in (as one may say) a 
good word for herself, said she knew Julia, as well she might, 
being herself the Julia of whom she spoke; telling how 
fondly Julia loved her master Protheus, and how his unkind 
neglect would grieve her, and then she with a pretty equivo- 
cation went on: “Julia is about my height and of my 
complexion, the colour of her eyes and hair the same as 
mine”; and indeed Julia looked a most beautiful youth in 


» her boy's attire., Silvia was moved to pity this lovely lady, 


who was so sadly forsaken by the man she loved; and when 
Julia offered the ring which Protheus had sent, refused it, 
saying, “The more shame for him that he sends me that 
ring; I will not take it, for I have often heard him say his 
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her, poor lady! Here is a purse; I give it you for Julia’s 
sake.” These comfortable words coming from her kind 


rival’s tongue cheered the drooping heart of the disguised 


lady. <è 

But to return to the banished Valentine, who scarce knew 
which way to bend his course, being unwilling to return 
home to his father a disgraced and banished man. As he 
was wandering over a lonely forest, not far distant from 
Milan, where he had left his heart’s dear treasure, the Lady 
Silvia, he was set upon by robbers, who demanded his money. 


Valentine told them that he was a man crossed by ad-”' 


versity, that he was going into banishment, and that he had 
no money, the clothes he had on being all his riches. 

The robbers, hearing that he was a distressed man, and 
being struck with his noble air and manly behaviour, told 
him if he would live with them and be their chief or captain 
they would put. themselves under his command, but that 
if he refused to accept their offer they would kill him. 

Valentine, who cared little what became of himself, said 
he would consent to live with them and be their captain, 
provided they did no outrage on women or poor passengers. 


Thus the noble Valentine became, like Robin Hood, of . 
whom we read in ballads, a captain of robbers and outlawed =“ 


banditti; and in this situation he was found by Silvia, and 
in this manner it came to pass... : : 
Silvia, to avoid a marriage with Thurio, whom her father 
insisted upon her no longer refusing, came at last to the 
resolution of following Valentine to Mantua, at which place 
she had heard her lover had taken refuge; but in this 


* account she was misinformed, for he still lived in the forest, 


among the robbers, bearing the name of their captain, but 
taking no part in their depredations, and using the authority 
which they had imposed upon him in no other way than to 
compel them to show compassion to the travellers they 
robbed. --!- Ada bu 

Silvia contrived to effect her escape from her father’s 
palace in company with a worthy old gentleman, whose name 
was Eglamour, whom she took along with her for protection 
on the road. She had to pass through the forest where 


Valentine and the banditti dwelt, and one of these robbers 
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seized on Silvia and would also have taken Eglamour, but 
he escaped. : 

The robber who had taken Silvia, seeing the terror she 
was in, bid her not be alarmed, for that he was only going 
to carry her to a cave where his captain lived, and that she 
need not be afraid, for their captain had an honourable mind 
and always showed humanity to women. Silvia found little 
comfort in hearing she was going to be carried as a pris mer 
before the captain of a lawless banditti. “O Valentine,” 
she cried, “this I endure for thee.” 

But as the robber was conveying her to the cave of his 
captain he was stopped by Protheus, who, still attended by 
Julia in the disguise of a page, having heard of the flight of 
Silvia, had. traced her steps to this forest. Protheus now 

-{~rescued her from the hands of the robbers ; but scarce had 


2d. she time to thank him for the service he had done her before 


ase bs 
ae 


Tn 


he began to distress her afresh with his love suit, and while 
he was rudely pressing her consent to marry him, and his 
page (the forlorn Julia) was standing beside him in great 
tes, anxiety, of mind, fearing lest the great service which 
rotheus had done to Silvia should win her to show him 
some favour, they wore all strangely surprised with the 
sudden appearance of Valentine, who, having heard his 
robbers had taken a lady prisoner, came to console and 
relieve her. 

Protheus was courting Silvia, and he was so much ashamed 
of being caught by his friend that he was all at once seized 
with penitence and remorse, and he expressed such a lively 
sorrow for the injuries he had done to Valentine that 
Valentine, whose nature was noble and generous, even to a 
romantic degree, not only forgave and restored him to his 
former place in his friendship, but in a sudden flight of 
heroism he said, “I freely do forgive you, and all the interest 
I have in Silvia I give it up to you.” Julia, who was 
standing beside her master as a page, hearing this strange 
offer, and fearing Protheus would not be able with this new- 
found virtue to refuse Silvia, fainted, and they were all 
employed in recovering her, else would Silvia have been 
offended at being thus made over to Protheus, though she 
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this oyerstrained and too generous act of friendship. When 
Julia recovered from the fainting fit, she said, “I had forgot, 
my master ordered mo to deliver this ring to Silvia.” 
Protheus, looking upon the ring, saw that it was the one he 
gave to Julia, in return for that which he received from her, 
and which he had sent by the supposed page to Silvia. 
“How is this?” said he, “this is Julia’s ring ; how came you 
by it, boy?” Julia answered, “Julia herself did give it me, 
and Julia herself hath brought it hither.” 

Protheus, now looking earnestly upon her, plainly per- 
ceived that the page Sebastian was no other than tho Lady 
Julia herself ; and the proof she had given of her constancy 
and true love so wrought in him, that his love for her 
returned into his heart, and he took again his own dear lady, 
and joyfully resigned all pretensions to the Lady Silvia to 
Valentine, who had so well deserved her. £ 

Protheus and Valentine were expressing their happiness 
in their reconciliation, and in the love of their faithful ladies, 
when they were surprised with the sight of the Duke of Milan 
and Thurio, who came there in pursuit of Silvia. Sed 


Thurio first approached, and attempted to seize Silvia, +.» / sj 
~ saying, “Silvia is mine.” Upon this Valentine said to him 


in a very spirited manner, “Thurio, keep back; if once 
again you say that Silvia is yours you shall embrace your 
death. “Here she stands, take but possession of her with 
a touch! I dare you but to breathe upon my love.” 
Hearing this threat, Thurio, who was a great coward, drew 
back, and said he cared not for her, and that none but a fool 
would fight for a girl who loved him not. 

The duke, who was a very brave man himself, said now 
in great anger, “The more base and degenerate in you to 
take such means for her as you have done, and leave her on 
such light conditions.” Then, turning to Valentine, he said, 
“I do applaud your spirit, Valentine, and think you worthy 
of an empress’s love. You shall have Silvia, for you have 
well deserved her.” Valentine then with great humility 
kissed the duke’s hand, and accepted the noble present which 
he had made him of his daughter with becoming thankful- 
ness; taking occasion of this joyful minute to entreat the 


good-humoured duke to pardon the thieves with whom he 
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offences, rather than for any black crimes they had been 
guilty of. To this the ready duke consented ; and now 
nothing remained but that Protheus, the false friend, was 
ordained, by way of penance for his love-prompted faults, to 
be present at-the recital of tho whole story of his loves and 
falsehoods before the duke, and the shame of the recital to 
his awakened conscience was judged sufficient punishment; 
which being done, the lovers, all four, “returned back to 
Milan, and their nuptials were solemnised in presence of the 
duke, with high triumphs and feasting. 
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| ert the time of Augustus Cesar, Emperor of Rome, 
there reigned in England (which was then called 
Britain) a king whose name was Cymbeline. 

Cymbeline’s first wife died when his three children (two 
sons and a daughter) were very young. Imogen, the eldest 
of these children, was brought up in her father’s court; but 
by a strange chance the two sons of Cymbeline were stolen 
out of their nursery, when the eldest was but three years of 
age, and the youngest quite an infant ; and Cymbeline could 
never discover what was become of them, or by whom they 
were conveyed away. : 

Cymbeline was twice married; his second wife was a 
wicked, plotting woman, and a cruel stepmother to Imogen, 
Cymbeline’s daughter by his first wife. 

The queen, though she hated Imogen, yet wished her to 
marry a son of her own by a former husband (she also having 
been twice married): for by this means she hoped, upon the 
death of Cymbeline, to place the crown of Britain upon the 
head of her son Cloten; for she knew that if the king’s sons 
were not found the Princess Imogen must be the king’s heir. 
But this design was prevented by Imogen herself, who 
married without the consent or even knowledge of her father 
or the queen. 

Posthumus (for that was the name of Imogen’s husband) 
was the best scholar and most accomplished gentleman of 
that age. His father died fighting in the wars for Cymbeline, 
and soon after his birth his mother died also for grief at the 
loss of her husband. 

Cymbeline, pitying the helpless state of this orphan, took . 
Posthumus (Cymbeline having given him that name, because 
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he was born after his father’s death) and educated him in his 
own court. 

Imogen and Posthumus were both taught by the same 
masters, and were play-fellows from their infancy; they 
loved each other tenderly when they were children, and 
their affection continuing to increase with their years, when 
-they grow up they privately married. 

The disappointed queen soon learnt this secret, for she 
kept spies constantly in watch upon the actions of her 
daughter-in-law, and she immediately told the king of the 
marriage of Imogen with Posthumus. 

Nothing could exceed the wrath of Cymbeline when he 
heard that his daughter had been so forgetful of her high 
dignity as to marry a subject. He commanded Posthumus 
to leave Britain, and banished him from his native country 
for ever. 

The queen, who pretended to pity Imogen for the grief 
she suffered at losing her husband, ofiered to procure them a 
private meeting before Posthumus set out on his journey to 
Rome, which place he ‘had chosen for his residence in his 
banishment.. This seeming kindness she showed the better 
to succeed in her future designs in regard to her son Cloten ; 
for she meant to persuade’ Imogen, when her husband was 
gone, that her marriage was not lawful, being contracted 
without the consent of the king. 

Imogen and Posthumus took a most affectionate leave of 
each other. Imogen gave her husband a diamond ring which 
had been her mother’s, and Posthumus promised never to part 
with the ring; and he fastened a bracelet on the arm of his 
wife, which he begged she would preserve with great care as 
a token of his love; they then bid each other farewell, with 
many vows of everlasting love and fidelity. 

Imogen remained a solitary and dejected lady in her 
father’s court, and Posthumus arrived at Rome, the place he 
had chosen for his banishment. 

Posthumus fell into company at Rome with some .gay 
young men of different nations, who were talking freely of 
ladies, each one praising the ladies of his own country and 
his own mistress. Posthumus, who had ever his own dear 
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was the most virtuous, wise and constant lady in the 
world. 

One of these gentlemen, whose name was Iachimo, being 
offended that a lady of Britain should be so praised above 
the Roman ladies, his country-women, provoked Posthumus 
by seeming to doubt the constancy of his so highly-praised 
wife; and at length, after much altercation, Posthumus con- 
sented to a proposal of Iachimo’s that he (Iachimo) should 
go to Britain and endeavour to gain the love of the married 
Imogen. They then laid a wager that if Tachimo did not suc- 
ceed in this wicked design he was to forfeit a large: sum of 
money ; but if he could win Imogen’s ‘favour, and prevail upon 
her to give him the bracelet which Posthumus had so carnestly 
desired she would keep as a token of his love, than the wager 
was to terminate with Posthumus giving to Iachimo the ring, 
which was Imogen’s love-present when she parted with her 
husband. Such firm faith had Posthumus in the fidelity of 
Imogen, that he thought he ran no hazard in this trial of her 
honour. 

Iachimo, on his arrival in Britain, gained admittance, 
and a courteous welcome from Imogen, as a friend of her 
husband ; but when he began to make professions of love 
to her, she repulsed him with disdain, and he soon found 
that he could have no hope of succeeding in his dishonour- 
able design. 

The desire Iachimo had to win the wager made him now 
have recourse to a stratagem to impose upon Posthumus, and 
for this purpose he bribed some of Imogen’s attendants, and 
was by them conveyed into her bedchamber, concealed in a 
large trunk, where he remained shut up till Imogen had 
retired to rest and had fallen to sleep ; and then, getting out 
of the trunk, he examined the chamber with great attention, 
and wrote down everything he saw there, and particularly 
noticed a mole which he observed upon Imogen’s neck, and 
then softly unloosing the bracelet from her arm, which 
Posthumus had given to her, he retired into the chest again ; 
and the next day he set off for Rome with great expedition, 
and boasted to Posthumus that Imogen had given him the 
bracelet, and in this manner Iachimo told his false tale: 
« Her bedchamber,” said he, “was hung with tapestry of silk 
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and silver, the story was the proud Cleopatra when she met her 
Antony, a piece of work most bravely wrought.” 

“This is true,” said Posthumus; “but this you might have 
heard spoken of without seeing.” 

“Then the chimney,” said Iachimo, “is south of the 
chamber, and the chimney-piece is Diana bathing ; never saw 
I figures livelier expressed.” 

“This isa thing you might have likewise heard,” said 
Posthumus, “ for it is much talked of.” 

‘Iachimo as accurately described the roof of the chamber, 
and added, “I had almost forgot her andirons, they were 
two winking Cupids made of silver, each on one foot standing.” 
He then took out the bracelet, and said, “Know you this 
jewel, sir? She gave me this. She took it from her arm. 
I see her yet; her pretty action did outsell her gift, and yet 
. enriched it too. She gave it me, and said, she prized it once.” 
He last of all described the mole he had observed upon 
her neck. 

Posthumus, who had heard the whole of this artful recital 
in an agony of doubt, now broke out into the most passionate 
exclamations against Imogen. He delivered up the diamond 
ring to Iachimo; which he had agreed to forfeit to him if he 
obtained the bracelet from Imogen. 

Posthumus then in a jealous rage wrote to Pisanio, a gentle- 
man of Britain, who was one of Imogen’s attendants, and 
had long been a faithful attendant to Posthumus; and 
after telling him what proof he had of his wife’s disloyalty, 
he desired Pisanio would take Imogen to Milford Haven, a 
seaport of Wales, and there kill her. And.at the same time 
he wrote a deceitful letter to Imogen, desiring her to go with 
Pisanio, for that, finding he could live no longer without 
seeing her, though he was forbidden upon pain of death to 
return to Britain, he would come to Milford Haven, at 
which place he begged she would meet him. She, good 
unsuspecting lady, who loved her husband above all things, 
- and desired more than her life to see him, hastened her 
departure with Pisanio, and the same night she received the 
letter she set out. i 

When their journey was nearly at an end, Pisanio, who, 


though faithful to Posthumus, was not faithful to serve him 
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in an evil deed, disclosed to Imogen the cruel order he had 
received. 

Imogen, who, instead of meeting a loving and beloved 
husband, found herself doomed by that husband to suffer 
death, was afflicted beyond measure. 

Pisanio persuaded her to take comfort, and wait with 
patient fortitude for the time when Posthumus should see 
and repent his injustice ; in the meantime, as she refused in 
her distress to return to her father’s court, he advised her to 
dress herself in boy’s clothes for more security in travelling ; 
to which advice she agreed, and thought in that disguise she 
would go over to Rome and see her husband, whom, though 
he had used her so barbarously, she could not forget to love. 

When Pisanio had provided her with her new apparel, he 
left her to her uncertain fortune, being obliged to return to 
court; but before he departed he gave her a phial of cordial, 
which he said the queen had given him as a sovereign remedy 
in all disorders. 

The queen, who hated Pisanio because he was a friend to 
Imogen and Posthumus, gave him the phial, which she 
supposed contained poison, she having ordered her physician 
to give her some poison to try its effects (as she said) upon 
animals; but the physician, knowing her malicious disposition, 
would not trust her with real poison, but gave her a drug 
that would do no other mischief than causing a person to 
sleep with every appearance of death for a few hours. This 
mixture, which Pisanio thought a choice cordial, he gave 
to Imogen, desiring her, if she found herself ill upon the 
road, to take it; and so, with blessings and prayers for her 
safety and happy deliverance from her undeserved troubles, 
he left her. 

Providence strangely directed Imogen’s steps to the 
dwelling of her two brothers, who had been stolen away in 
their infancy. Bellarius, who stole them away, was a lord 
in the court of Cymbeline, and having been falsely accused 
to the king of treason, and banished from the court, in 
revenge he stole away the two sons of Cymbeline, and 
brought them up in a forest, where he lived concealed in a 
cave. He stole them through revenge, but he soon loved 


them as tenderly as if they had heen his own children, 
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educated them carefully, and they grew up fine youths, their 
princely spirits leading them to bold and daring actions ; and 
as they subsisted by hunting, they were active and hardy, 
and were always pressing their supposed father to let them 
seek their fortune in the wars. . : 

At the cave where these youths dwelt it was Imogen's 
fortune to arrive. She had lost her way in a large forest 
through which her road lay to Milford Haven (from which 
she meant to embark for Rome), and being unable to find 
any place where she could purchase food, she was with 
weariness and hunger almost dying; for it is not merely 

_ putting on a man’s apparel that will enable a young lady, 
tenderly brought up, to bear the fatigue of wandering about 
lonely forests like a inan. Secing this cave, she entered, 
hoping to find some one within of whom she could procure 
food. She found the cave empty, but looking about she 
discovered some cold meat, and her hunger was so pressing 
that she could. not wait for an invitation, but sat down and 
began to eat. “Ah!” said she, talking to herself, “I see a 
man’s life is a tedious one, how tired am I! for two nights 
together I have made the ground my bed; my resolution 
helps me, or I should be sick. When Pisanio showed me 
Milford Haven from the mountain-top, how near it seemed!” 
Then the thoughts of her husband and his cruel mandate 
came across her, and she said, “My dear Posthumus, thou 
art a false one.” 

The two brothers of Imogen, who had been hunting with 
their reputed father, Bellarius, were by this time returned 
home. Bellarius had given them the names of Polidoro and 
Cadwal, and they knew no better, but supposed that Bellarius 
was their father; but the real names of these. princes were 
Guiderius and Arviragus. 

-Bellarius entered the cave first, and seeing Imogen, 
stopped them, saying, “ Come not in yet; it eats our victuals, 
or I should think it was a fairy.” i 

“What is the matter, sir?” said the young men. “By 
Jupiter,” said Bellarius again, “there is an angel in the cave, 
or if not, an earthly paragon.” So beautiful did Imogen 
look in her boy’s apparel. 
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cave, and addressed thom in these words: “ Good masters, 
do not harm me; before I entered your cave I had thought 
to have begged or bought what I have eaten. Indeed, I 
have stolen nothing, nor would 1, though I had found gold 
strewed on the floor. Here is money for my meat, which I 
would have left on the board when I had made my meal, 
and parted with prayers for the provider.” They refused 
her money with great earnestness. “I see you are angry 
with me,” said the timid Imogen ; “but, sirs, if you kill me 
for my fault, know that I should have died if I had not 
made it.” 

“Whither are you bound?” asked Bellarius, “and what 
is your name?” 

“Fidele is my name,” answered Imogen. “I have a 
kinsman, who is bound for Italy ; he embarked at Milford 
Haven, to whom being going, almost spent with hunger, I 
am fallen into this offence.” 

“Prithee, fair youth,” said old Bellarius, “do not think 
us churls, nor measure our good minds by this rude place we 
live in. You are well encountered ; it is almost night. You 
shall have boster cheer before you depart, and thanks to stay 
and eat it. Boys, bid him welcome.” 

The gentle youths, her brothers, then welcomed Imogen 
to their cave with many kind expressions, saying they would 
love her (or, as they said, him) as a brother, and they entered 
the cave where (they having killed venison when they were 
hunting) Imogen delighted them with her neat housewifery, 
assisting them in preparing their supper ; for though it is 
not the custom now for young women of high birth to 
understand cookery, it was then, and Imogen excelled in this 
useful art, and, as her brothers prettily expressed it, Fidele 
cut their roots in characters, and sauced their broth, as if 
Juno had been sick and Fidele were her dieter. “And 
then,” said Polidore to his brother, “how angel-like he 
sings!” — 

They also remarked to each other that though Fidele 
smiled so sweetly, yet so sad 2 melancholy did overcloud his 
lovely face, as if grief and patience had together taken 
possession of him. 

For these her gentle qualities (or perhaps it was their 
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near relationship, though they knew it not) Imogen (or, as 
the boys called her, Fidele) became the doting-piece of her 
brothers, and she scarcely less loved them, thinking that, but 
for the memory of her dear Posthumus, she could live and 
die in the cave with these wild forest youths, and she gladly 
consented to stay with them till she was enough rested from 
the fatigue of travelling to pursue her way to Milford Haven. 

When the venison they had taken was all eaten, and they 
were going out to hunt for more, Fidele could not accompany 
them, because she was unwell. Sorrow, no doubt, for her 
husband’s cruel usage, as well as the fatigue of wandering in 
the forest, was the cause of her illness. 

They then bid her farewell, and went to their hunt, 
praising all the way tho noble parts and graceful demeanour 
of the youth Fidele. 

Imogen was no sooner left alone than she recollected the 
cordial Pisanio had given her, and drank it off, and presently 
fell into a sound and deadlike sleep. 

When Bellarius and her brothers returned from hunting, 
Polidore went first into the cave, and, supposing her asleep, 
pulled off his heavy shoes, that he might tread softly and 
not awake her ; so did true gentleness spring up in the minds 
of these princely foresters ; but he soon discovered that she 
could not be awakened by any noise, and concluded her to 


be dead, and Polidore lamented over her with dear and __ 


brotherly regret, as if they had never from their infancy 
been parted. £ 

Bellarius also proposed to carry her out into the forest, 
and there celebrate her funeral with songs and solemn dirges, 
as was then the custom. : 

Imogen’s two brothers then carried het to a shady covert, 
and there laying her gently on the grass, they sang repose 
to her departed spirit, and covering her over with leaves and 
flowers, Polidore said, “ While summer lasts and I live here, . 
- Fidele, I will daily strew thy sad grave. The pale primrose, 
that flower most like thy face; the blue-bell, like thy clear 
veins ; and the leaf of eglantine, which is not sweeter than 
was thy breath—all these I will strew over thee. Yea, and | 
the furred moss in winter, when there are no flowers to 


cover thy sweet corpse.” 
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When they had finished her funeral obsequies, they 
departed very sorrowful. 

Imogen had not been long left alone, when, the effect of 
the sleepy drug going off, she awakened, and easily shaking 
off the light covering of leaves and flowers they had thrown 
over her she arose, and imagining she had been dreaming, 
she said, “I thought I was a cave-keeper, and cook to honest 
creatures ; how came I here, covered with flowers?” Not 
being able to find her way back to the cave, and seeing 
nothing of her new companions, she concluded it was 
certainly all a dream and once more Imogen set out on her 
weary pilgrimage, hoping at last she should find her way to 
Milford Haven, and thence get a passage.in some ship for 
Italy; for all her thoughts were still with her husband 
Posthumus, whom she intended to seek in the disguise of a 
page. 

But great events were happening at this time, of which , 
Imogen knew nothing; for a war had suddenly broken out 
between the Roman Emperor Augustus Cesar and Cymbeline 
the King of Britain; and a Roman army had landed to 
invade Britain, and was advancing into the very forest over 
which Imogen was journeying. With this army came 
Posthumus. 

Though Posthumus came over to Britain with the Roman 
army, he did not mean to fight on their side against his own 
countrymen, but intended to join the army of Britain, and 
fight in the cause of his king who had banished him. 

He still believed Imogen false to him; yet the death of 
her he had so fondly loved, and by his own orders too 
(Pisanio having written him a letter to say he had obeyed 
his command, and that Imogen was dead), sat heavy on his 
heart, and therefore he returned to Britain, desiring either 
to be slain in battle, or to be put to death by Cymbeline for 
returning home from banishment. 

Imogen, before she reached Milford Haven, fell into the 
hands of the Roman army ; and her presence and deportment 
recommending her, she was made a page to Lucius, the 
Roman general. 

Cymbeline’s army now advanced to meet the enemy, and 
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the king’s army. The young men were eager to engage in 
acts of valour, though they little thought they were going 
to fight for their own royal father; and old Bellarius wont 
with them to the battle. He had long since reponted of the 
injury he had done to Cymbeline in carrying away his sons, 
and having been a warrior in his youth, he gladly joined the 
army to fight for the king he had so injured. 

And now a great battle commenced between the armies, 
and the Britons would have been defeated, and Cymbeline 

` himself killed, but for the extraordinary valour of Posthumus, 
and Bellarius, and the two sons of' Cymbeline. They rescued 
the king and saved his life, and so entirely turned the for- 
tune of the day, that the Britons gained the victory. 

When the battle was over, Posthumus, who had not 

" found the death he sought for, surrendered himself up to 
one of the officers of Cymbeline, willing to suffer the death 

. Which was to be his punishment if he returned from banish- 
ment. 

Imogen and the master she served were taken prisoners, 
and brought before Cymbeline, as was also her old enemy 
Iachimo, who was an officer in the Roman army ; and when 
these prisoners were before the king, Posthumus was brought 
in to receive his sentence of death; and at this strange 
juncture of time, Bellarius, with Polidore and Cadwal, were 
also brought before Cymbeline, to receive the rewards due 
to the great services they had by their valour done for the 
king. Pisanio, being’ one of the king’s attendants, was 
likewise present, 

Therefore there were now standing in the king’s presence 
(but with very different hopes and fears) Posthumus and 
Imogen, with her new master the Roman general; the 
faithful servant Pisanio, and the false friend Jachimo, and 
likewise the two lost sons of Cymbeline, with Bellarius, who 
had stolen them away. 

The Roman general: was the first who spoke, the rest 
stood silent before the king, though there was many a 
beating heart among them. 

Imogen saw Posthumus and knew him, though he was in 
the disguise of a peasant; but he did not know her in her 
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his finger which she perceived to be her own, but she did not 
know him as yet to have been the author of all her troubles, 
and she stood before her own father a prisoner of war. 

Pisanio knew Imogen, for it was he who had dressed her 
in the garb of a boy. “It is my mistress,” thought he; 
“since she is living, let the time run on to good or bad.” 
Bellarius knew her too, and. softly said to Cadwal, “is not 
this boy revived from death?” “ One sand,” replied Cadwal, 
“does. not more resemble another than that sweet rosy lad 
. is like the dead Fidele.” “The same dead thing alive,” said: 
Polidore. ‘Peace, peace,” said Bellarius, “if it were he, I 
am sure he would have spoken tous.” “But we saw him 
dead,” again whispered Polidore. “Be silent,” replied 
Bellarius. 

Posthumus waited in silence to hear the welcome sentence 
of his own death; and he resolved not to disclose to the 
king that he had saved his life in the battle, lest that should 
move Cymbeline to pardon him. 

Lucius, the Roman general, who had taken Imogen under 
his protection as his page, was the first (as has been before 
said) who spoke to the king. He was a man of high courage 
and noble dignity, and this was his speech to the king: 

“I hear you take no ransom for your prisoners, but doom 
them all to death; I am a Roman, and with a Roman heart 
will suffer death. But there is one thing for which I would 
entreat.” Then bringing Imogen before: the king, he said, 
“This boy is a Briton born. Let him be. ransomed. He is 
my page. Never master had a page so kind, so duteous, so 
diligent on all occasions, so true, so nurse-like. He. hath 
done no Briton wrong,, though he hath served a Roman. 
Save him, if you spare no one beside.” 

Cymbeline looked earnestly on his daughter Imogen. 
He knew her not in that disguise; but it seemed: that all- 
powerful nature spake in his heart, for he said, “I have 
surcly seen him, his face appears familiar to me. I know 
not why or wherefore: I say, Live, boy ; but I give you your 
life, and ask of me what boon you will, and I will grant it 
you, Yea, even. though it be the life of the noblest prisoner 
I have.” ; 3 

“I humbly thank your highness,” said Imogen. 
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What was then called granting a boon was the same as a 
promise to give any one thing, whatever it might be, that 
the person on whom that favour was conferred chose to ask 
for. They were all attentive to hear what thing the page 
would ask for; and Lucius her master said to her, “I do not 
beg my life, good lad, but I know that is what you will ask 
for.” “No, no, alas!” said Imogen, “I have other work in 
hand, good master: your life I cannot ask for.” 

This seeming want of gratitude in the boy astonished the 
Roman ‘general. 

Imogen then, fixing her eyes on Iachimo, demanded no 
other boon than this, that Iachimo should be made to confess 
whence he had the ring he wore on his finger. 

Cymbeline granted her this boon, and threatened Iachimo 
with the torture if he did not confess how he came by the 
diamond ring on his finger.. 

Iachimo then made a full acknowledgment of all his 
villany, telling, as has been before related, the whole story 
of his wager with Posthumus, and how he had succeeded in 
imposing upon his credulity. 

What Posthumus felt at hearing this proof of the inno- 
cence of his lady cannot be expressed. He instantly came 
forward, and confessed to Cymbeline the cruel sentence 
which he had enjoined Pisanio to execute upon the princess, 
exclaiming wildly, “ O, imgsn, my queen, my life, my wife! 
O, Imogen, Imogen, Imogen !” 

Imogen could not see her beloved husband in this Takan 
without discovering herself, to the unutterable joy of 
Posthumus, who was thus relieved from a weight of guilt 
and woe, and restored to the good graces of the dear lady he 
had so cruelly treated. 

Cymbeline, almost as much overwhelmed as he with joy 
at finding his lost daughter, so strangely recovered, received. 
her to her former place in his fatherly affection, and not 
only gave her husband Posthumus his life, but consented to 
acknowledge him for his son-in-law. 

Bellarius chose this time of joy and reconciliation to 
make his confession. He presented Polidore and Cadwal to 
the king, telling him they were his two lost sons Guiderius 
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Cymbeline forgave old Bellarius, for who could think of 
punishment at a season of such universal happiness? To 
find his daughter living, and his lost sons in the persons of 
his young deliverers, that he had seen so bravely fight in his 
defence, was unlooked-for joy indeed ! 

Imogen was now at leisure to perform good services for 
her late master, the Roman general Lucius, whose life the 
king, her father, readily granted at her request, and by the 
mediation of the same Lucius a peace was concluded between 
the Romans and the Britons, which was kept inviolate many 
years. ' : 

How Cymbeline’s wicked queen, through despair of 
bringing her projects to pass, and touched with remorse of 
conscience, sickened and died, having first lived to see her 
foolish son Cloten slain in a quarrel which he had provoked, 
are events too tragical to interrupt this happy conclusion by 
more than merely touching upon. It is sufficient that all 
were made happy who were deserving, and even the 
treacherous Iachimo, in consideration of his villany having 
missed its final aim, was dismissed without punishment. 
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ATHERINE, the Shrew, was the eldest daughter of 
K Baptista, a rich gentleman of Padua. She was a 
lady of such an ungovernable spirit and fiery temper, 
such a loud-tongued scold, that she was known in Padua by 
no other name: than Katherine the Shrew. It seemed very 
unlikely, indeed impossible, that any gentleman would ever be 
found who would venture to marry this lady, and therefore 
Baptista was much blamed. for deferring his consent to many 
excellent ofiers that were made to her gentle sister Bianca, _ 
putting off all Bianca’s suitors with this excuse, that when the 
eldest sister was fairly off’ his hands, they should: have free 
leave to address young Bianca. 

It happened, however, that a gentleman named Petruchic 
came to Padua, purposely to look out for a wife, who, nothing 
discouraged by these reports of Katherine’s temper, and 
hearing she was rich and handsome, resolved upon marrying 
this famous termagant, and taming her into a meek and 
manageable wife. And truly none was so fit to set about 
this herculean labour as Petruchio, whose spirit was as high 
` as Katherine’s, and he was a witty and most happy-tempered 
humourist, and withal so wise, and of such a true judgment, 
that he well knew how to feign a passionate and furious 
deportment, when his spirits were so calm that himself could 
have laughed merrily at his own angry feigning, for his 
natural temper was careless and easy; the boisterous airs 
he assumed when he became the husband of Katherine 
being but in sport, or more properly speaking, affected by 
his excellent discernment. as the only means to overcome 
in her own way the passionate ways of the furious Katherine. 

A-courting then Petruchio went to Katherine the Shrew, 


and first of all he applied to Baptista, her father, for leave to 
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woo his genile daughter Katherine, as Petrùchio called her, 
saying archly, that having heard of her bashful modesty 
and mild behaviour, he had come from Verona to solicit 
her love. Her father, though he wished her married, was 
forced to confess Katherine would ill answer this character, 
it being soon apparent of what manner of gentleness she was 
composed, for her music-master rushed into the room to com- 
plain that the gentle Katherine, his pupil, had broken his head 
with her lute, for presuming to find fault with her perform- 
ance; which, when Petruchio heard, he said, “It is.a brave 
wench; I love her more than ever, and long to have some chat 
with her;” and hurrying the old gentleman for a positive 
answer, he said, “My business is in haste, signior Baptista, 
I cannot come every day to woo. You knew my father.: He 
is dead, and has left me heir to all his lands and goods. Then 
tell me, if I get your daughter's love, what dowry you will 
give with her.” . Baptista thought his manner was somewhat 
blunt for a lover; but being glad to get Katherine married, he 
answered that he would give her twenty thousand crowns for 
her dowry, and half his estate at his death: so this odd match 
was quickly agreed on, and Baptista went to apprize his 
shrewish daughter of her lovers addresses, and sent her in 
to Petruchio to listen to- his suit. 

In the meantime, Petruchio was settling with himself the 
mode of courtship he should pursue: and he said, “I will woo 
her with some spirit when she comes. If she rails at me, why 
then I will tell her she sings as sweetly as a nightingale; and if 
she frowns, I will say she looks as clear as roses newly washed 
with dew. If she will not speak a word, I will praise the 
eloquence of her language; and if she bids me leave her, 1 will 
give her thanks as if she bid me stay with her a week.” Now 
the stately Katherine entered, and Petruchio first addressed 
her with “ Good morrow, Kate, for that is your name, I hear.” 
Katherine, not liking this plain salutation, said disdainfully, 
«They call me Katherine who do speak to me.” “You lie,” 
replied the lover; “for you’are called plain Kate, and bonny 
Kate, and sometimes Kate the Shrew; but, Kate, you are the 
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prettiest Kate in Christendom, and therefore, Kate, hearing 
. your mildness praised in every town, I am come to woo you 
for my wife.” 

A strange courtship they made of it. She in loud and 
angry terms showing him how justly she had gained the name 
of Shrew, while he still praised her sweet and courteous words, 
till at length, hearing her father coming, he said (intending to 
make as quick a wooing as possible), “ Sweet Katherine, let us 
set this idle chat aside, for your father has consented that you 
shall be my wife, your dowry is agreed on, and whether you 
will or no, I will marry you.” 

And now Baptista entering, Petruchio told him his daughter 
had received him kindly, and that she had promised to be 
married the next Sunday. This Katherine denied, saying she 
would rather see him hanged on Sunday, and reproached 
her father for wishing to wed her to such a madcap ruffian 
as Petruchio. Petruchio desired her father not to regard her 
angry words, for they had agreed she should seem reluctant 
before him, but that when they were alone he had found her 
very fond and loving; and he said to her, “Give me your 
hand, Kate; I will go to Venice to buy you fine apparel 
against our wedding-day. Provide the feast, father, and 
bid the wedding guests, I will be sure to bring rings, fine 
array, and rich clothes, that my Katherine may be fine; 
and kiss me, Kate, for we will be married on Sunday.” 

On the Sunday all the wedding guests were assembled, but 
they waited long before Petruchio came, and Katherine wept 
for vexation to think that Petruchio had only been making 
a jest of her. At last, however, he appeared, but he brought 
none of the bridal finery he had promised Katherine, nor was 
he dressed himself like a bridegroom, but in strange disordered 
attire, as if he meant to make a sport of the serious business he 
came about; and his servant and the very horses on which 
they rode were in like manner in mean and fantastic fashion 
habited. 

Petruchio could not be persuaded to change his dress; he 
said, Katherine was to be married to him, and not to his 
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clothes; and finding it was in vain to argue with him, to 


. the church they went, he still behaving in the same mad 


way, for when the priest asked Petruchio if Katherine should 
be his wife, he swore so loud that she should, that, all-amazed, 
the priest let fall his book, and as he stooped to take it up 
this mad-brained bridegroom gave him such a cuff, that down fell 
the priest and his book again. And all the while they were 
being married he stamped and swore so, that the high-spirited - 
Katherine trembled and shook with fear. After the ceremony 
was over, while they were yet in the church, he called for 
wine, and drank a loud health to the company, and threw 
a sop which was at the bottom of the glass full in the sexton's 
face, giving no other reason for this strange act, than that the 
sexton’s beard grew thin and hungerly, and seemed to ask the 
sop as he was drinking. Never sure was there such a mad 
marriage; but Petruchio did but put this wildness on, the 
better to succeed in the plot he had formed to tame his 
shrewish wife. 

Baptista had provided a sumptuous marriage feast, but 
when they returned from church, Petruchio, taking hold of 
Katherine, declared his intention of carrying his wife home 
instantly; and no remonstrance of his father-in-law, or angry 
words of the enraged Katherine, could make him change his 
purpose: he claimed a husband’s right to dispose of his wife as 
he pleased, and away he hurried Katherine off; he seeming so 
daring and resolute that no one dared attempt to stop him. 

Petruchio mounted his wife upon a miserable horse, lean 
and lank, which he had picked out for the purpose, and 
himself and his servant no better mounted, they journeyed on 
through rough and miry ways, and ever when this horse of 
Katherine’s stumbled, he would storm and swear at the poor 
jaded beast, who could scarce crawl under his burthen, as 
if he had been the most passionate man alive. 

At length; after a weary journey, during which Katherine 
had heard nothing but the wild ravings of Petruchio at the 
servant and the horses, they arrived at his house. Petruchio 
welcomed her kindly to her home, but he resolved she should 
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have neither rest nor food that night. The tables were spread, 
and supper soon served; but Petruchio, pretending to find 
fault with every dish, threw the meat about the floor, and 
ordered the servants to remove it away, and all this he did, as 
he said, in love for his Katherine, that she might not eat meat 
that was not well dressed. And when Katherine, weary and 
supperless, retired to rest, he found the same fault with the 
. bed, throwing the pillows and bed-clothes about the room, so 
that she was forced to sit down in a chair, where if she 
chanced to drop asleep, she was presently awakened by the 
loud voice of her husband, storming at the servants for the 
ill-making of his wife’s bridal bed. 

The next day Petruchio pursued the same course, still 
speaking kind words to Katherine, but when she attempted 
to eat, finding fault with everything that was set before her, 
throwing the breakfast on the floor as he had done the supper; 
and Katherine, the haughty Katherine, was fain to beg the 
servants would bring her secretly a morsel of food, but they, 
being instructed by Petruchio, replied they dared not give her 
anything unknown to their master. “Ah,” said she, “did he 
marry me to famish me? Beggars that come to my father’s 
door have food given them. But I, who never knew what it 
was to entreat for anything, am starved for want of food, 
giddy for want of sleep, with oaths kept waking, and with 
brawling fed, and that which vexes me more than all, he does 
it under the name of perfect love, pretending that if I sleep or 
eat, it were present death to me.” Here her soliloquy was 
interrupted by the entrance of Petruchio: he, not meaning she 
should be quite starved, had brought her a small portion of 
meat, and he said to her, “ How fares my sweet Kate? Here, 
love, you see how diligent I am, I have dressed your meat my- 
self. I am sure this kindness merits thanks. What, not a 
word! Nay, then you love not the meat, and all the pains I 
have taken is to no purpose.” He then ordered the servant to 
take the dish away. Extreme hunger, which had abated the 
pride of Katherine, made her ab though angered to the heart; 
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intended to bring her to, and he replied, “The poorest service 
is repaid with thanks, and so shall mine before you touch the 
meat.” On this Katherine brought out a reluctant “I thank 
you, sir,” And now he suffered her to make a slender meal, 
saying, “Much good may it do your gentle heart, Kate; eat 
apace! And now, my honey love, we will return to your 
father’s house, and revel it as bravely as the best, with silken 
coats and caps and golden rings, with rufis and scarfs and fans 
and double change of finery;” and to make her believe he 
really intended to give her these gay things, he called in a 
tailor and a haberdasher, who brought some new clothes he 
had ordered for her, and then giving her plate to the servant 
to take away, before she had half satisfied her hunger, he said, 
“What, have you dined?” The haberdasher presented a cap, 
saying, “Here is the cap your worship bespoke;” on which 
Petruchio began to storm afresh, saying, the cap was moulded 
in a porringer, and that it was no bigger than a cockle or 
walnut shell, desiring the haberdasher to take it away and 
make a bigger. Katherine said, “I will have this; all gentle- 
women wear such caps as these.” “When you are gentle,” 
replied Petruchio, “ you shall have one too, and not till then.” 

The meat Katherine had eaten had a little revived her 
fallen spirits, and she said, “Why, sir, I trust I may have 
leave to speak, and speak I will: I am no child, no babe; your 
betters have endured to hear me say my mind; and if you 
cannot, you had better stop your ears.” Petruchio would not 
hear these angry words, for he had happily discovered a better 
way of managing his wife than keeping up a jangling argument 
with her; therefore his answer was, “ Why, you say true, it is 
a paltry cap, and I love you for not liking it.” “ Love me, or 
love me not,” said Katherine, “I like the cap, and I will have 
this cap, or none.” “ You say you wish to see the gown,” said 
Petruchio, still affecting to misunderstand her. The tailor 
then came forward, and showed her a fine gown he had made 
for her. Petruchio, whose intent was that she should have 
neither cap nor gown, found as much fault with that. “O 
mercy, Heaven!” said he, “what stut? is here! What, do you 
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call this a sleeve? it is like a demi-cannon, carved up and down 
like an apple tart.” The tailor said, “You bid me make it 
according to the fashion of the times;” and Katherine said, 
she never saw a better fashioned gown. This was enough for 
Petruchio, and privately desiring these people might be paid 
for their goods, and excuses made to them for the seemingly 
strange treatment he bestowed upon them, he with fierce words 
and furious gestures drove the tailor and the haberdasher out 
of the room: and then, turning to Katherine, he said, “ Well, 
come, my Kate, we will go to your father’s even in these mean 
garments we now wear.” And then he ordered his horses, 
affirming they should reach Baptista’s house by dinner-time, 
for that it was but seven o'clock, 

Now it was not early morning, but the very middle of the 
day, when he spoke this; therefore Katherine ventured to say, 
though modestly, being almost overcome by the vehemence of 
his manner, “I dare assure you, sir, it is two o'clock, and will 
be supper-time before ‘we get there.” But Petruchio meant 
that she should be so completely subdued, that she should 
assent to everything he said, before he carried her to her 
father; and therefore, as if he were lord even of the sun, and 
could command the hours, he said it should be what time he 
pleased to have it, before he set forward; “For,” said he, 
“whatever I say or do, you still are crossing it. I will not go 
to-day, and when I go, it shall be what o’clock I say it is.” 

Another day Katherine was forced to practise her newly- 
found obedience, and not till he had brought her proud spirit 
to such a perfect subjection that she dared not remember there 
was such a word as contradiction, would Petruchio allow her 
to go to her father’s house; and even while they were upon 
their journey thither, she was in danger of being turned back 
again, only because she happened to hint it was the sun, when 
he affirmed the moon shone brightly at noonday. “Now, by 
my mother’s son,” said he, “and that is myself, it shall be the 
moon, or stars, or what I list, before I journey to your father’s 

house.” He then made as if he were going back again; but 
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wife, said, “Let us go forward, I pray, now we have come s0 
far, and it shall be the sun, or moon, or what you please, and 
if you please to call it a rush candle henceforth, I vow it shall 
be so for me.” This he was resolved to prove, therefore he 
said again, “I say, itis the moon.” “I know it is the moon,” 
replied Katherine. `“ You lie, it is the blessed sun,” said 
Petruchio. “Then it is the blessed sun,” replied Katherine; 
“but sun it is not, when you say it is not. What you will 
have it named even so it is, and so it ever shall be for Kath- 
erine.” k 

Now then he suffered her to proceed on her journey; but 
further to try if this yielding humour would last, he addressed 
an old gentleman they met on the road as if he had been a 
young woman, saying to him, “Good morrow, gentle mis- 
tress :” and asked Katherine if she had ever beheld a fairer 
gentlewoman, praising the red and white of the old man’s 
cheeks, and comparing his eyes to two bright stars; and again 
he addressed him, saying, “ Fair lovely maid, once more good 
day to you!” and said to his wife, “Sweet Kate, embrace her 
for her beauty’s sake.” The now completely vanquished 
Katherine quickly adopted her husband’s opinion, and made 
her speech in like sort to the old gentleman, saying to him, 
“Young budding virgin, you are fair, and fresh, and sweet: 
whither are you going, and where is your dwelling? Happy 
are the parents of so fair a child.” ‘ Why, how now, Kate,” 
said Petruchio; “I hope you are not mad. This is a man, old 
and wrinkled, faded and withered, and not a maiden, as you 
say he is.” On this Katherine said, “Pardon me, old gentle- 
man; the sun has so dazzled my eyes, that everything I look 
on seemeth green. Now I perceive you are a reverend father: 
I hope you will pardon me for my sad mistake.” “ Do, good 
old grandsire,” said Petruchio, “and tell us which way you are 
travelling. We shall be glad of your good company, if you are - 
going our way.” The old gentleman replied, “Fair sir, and 
you my merry mistress, your strange encounter has much 
amazed me, My name is Vincentio, and I am going to visit 
a son of mine who lives at Padua.” Then Petruchio knew the 
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old gentleman to be the father of Lucentio, a young gentleman 
who was to be married to Baptista’s younger daughter, Bianca, 
and he made Vincentio very happy, by telling him the rich 
marriage his son was about to make; and they all journeyed 
on pleasantly together till they came to Baptista’s house, 
where there was a large company assembled to celebrate the 
wedding of Bianca and Lucentio, Baptista having willingly 
consented to the marriage of Bianca when he had got Kath- 
erine off his hands. 

When they entered, Baptista welcomed them to the wed- 
ding-feast, and there was present also another newly-married 
pair. 

Lucentio, Bianca’s husband, and Hortensio, the other new- 
married man, could not forbear sly jests, which seemed to 
hint at the shrewish disposition of Petruchio's wife, and these 
fond bridegrooms seemed highly pleased with the mild tempers 
of the ladies they had chosen, laughing at Petruchio for his 
less fortunate choice. Petruchio took little notice of their 
jokes till the ladies were retired after dinner, and then he 
perceived Baptista himself joined in the laugh against him: 
for when Petruchio affirmed that his wife would prove more 
obedient than theirs, the father of Katherine said, “ Now, in 
good sadness, son Petruchio, I fear you have got the veriest 
shrew of all.” “Well,” said Petruchio, “I say no, and there- 
fore for assurance that I speak the truth, let us each one 
send for his wife, and he whose wife is most obedient to come 
at first when she is sent for, shall win a wager which we will 
propose.” To this the other two husbands willingly con- 
sented, for they were. quite confident that their gentle wives 
would prove more obedient than the headstrong Katherine; 
and they proposed a wager of twenty crowns, but Petruchio 
merrily said, he would lay as much as that upon his hawk-or 
hounds, but twenty times as much upon his wife. Lucentio 
and Hortensio raised the wager to a hundred crowns, and 
Lucentio first sent his servant to desire Bianca would come 
to him. an the servant apa and said, “Sir, my 
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“How,” said Petruchio, “does she say she is busy and cannot 
come? Is that an answer for a wife?” Then they laughed at 
him, and said, it would be well if Katherine did not send him 
a worse answer, 

And now it was Hortensio’s turn to send for his wife; and 
he said to his servant, “Go, and entreat my wife to come to 
me.” “Oh ho! entreat her!” said Petruchio, “Nay, then, 
she needs must come.” “I am afraid, sir,” said Hortensio, 
“your wife will not be entreated.” But presently this civil 
husband looked a little blank, when the servant returned 
without his mistress; and he said to him, “How now! 
Where is my wife?” “Sir,” said the servant, “my mistress 
says, you have some goodly.jest in hand, and therefore she 
will not come. She bids you come to her.” ‘Worse and 
worse!” said Petruchio; and then he sent his servant, saying, 
“Sirrah, go to your mistress, and tell her I command her to 
come to me.” The company had scarcely time to think she 
would not obey this summons, when Baptista, all in amaze, 
exclaimed, “ Now, by my hollidam, here comes Katherine!” 
and she entered, saying meekly to Petruchio, “ What is your 
will, sir, that you send for me?” “Where is your sister and 
Hortensio's wife?” said he. Katherine replied, “They sit 
conferring by the parlour fire.” “Go, fetch them hither,” 
said Petruchio. Away went Katherine without reply to 
perform her husband's command. “ Here is a wonder,” said 
Lucentio, “if you talk of a wonder.” “And so it is,” said 
Hortensio; “I marvel what it bodes.” “Marry, peace it 
bodes,” said Petruchio, “and love, and quiet life, and right 
supremacy; and to be short, everything that is sweet and 
happy.” 

Katherine’s father, cverjoyed to see this reformation in his 
daughter, said: “Now, fair befall thee, son Petruchio! you 
have won the wager, and I will add another twenty thousand 
crowns to her dowry, as if she were another daughter, for she 
is changed as if she had never been.” “Nay,” said Petruchio, 
“I will win the wager better yet, and show more signs of her . 
new-built virtue and obedience.” Katherine now entering 
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' with the two ladies, he continued, “ See where she comes, and 
brings your froward wives as prisoners to her womanly per- 
suasion, Katherine, that cap of yours does not become you, 
off with that bauble, and throw it under foot.” Katherine 
instantly took off her cap, and threw it down. “Lord!” said 
Hortensio’s wife, “may I never have a cause to sigh till I am 
brought to such a silly pass!” And Bianca, she too said, 
“Fie, what foolish duty call you this?” On this Bianca's 
husband said to her, “I wish your duty were as foolish too! 
The wisdom of your duty, fair Bianca, has cost me a hundred 
crowns since dinner-time.” ‘The more fool you,” said Bianca, 
“for laying on my duty.” -“ Katherine,” said Petruchio, “I 
charge you tell these headstrong women what duty they owe 
their lords and husbands.” And, to the wonder of all present, 
the reformed shrewish lady spoke as eloquently in praise of 
the wifelike duty of obedience, as she had practised it im- 
plicitly in a ready submission to Petruchio's will, And 
Katherine once more became famous in Padua, not, as 
heretofore, as Katherine the Shrew, but as Katherine the 
most obedient and duteous wife in Padua 
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title and estate, by the death of his father. The King 
of France loved the father of Bertram, and when he 
heard of his death, he sent for his son to come immediately to 
his royal court in Paris; intending, for the friendship he bore . . 
the late count, to grace young Bertram with his especial -= =>: By 
favour and protection. GORA 
Bertram was living with his mother, the widowed countess, “~~ ~* “, 
when Lafeu, an old lord of the French court, came to con-.i>* > ¢ $ 
duct Bertram to the king. The King of France was an :' 
absolute monarch, and the invitation to court was in the form 
ïS of a royal mandate, or positive command, which no subject, ` s 
¿“of what high dignity soever, might disobey; therefore though </> : 
“the countess, in parting with this dear son, seemed a second 
“ “time to bury her husband, whose loss she had so lately ` 
” mourned, yet she dared not to keep him a single day, but | 
gave instant orders for his departure. Lafeu, who came to” ~~ 
fetch him, tried to comfort the countess for the loss of her “i *' 
late lord, and her son’s absence; and he said, in a courtier’s 
flattering manner, that the king was so kind a prince, she 
Ç would find in his majesty” a husband, and that he would be 
a father to her son; meaning only, that the good king would 


B tite ani Count of Rossilion, had newly come to his 
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living, for that she doubted not he could have cured his 

majesty of his disease. And she told Lafeu something of the 

history of Helena, saying she was the only daughter of the 
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famous physician, Gerard de Narbon, and that he had recom 
mended his daughter to her care when he was dying, so that, 
since his death, she had taken Helena under her protection; 
then the countess praised the virtuous disposition. and ex- 
cellent qualities of Helena, saying she inherited these virtues 
from her worthy father. While she was speaking, Helena 


= wept in sad and mournful silence, which made the countess 


gently reprove her for too muo gering for her father’s 
death. f s- u rda 

Bertram now bade his Fitnes farewell. The countess 
parted with this dear son with tears and many blessings, and 


. commended him to the care of Lafeu, saying: “Good my 


lord, advise him, for he is an unseasoned courtier.”> : - 
Bertram’s last words were spoken to Helena, but they were 


“words of mere civility, wishing her happiness; and he con- . 


- cluded his short farewell to her with saying, “ Be comfortable 


to my mother, your mistress, and make much of her.” 

Helena had long loved Bertram, and when she wept in sad 
and mournful silence, the tears she shed were not for Gerard 
de Narbon. Helena loved her father, but in the present 
feeling of a deeper love, the object of which she was about to 


` lose, she had forgotten the very form and features of her dead 


father, her SInnginatan penig no image to her mind but 


Bertrams. z= 3 1: 
Helena had long loved Bertrani yet she always remembered 


= that he was the count of Rossilion, descended from the most 


ancient family in France. She of humble birth. Her parents 
of no note at all, His ancestors all noble. And therefore she 
looked up to the high-born Bertram as to her master and to her 
dear lord, and dared not form any wish but to live his servant, 
and so living to die his vassal; So great the distance seemed 
to her between his height o of dignity and her lowly fortunes, 
that she would say, “It were all one that I should love a 
bright Peculiar oe and nk to wed. it, Bertram is so 
far above me.” <>- “ Woh Sa 

Bertram’s ahde filled her eyes with tears, and her heart 


with sosro ARNAN EA eha-lasedbithont bapa, yet it was a 
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pretty comfort to her to see him every hour, and Helena 
would sit and look upon his dark eye, his arched brow, and the 


“curls of his fine hair, till she seemed to draw his portrait on 


the tablet of her heart, that heart too capable of retaining the 
memory of every line in the features of that loved face. - x 
Gerard de Narbon, when he died, left her no other portion 
than some prescriptions of rare and well-proved virtue, which 
by deep study and long experience in medicine, he had .- 
collected as sovereign and almost infallible remedies. Among 
the rest, there was one set down as an approved medicine for . 
the ‘disease under which Lafeu said the king at that time ° 
languished; and when Helena heard of the king’s com- 
plaint, she who till now had been so humble and so hopeless, 
formed an ambitious project in“her mind to go herself to 
Paris, and undertake the cure of the king. But though 
Helena was the possessor of this choice prescription, it 
was unlikely, as the king as well as his physicians were 
of opinion that his disease was incurable, that they would 
give credit to a poor unlearned virgin, | if, she should offer 


to perform a cure. The firm hopes ' that Helena had of“ 


succeeding, if she might be permitted to make the trial, 
seemed more than even her father’s skill warranted, though ` 
he was the most: famous physician of his time; for she felt 


' a strong faith that this good medicine was sanctified by all the 


luckiest stars in heaven, to be the legacy that should advance 


“ her fortune, even n to mo high dignity of being ga go Rossilion’ s 


i 


wife. =° E, om SRA . 

Bertram had not fen long gone, when the countess was in- `^: 
formed by her steward, that he had overheard Helena talking 
to herself, and that he understood, from some words she ut- 
tered; she was in love with Bertram, and had thought of fol- 
lowing him to Paris, The countess dismissed the steward with 
thanks, and desired him to tell Helena she wished to speak 
with her. What she had just heard of Helena brought the 
remembrance of days long past into the mind of the countess; 
those days probably when her love for Bertram’s father first 
began; and she said to herself, “ Even so it was with me when 
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I was young. Love is a thorn that belongs to the rose of 
youth; for in the season of youth, if ever we are nature's 
children, these faults are ours, though then we think not they . 
are faults.” While the countess was thus meditating on the 
loving errors of her own youth, Helena entered, and she said 
to her, “Helena, you know I am a mother to you.” Helena 
replied, “You are my honourable mistress.” “You are my 
daughter,” said the countess again: “I say I am your mother. 
Why do you start and look pale at my words?” ‘With looks 
of alarm and confused thoughts, fearing the countess suspected 
her love, Helena still replied, “Pardon me, madam, you are 
not my mother; the Count Rossilion cannot be my brother, nor 
I your daughter.” “Yet, Helena,” said the countess, “you 
might be my daughter-in-law; and I am afraid that is what 
you mean to be, the words mother and daughter so disturb you. 
Helena, do you love my son?” ‘Good madam, pardon me,” 
said the affrighted Helena. Again the countess repeated her 
question, “Do you love my son?” “Do not you love him, 
madam?” said Helena. The countess replied, “Give me not 
this evasive answer, Helena. Come, come, disclose the state 
„of your affections, for your love has to the full appeared.” 
Helena on her knees now owned her love, and with shame. 
and terror implored the pardon of her noble mistress: and 
with words expressive of the sense she had of the inequality ~- 
between their fortunes, she protested Bertram did not know 
__- she loved him, comparing her humble unaspiring Jove to a poor 
Indian, who adores the sun, that looks upon his worshipper, 
but knows of him no more. The countess asked Helena if she 
had not lately an intent to go to Paris. Helena owned the 


‘ia design she had formed in her mind, when she heard Lafeu 


speak of the kings illness, ‘This was your motive for, 
wishing to go to Paris,” said the countess, “was it? Speak 
truly.” Helena honestly answered, “ My lord your son made 
me to think of this; else Paris, and the medicine, and the 
king, had from the conversation of my thoughts been absent 
then.” : 

The countess heard the whole of this confession without 
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saying a word either of approval or of blame, but she strictly 
questioned Helena as to the probability of the medicine being 
useful to the king. She found that it was the most prized by 
Gerard de Narbon of all he possessed, and that he had given it 
to his daughter on his deathbed; and remembering the solemn 
promise she had made at that awful hour in regard to this 
young maid, whose destiny, and the life of the king himself, - 
seemed to depend on the execution of a project (which though 
conceived by the fond suggestions of a loving maiden’s 
thoughts, the countess knew not but it might be the un- 
seen workings of Providence to bring to pass the recovery 
of the king, and to lay the foundation of the future fortunes 
of Gerard de Narbon’s daughter), free leave she gave to 
Helena to pursue her own way, and generously furnished 
her with ample means and suitable attendants; and Helena 
“set out for Paris with the blessings of the countess, and her 
kindest wishes for her success. d 
Helena arrived at Paris, and by the assistance of her friend, 


the old Lord Lafeu, obtained an audience of the king. Shehad.. , ` 


still many difficulties to encounter, for the king was not easily ~; 
prevailed on to try the medicine offered him by this fair young 
“doctor. But she told him she was Gerard de Narbon's 
daughter (with whose fame the king was well acquainted), 
and she offered the precious medicine as the darling trea-  ... 
sure which contained the essence of all her father’s long experi- 
ence and skill, and she boldly engaged to forfeit her life, if it 
failed to restore his majesty to perfect health in the space _ - 


of two days. The king at length consented to try it, and - ‘ / 


in two days’ time Helena was to lose her life if the king - 
did not recover; but if she succeeded, he promised to give 
her the choice of any man throughout all France (the princes 
only excepted) whom she could like for a husband; the choice 
of a husband being the fee Helena demanded, if she cured the 
king of his disease. +} 

«Helena did not deceive herself in the hope she conceived of 
‘the efficacy of her father’s medicine. Before two days were. 
at_an.end, the king was restored to perfect health, and he 
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| assembled all the young noblemen of his court together, in 
order to confer the promised reward of a husband on his fair 
physician; and he desired Helena to look round on this youth- 
ful parcel of noble bachelors, and choose her husband. Helena 
. was not slow to make her choice, for among these young lords 
she saw the Count Rossilion, and turning to Bertram, she 
said, “This is the man. I dare not say, my lord, I take you, 
but I give me and my service ever, whilst I live, into your - 
guiding power.” “Why then,” said the king, “young Bertram, 
take her; she is your wife.” Bertram did not hesitate to 
declare his dislike to this present of the king’s of the self- 
offered Helena, who, he said, was a poor physician’s. daughter, 
bred at his father’s charge, and now living a dependant on his 
mother’s bounty. Helena heard him speak these words of 
rejection and of scorn, and she said to the king, “That you 
are well, my lord, I am glad. Let the rest go.” But the 
king would not sufer his royal command to be so slighted; 
for the power of bestowing their nobles in marriagn was one 
of the many privileges of the kings of France; and that same 
day Bertram was married to Helena, a forced and uneasy 
marriage to Bertram, and of no promising hope to the poor 
lady, who, though she gained the noble husband she had 


s 'hazarded her life to obtain, seemed to have won but a splendid 


~~ blank, her husband’s love not being a gift in the power of the 
King of France to bestow. 

Helena was no sooner married, than she was desired by 
Bertram to apply to the king for him for leave of absence 
from court; and when she brought him the king’s permis- 
sion for his departure, Bertram told’ her that as he was nct 
prepared for this sudden marriage, it had much unsettled him, ` 
and therefore she must not wonder at the course he should 
found it was his intention to leave her. He ordered her to 
go home to his mother. When Helena heard this unkind 
command, she replied, “Sir, I can say nothing to this, but 
` that I am your most obedient servant, and shall ever with 
true observance seek to eke out that desert, wherein my 
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homely stars have failed to equal my great fortunes.” But 
this humble speech of Helena’s did not at all move the haughty 
Bertram to pity his gentle wife, and he parted from her with- 
out the common civility of a kind farewell. 

Back to the countess then Helena returned. She had 
accomplished the purport of her journey, she had preserved 
the life of the king, and she had wedded her heart’s dear lord, 
the Count Rossilion; but she returned back a dejected lady to -7> : 
her noble mother-in-law, and as soon as she entered the house 
she received a letter from Bertram which almost broke her 
heart. ot 

The good countess received her with a cordial welcome, as 
if she had been her son’s own choice, and a lady of high 
degree, and she spoke kind words, to comfort her for the 
unkind neglect of Bertram in sending his wife home on her 
bridal day alone. But this gracious.reception failed to cheer < 
the sad mind of Helena, and she said, “Madam, my lord is 
gone, for ever gone.” She then read these words out of 
Bertram's letter: When you can get the ring from my finger which 
never shall come off, then call me husband, but in such a Then I 
write a Never. “This is a dreadful sentence!” said Helena. 
The countess begged her to have patience, and said, now 
Bertram was gone, she should be her child, and that she 
deserved a lord that twenty such rude boys as Bertram might 
tend upon, and hourly call her mistress. But in vain by . 

“+ respectful condescension and kind flattery this matchless 
‘mother tried to. soothe the sorrows of her daughter-in-law. 
«5 Helena still kept her eyes fixed upon the letter, and cried out 
` in an agony of grief, Till I have no wife, I have nothing in France. 
The countess asked ‘her if she found those words in the letter. , 
“Gang Yes, madam,” was all poor Helena could answer. d: 

C7 The next morning Helena was missing, She left a letter 
.to be delivered to the countess after she was gone, to acquaint 
her with the reason of her sudden absence: in this letter she 
informed her that she was so much grieved at having driven 
Bertram from his native country and his home, that, to atone. , 
for her offence, she had undertaken a pilgrimage to the shrine oh 
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of St. aris le Gran) andl concluded with requesting the 
countess to inform her son that the wife he so hated had left 
his house for ever. 

Bertram, when he left Paris, went to Florence, and there 
became an officer in the Duke of Florence’s army, and after 
a successful war, in which he distinguished himself by many 
brave actions, Bertram received letters from his mother, con- 
taining the acceptable tidings that Helena would no more 
disturb him; and he was preparing to return home when 
Helena herself, clad in her pilgrim’s weeds, amiyod 3 at the 
city of Florence. 

Florence was a city through which the pilgrims used to 
pass on their way to St. Jaques le Grand; and when Helena 
arrived at this city, she heard that a hospitable widow dwelt 
there, who used to receive into her house the female pilgrims 
that were going to visit the shrine of that saint, giving them 
lodging and kind entertainment. To this good lady, there- 
fore, Helena went, and the widow gave her a courteous 
welcome, and invited her to see whatever was curious in that 
: famous city, and told her that if she would like to.see the 
_ duke's army, she would take her where she might have a full 
_ View of it. “And you will see a countryman of yours,” said 

the widow; “his name is Count Rossilion, who has done 
worthy service in the duke’s wars.” Helena wanted no second 
‘invitation, when she found Bertram was to make a part of 
the show. She accompanied her hostess; and a sad and 
mournful pleasure it was to her to look once more upon her 
dear husband's face. “Is he not a handsome man?” said the 
widow. “I like him well,” replied Helena with great truth. 
„All the way they walked, the talkative widow’s discourse was 
all of Bertram: she told Helena the story of Bertram’s 
marriage, and how he had deserted the poor lady his wife, 
and entered into the duke’s army to avoid living with her. 
To this account of her own misfortunes Helena patiently 
listened, and when it was ended, the history of Bertram 
was not yet done, for then the widow began another tale, 
every word of which sunk deep into the mind of Helena: 
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for the story she now told was of Bertram’s love for her 
daughter. 

Though Bertram did not like the marriage forced on him 
by the king, it seems he was not insensible to love, for since he 
had been stationed with the army at Florence, he had fallen in 
love with Diana, a fair young gentlewoman, the daughter of 
this widow who was Helena’s hostess; and every night, with 
music of all sorts, and songs composed in praise of Diana’s 
beauty, he would come under her window, and solicit her love; 
and all his suit to her was, that she would permit him to visit 
her by stealth after the family were retired to rest; but Diana 


would by no means be persuaded to grant this improper re-: 
quest, nor give any encouragement to his suit, knowing him to,- 


« be a married man; for Diana had been brought up under the 
counsels of a prudent mother, who, though she was now in re- 
duced circumstances, was well-born, and descended from the 
noble family of the Capulets. - 

All this the good lady related to Helena, highly praising the 
virtuous principles of her discreet daughter, which she said 
were entirely owing to the excellent education and good advice 
she had given her; and she further said, that Bertram had 


been particularly importunate with Diana to admit him to the - 


visit he so much desired that night, because he was going to 
leave Florence early the next morning. 


Though it grieved Helena to hear of Bertram’s love for the A 


widow's daughter, yet from this story the ardent mind of ` 


Helena conceived a project (nothing discouraged at the ili 
success of her former one) to recover her truant lord. She 


disclosed to the widow, that she was Helena, the deserted wife ` 


of Bertram, and requested that her kind hostess and. her 
daughter would suffer this visit from Bertram to take place, 
and allow her to pass herself upon Bertram for Diana; telling 
them, her chief motive for desiring to have this secret meeting 
with her husband, was to get a ring from him, which he had 
said, if ever she was in A Heni of, he would acknowledge 
-her as his wife. © >~ 


The widow and her d daughter Ba to sir heri in this 
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_affair, partly moved by pity for this unhappy forsaken wife, 
and partly won over to her interest by the promises of reward 
which Helena made them, giving them a purse of money in 
earnest of her future favour. In the course of that day 
Helena caused information to be sent to Bertram that she was 
dead; hoping that when he thought himself free to make a 
second choice by the news of her death, he would offer 
marriage to her in her feigned character of Diana. And if she 
could obtain the ring and this promise too, she doubted not she 
should make some future good come of it. 

In tho evening, after it was dark, Bertram was admitted 
into Diana’s chamber, and Helena was there ready to receive 
him. The flattering compliments and love-discourse he 
addressed to Helena were precious sounds to her, though she 
knew they were meant for Diana; and Bertram was so well 
pleased with her, that he made her a solemn promise to be her 
husband, and to love her for ever; which she hoped would be 
prophetic of a real affection, when he should know it was his 
own wife, the despised Helena, whose conversation had so 
delighted him. ‘ 

Bertram never knew how sensible a lady Helena was, else 
perhaps he would not have been so regardless of her; and 
seeing her every day, he had entirely overlooked her beauty; 
a face we are accustomed to see constantly losing the effect 
which is caused by the first sight either of beauty or of plain- 
ness; and of her understanding it was impossible he should 
judge, because she felt such reverence, mixed with her love for 
him, that she was always silent in his presence; but now that 
her future fate, and the happy ending of all her love-projects, 
seemed to depend on her leaving a favourable impression on 
the mind of Bertram from this night’s interview, she exerted 
all her wit to please him; and the simple graces of her lively 
conversation and the endearing sweetness of her manners s0 
charmed Bertram, that he vowed she should be his wife. 
Helena begged the ring from off his finger as a token of his 
regard, and he gave it to her; and in return for this ring, 
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him another ring, which was one the king had made her a 


present of. Before it was light in the morning, she sent 
Bertram away; and he immediately set out on his journey 


towards his mother’s house. . '' 

Helena prevailed on the widow and Diana to accompany her 
to Paris, their further assistance being necessary to the full 
. accomplishment of the plan she had formed. When they 
arrived there, they found the king was gone upon a visit to the 
Countess of Rossilion, and Helena followed the king with all 
the speed she could make. s 

The king was still in perfect health, and his gratitude to her 
who had been the means of his recovery was so lively in his 
mind, that the moment he saw the Countess of Rossilion, he 
began to talk of Helena, calling her a precious jewel that was 
lost by the folly of her son; but seeing the subject distressed 
the countess, who sincerely lamented the death of Helena, he 
said, “ My good lady, I have forgiven and forgotten all.” But 
the good-natured old Lafeu, who was present, and could not 
bear that the memory of his favourite Helena should be so 
lightly passed over, said, “This I must say, the young lord did 
great offence to his majesty, his mother, and his lady; but to 
himself he did the greatest wrong of all, for he has lost a wife 
whose beauty astonished all eyes, whose words took all ears 
captive, whose deep perfection made all hearts wish to serve 
her.” The king said, “Praising what is lost makes the re- 
membrance dear. Well—call him hither;” meaning Bertram, 
who now presented himself before the king: and, on his 
expressing deep sorrow for the injuries he had done to Helena, 
the king, for his dead father’s and his admirable mother’s sake, 
pardoned him and restored him once more to his favour. But 
the gracious countenance of the king was soon changed 
towards him, for he perceived that Bertram wore the very ring 
upon his finger which he had given to Helena; and he well 
remembered that Helena had called all the saints in heaven to 
witness she would never part with that ring, unless she sent it 
to the king himself upon some great disaster befalling her; 
and Bertram, on the king’s questioning him how he came by 
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the ring, told an improbable story of a lady throwing it to him 
out of a window, and denied ever having seen Helena since the 
day of their marriage. The king knowing Bertram’s dislike to 
his wife, feared he had destroyed her; and he ordered his 
guards to seize Bertram, saying, “I am wrapped in dismal 
thinking, for I fear the life of Helena was foully snatched.” 
At this moment Diana and her mother entered, and presented 
a petition to the king, wherein they begged his majesty to 
exert his royal power to compel Bertram to marry Diana, he 
having made her a solemn promise of marriage. Bertram, 
fearing the king’s anger, denied he had made any such 
promise; and then Diana produced the ring (which Helena had 
put into her hands) to confirm the truth of her words; and she 
said that she had given Bertram the ring he then wore, in ex- 
change -for that, at the time he vowed to marry her. On 
hearing this, the king ordered the guards to seize her also; and 
her account of the ring differing from Bertram’s, the king's 
suspicions were confirmed; and he said, if they did not confess 
how they came by this ring of Helena’s, they should be both 
put to death. Diana requested her mother might be permitted 
to fetch the jeweller of whom she bought the ring, which 
being granted, the widow went out, and presently returned 
leading in Helena herself, 

The good countess, who in silent grief had beheld her son’s 
danger, and had even dreaded that the suspicion of his having 
destroyed his wife might possibly be true, finding her dear 
Helena, whom she loved with even a maternal affection, was 
still living, felt a delight she was hardly able to support; and 
the king, scarce believing for joy that it was Helena, said, 
“Is this indeed the wife of Bertram that I see?” Helena, 
feeling herself yet an unacknowledged wife, replied, “No, my 
good lord, it is but the shadow of a wife you see, the name 
and not the thing.” Bertram cried out, ‘Both, both! O 
pardon!” “O my lord,” said Helena, “when I personated 
this fair maid, I found you wondrous kind; and look, here is 
your letter!” reading to him in a joyful tone those words 


which she had once repeated so sorrowfully When from my 
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finger you can get this ring—“This is done; it was to me you 
gave the ring. Will you be mine, now you are doubly won?” 
Bertram replied, “If you can make it plain that you were the 
lady I talked with that night, I will love you dearly, ever, 
ever dearly.” This was no difficult task, for the widow and 
Diana came with Helena purposely to prove this fact; and 
the king was so well pleased with Diana, for the friendly 
assistance she had rendered the dear lady he so truly valued 
for the service she had done him, that he promised her also 
a noble husband: Helena’s history giving him a hint, that it 
was a suitable reward for kings to bestow upon fair ladies 
when they perform notable services. 

Thus Helena at last found, that her father’s legacy was 
indeed sanctified by the luckiest stars in heaven; for she was 
now the beloved wife of her dear Bertram, the daughter-in-law 
of her noble mistress, and herself the Countess of Rossilion. 
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fortune, affected a humour of liberality which knew no 
limits. His almost infinite wealth could not flow in so 
fast, but he poured it out faster upon all sorts and degrees of 
people. Not the poor only tasted of his bounty, but great 
lords did not disdain to rank themselves among his dependants 
and followers. His table was resorted to by all the luxurious 
. feasters, and his house was open to all comers and goers at 
, Athens. His large wealth combined with his free and pro- 
digal nature to subdue all hearts to his love; men of all minds 
and dispositions tendered their services to Lord Timon, from 
the glass-faced flatterer, whose face reflects as in a mirror the 
present humour of his patron, to the rough and unbending 
` cynic, who affecting a contempt of men’s persons, and an 
indifference to worldly things, yet could not stand out against 
the gracious manners and munificent soul of Lord Timon, but 
would come (against his nature) to partake of his royal enter- 
tainments, and return most rich in his own estimation if he 
had received a nod or a salutation from Timon. 

If a poet had composed a work which wanted a recom- 
mendatory introduction to the world, he had no more to do 
but to dedicate it to Lord Timon, and the poem was sure of 
a sale, besides a present purse from the patron, and daily 
access to his house and table. If a painter had a picture to 
dispose of, he had only to take it to Lord Timon, and pretend 
to consult his taste as to the merits of it; nothing more was 
wanting to persuade the liberal-hearted lord to buy it. Ifa 
jeweller had a stone of price, or a mercer’ rich costly stuffs, 
which for their costliness lay upon his hands, Lord Timon’s 
house was a ready mart always open, where ttl Sot get off 


their wares or their Jewelle the good 
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natured lord would thank them into the bargain, as if they 
had done him a piece of courtesy in letting him have the 
refusal of such precious commodities. So that by this means 
his house was thronged with superfluous purchases, of no use 
but to swell uneasy and ostentatious pomp; and his person 
was still more inconveniently beset with a crowd of these 
idle visitors, lying poets, painters, sharking tradesmen, lords, 
ladies, needy courtiers, and expectants, who continually filled 
his lobbies, raining their fulsome flatteries in whispers in his 
ears, sacrificing to him with adulation as to a god, making 
sacred the very stirrup by which he mounted his horse, and 
seeming as though they drank the free air but through his 
permission and bounty. 

Some of these daily dependants were young men of birth, 
who (their means not answering to their extravagance) had 
been put in prison by creditors, and redeemed thence by Lord 
Timon; these young prodigals thenceforward fastened upon 
his lordship, as if by common sympathy he were necessarily 
endeared to all such spendthrifts and loose livers, who, not 
being able to follow him in his wealth, found it easier to copy 
him in prodigality and copious spending of what was not their 
own. One of these flesh-flies was Ventidius, for whose debts 
unjustly contracted Timon but lately had paid down the sum 
of five talents. ` 

But among this confluence, this great flood of visitors, none 
were more conspicuous than the makers of presents and givers 
of gifts, It was fortunate for these men, if Timon took a 
fancy to a dog or a horse, or any piece of cheap furniture 
which was theirs. The thing so praised, whatever it was, was 
sure to be sent the next morning with the compliments of the 
- giver for Lord Timon’s acceptance, and apologies for the 
unworthiness of the gift, and this dog or horse, or what- 
ever it might be, did not fail to produce, from Timon's 
bounty, who would not be outdone in gifts, perhaps twenty 
dogs or horses, certainly presents of far richer worth, as these 
pretended donors knew well enough, and that their false pre- 


sents Were but the putting out of so much money at large and 
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speedy interest. In this way Lord Lucius had lately sent 
to Timon a present of four milk-white horses trapped in 
silver, which this cunning lord had observed Timon upon 
some occasion to commend; and another lord, Lucullus, 
had bestowed upon him in the same pretended way of 
free gift a brace of greyhounds, whose make and fleetness 
Timon had been heard to admire: these presents the easy- 
hearted lord accepted without suspicion of the dishonest 
views of the presenters; and the givers of course were 
rewarded with some rich return, a diamond or some jewel 
of: twenty times the value of their false and mercenary 
donation. 

Sometimes these creatures would go to work in a more 
direct way, and with gross and palpable artifice, which yet 
the credulous Timon was too blind to see, would affect to 
admire and praise something that Timon possessed, a bargain 
that he had bought, or some late purchase, which was sure to 
draw from this yielding and soft-hearted lord a gift of the 
thing commended, for no service in the world done for it 
but the easy expense of a little cheap and obvious flattery. 
In this way Timon but the, other day had given to one of 
these mean lords the bay courser which he himself rode upon, 
because his lordship had been pleased to say that it was 
a handsome beast and went well; and Timon knew that 
no man ever justly praised what he did not wish to possess. 
For Lord Timon weighed his friends’ affection with his own, 
and so fond was he of bestowing, that he could have dealt 
kingdoms to these supposed friends, and never have been 
weary. 

Not that Timon’s wealth all went to enrich these wicked 
flatterers; he could do noble and praiseworthy actions; and 
when a servant of his once loved the daughter of a rich 
Athenian, but could not hope to obtain her by reason that in 
wealth and rank the maid was so far above him, Lord Timon 
freely bestowed upon his servant three Athenian talents, 
to make his fortune equal with the dowry which the father of 
the young maid demand d of hi who, should be her husband. 
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But for the most part, knaves and parasites had the command 
of his fortune, false friends whom he did not know to be such, 
but, because they flocked around his person, he thought they 
must needs love him; and because they smiled and flattered 
him, he thought surely that his conduct was approved by all 
the wise and good. And when he was feasting in the midst of 
all these flatterers and mock friends, when they were eating 
him up, and draining his fortunes dry with large draughts of 
richest wines drunk to his health and prosperity, he could not 
perceive the difference of a friend from a flatterer, but to his 
deluded eyes (made proud with the sight), it seemed a precious 
comfort to have so many, like brothers commanding one 
another's fortunes (though it was his own fortune which paid 
all the costs), and with joy they would run over at the spec- 
tacle of such, as it appeared to him, truly festive and fraternal 

meeting. P > 
But while he thus outwent the very heart of kindness, and 
poured out his bounty, as if Plutus, the god of gold, had been 
but his steward; while thus he proceeded without care or stop, 
so senseless of expense that he would neither enquire how he 
could maintain it, nor cease his wild flow of riot; his riches, 
which were not infinite, must needs melt away before a prodi- 
gality which knew no limits. But who should tell him so? his 
flatterers? they had an interest in shutting his eyes. In vain 
did his honest steward Flavius try to represent to him his 
condition, laying his accounts before him, begging of him, 
praying of 'him, with an importunity that on any other occa- 
sion would have been unmannerly in a servant, beseeching him 
with tears, to look into the state of his affairs. Timon would 
still put him off, and turn the discourse to something else; for 
nothing is so deaf to remonstrance as riches turned to poverty, 
nothing so unwilling to believe its situation, nothing is so in 
credulous to its own true state, and hard to give credit to a 
reverse. Often had this good steward, this honest creature, 
when all the rooms of Timon’s great house have been choked 
up with riotous feeders at his master’s cost, when the floors 
have wept with drunken spilling of wine, and every apartment 
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has blazed with lights and resounded with music and feasting, 
often had he retired by himself to some solitary spot, and wept 
faster than the wine ran from the wasteful casks within, to see 
the mad bounty of his lord, and to think, when the means 
were gone which brought him praises from all sorts of people, 
how quickly the breath would be gone of which the praise 
was made; praises won in feasting would be lost in fasting, 
and at one cloud of winter-showers these flies would disappear. 
But now the time was come that Timon could shut his ears 
no longer to the representations of this faithful steward. 
Money must be had: and when he ordered Flavius to sell 
some of his land for that purpose, Flavius informed him, 
what he had in vain endeavoured at several times before 
to make him listen to, that most of his land was already 
sold or forfeited, and that all he possessed at present was 
not enough to pay the one half of what he owed. Struck 
with wonder at this representation, Timon hastily replied, 
“My lands extended from Athens to Lacedemon.” “O 
my good lord,” said Flavius, “the world is but a world, 
and has bounds; were it all yours to give it in a breath, 
how quickly were it gone!” 
Timon consoled himself that no villainous bounty had yet 
come from him, that if he had given his wealth away 
unwisely, it had not been bestowed to feed his vices, but 
to cherish his friends; and he bade the kind-hearted steward 
(who was weeping) to take comfort in the assurance that his ` 
master could never lack means, while he had so many noble 
friends; and this infatuated lord persuaded himself that he had 
nothing to do but to send and borrow, to use every man’s 
fortune (that had ever tasted his bounty) in this extremity, as 
freely as his own. Then with a cheerful look, as if confident 
of the trial, he severally dispatched messengers to Lord Lucius, 
to Lords Lucullus and Sempronius, men upon whom he had 
lavished his gifts in past times without measure or modera- 
tion; and to Ventidius, whom he had lately released out of 
prison by paying his debts, and who by the death of his 


father was now come into the possession of an ample fortune, 
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and well enabled to requite Timon’s courtesy; to request of 
Ventidius the return of those five talents which he had paid 
for him, and of each of these noble lords the loan of fifty 
talents: nothing doubting that their gratitude would supply 
his wants (if he needed it) to the amount of five hundred times 
fifty talents. 

Lucullus was the first applied to. This mean lord had 
been dreaming overnight of a silver basin and cup, and when 
Timon’s servant was announced, his sordid mind suggested to 
him that this was surely a making out of his dream, and that 
Timon had sent him such a present: but when he understood 
the truth of the matter, and that Timon wanted money, the 
quality of his faint and watery friendship showed itself, for 
with many protestations he vowed to the servant that he had 
long foreseen the ruin of his master’s aflairs, and many a time 
had he come to dinner, to tell him of it, and. had come again 
to supper, to try to persuade him to spend less, but he would 
take no counsel nor warning by his coming: and true it was 
that he had been a constant attender (as he said) at Timon’s 
feasts, as he had in grenter things tasted his bounty, but that 
he ever came with that intent, or gave good counsel or reproof 
to Timon, was a base, unworthy lie, which he suitably followed 
up with meanly offering the servant a bribe, to go home to 
his master and tell him that he had not found Lucullus at 
home. 

As little success had the messenger who was sent to Lord 
Lucius. This lying lord, who was full of Timon’s meat, and: 
enriched almost to bursting with Timon’s costly presents, when 
he found the wind changed, and the fountain of so much 
bounty suddenly stopped, at first could hardly believe it; but 
on its being confirmed, he affected great regret that he should 
not have it in his power to serve Lord Timon, for unfor- 
tunately (which was a base falsehood) he had made a great 
purchase the day before, which had quite disfurnished him 
of the means at present, the more beast he, he called him- 
sulf, to put it out of his power to serve so good .a friend; 


and he counted it one of his greatest afflictions that his 
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ability should fail him to pleasure such an honourable gentle- 
man. 

Who can call any man friend that dips in the same dish 
with him? just of this metal is every flatterer. In the 
recollection of everybody Timon had been a father to this 
‘Lucius, had kept up his credit with his purse; Timon’s money 
had gone to pay the wages of his servants, to pay the hire of 
the labourers who had sweat to build the fine houses which 
Lucius’s pride had made necessary to him: yet, oh! the 
monster which man makes himself when he proves ungrateful! 
this Lucius now denied to Timon a sum, which, in respect of | 
what Timon had bestowed on him, was less than ‘charitable 
men afford to beggars. 

Sempronius and every one of those mercenary lords to 
whom Timon applied in their turn, returned the same evasive 
answer or direct denial; even Ventidius, the redeemed and 
now rich Ventidius, refused to assist him with the loan of 
those five talents which Timon had not lent but generously 
given him in his distress. 

Now was Timon as much avoided in his poverty as he had 
been courted and resorted to in his riches, Now the same 
tongues which had been loudest in his praises, extolling him 
as bountiful, liberal, and open-handed, were not ashamed to 
censure that very bounty as folly, that liberality as profuse- 
ness, though it had shown itself folly in nothing so truly as in 
the selection of such unworthy creatures as themselves for its 
objects. Now was Timon’s princely mansion forsaken, and 
bécome a shunned and hated place, a place for men to pass by, 
not a place as formerly where every passenger must stop 
and taste of his wine and good cheer; now, instead of being 
thronged with feasting and tumultuous guests, it was beset 
with impatient and clamorous creditors, usurers, extortioners, 
fierce and intolerable in their demands, pleading bonds, in- 
terest, mortgages, iron-hearted men that would take no denial 
nor putting off, that Timon’s house was now his jail, which he 
could not pass, nor go in nor out for them; one demanding 


his dug of fifty talents, another bringing in a bill of five 
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thousand crowns, which if he would tell out his blood by 
drops and pay them so, he had not enough in his body to 
discharge, drop by drop. 

In this desperate and irremediable state (as it seemed) of 
his affairs, the eyes of all men were suddenly surprised at a 
new and incredible lustre, which this setting sun put forth. 
Once more Lord Timon proclaimed a feast, to which he invited ' 
his accustomed guests: lords, ladies, all that was great or 
fashionable in Athens. Lords Lucius and Lucullus came, 
Ventidius, Sempronius, and the rest. Who more sorry now 
than these fawning wretches, when they found (as they 
thought) that Lord Timon’s poverty was all pretence, and 
had been only put on to make trial of their loves, to think 
that they should not have seen through the artifice at the 
time, and have had the cheap credit of obliging his lordship? 
yet who more glad to find the fountain of that noble bounty, 
which they had thought dried up, still fresh and running? 
They came dissembling, protesting, expressing deepest sorrow 
and shame, that when his lordship sent to them, they should 
have been so unfortunate as to want the present means to 
oblige so honourable a friend. But Timon begged them not 
to give such trifles a thought, for he had altogether forgotten 
it. And these base, fawning lords, though they had denied 
him money in his adversity, yet could not refuse their presence 
at this new blaze of his returning prosperity. For the swallow 
follows not summer more willingly than men of these disposi- 
tions follow the good fortunes of the great, nor more willingly 
leaves winter than these shrink from the first appearance of 
a reverse: such summer birds are men. But now with music 
and state the banquet of smoking dishes was served up; and 
when the guests had a little done admiring whence the bank- 
rupt Timon could find means to furnish so costly a feast, some 
doubting whether the scene which they saw was real, as scarce 
trusting their own eyes; at a signal given, the dishes were 
uncovered, and Timon’s drift appeared: instead of those 
varieties and far-fetched dainties which they expected, that 


Timon’s, epicurean table in past times had so liberally pre- 
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sented, now appeared under the covers of these dishes a 
preparation more suitable to Timon’s poverty, nothing but a 
little smoke and lukewarm water, fit feast for this knot of 
mouth-friends, whose professions were indeed smoke, and 
their hearts lukewarm and slippery as the water with which 
Timon welcomed his astonished guests, bidding them, “ Un- 
cover, dogs, and lap;” and before they could recover their 
surprise, sprinkling it in their faces, that they might have 
enough, and throwing dishes and all after them, who now ran 
huddling out, lords, ladies, with their caps snatched up in 
haste, a splendid confusion, Timon pursuing them, still calling 
them what they were, “Smooth smiling parasites, destroyers 
under the mask of courtesy, affable wolves, meek bears, fools 
of fortune, feast-friends, time-flies.” They, crowding out to 
avoid him, left the house more willingly than they had entered 
it: some losing their gowns and caps, and some their jewels in 
the hurry, all glad to escape out of ‘the presence of such a 
mad lord, and the ridicule of his mock banquet. 

This was the last feast which ever Timon made, and in it he 
took farewell of Athens and the society of men, for after that 


` he betook himself to the woods, turning his back upon the 


hated city and upon all mankind, wishing the walls of that 
detestable city might sink, and their houses fall upon their 
owners, wishing all plagues which infest humanity, war, out- 
rage, poverty, and diseases, might fasten upon its inhabitants, 
praying the just gods to confound all Athenians, both young 
and old, high and low; so wishing, he went to the woods, 
where he said he should find the unkindest beast much kinder 
than mankind. He stripped himself naked, that he might 
retain no fashion of a man, and dug a cave to live in, and 
lived solitary in the manner of a beast, eating the wild roots, 
and drinking water, flying from the face of his kind, and 
choosing rather to herd with wild beasts, as more harmless 
and friendly than man. 

What a change from Lord Timon the rich, Lord Timon the 
delight of mankind, to Timon the naked, Timon the man- 


hater}, o Where were his fatterers: nowt, Where were his 
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attendants and retinue? Would the bleak air, that boisterous 
servitor, be his chamberlain, to put his shirt on warm! 
Would those stiff trees, that had outlived the eagle, turn 
young and airy pages to him, to skip on his errands when he 
bade them? Would the cold brook; when it was iced with win- 
ter, administer to him his warm broths and caudles when sick 
of an overnight’s surfeit? Or would the creatures that lived 
in those wild woods come and lick his hand and flatter him? 
Here on a day, when he was digging for roots, his poor sus- 
tenance, his spade struck against something heavy, which 
proved to be gold, a great heap which some miser had probably 
buried in a time of alarm, thinking to have come again and 
taken it from its prison, but died before the opportunity had 
arrived, without making any man privy to the concealment; so 
it lay, doing neither good nor harm, in the bowels of the earth, 
its mother, as if it had never come from thence, till the 
accidental striking of Timon’s spade against it once more 
brought it to light. : 
Here was a mass of treasure which, if Timon had retained 
his old mind, was enough to have purchased him friends and 
flatterers again; but Timon was sick of the false world, and 
the sight of gold was poisonous to his eyes; and he would have 
restored it to the earth, but that, thinking of the infinite cal- 
amities which by means of gold happen to mankind, how the 
Jlucre of it causes robberies, oppression, injustice, briberies, 
violence, and murder among them, he had a pleasure in 
imagining (such a rooted hatred did he bear to his species) that 
out of this heap which in digging he had discovered, might 
arise some mischief to plague mankind. And some soldiers 
passing through the woods near to his cave at that instant, 
which proved to be a part of the troops of the Athenian 
captain Alcibiades, who upon some disgust taken against the 
senators at Athens (the Athenians were ever noted to be a 
thankless and ungrateful people, giving ‘disgust to their 
generals and best friends), was marching at the head of the 
same triumphant army which he had formally headed in their 
defence, to war against them: Timon, who liked their business 
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well, bestowed upon their captain the gold to pay his soldiers, 
requiring no other service from him, than that he should with 
his conquering army lay Athens level with the ground, and 
burn, slay, kill all her inhabitants; not sparing the old men 
for their white beards, for (he said) they were usurers, nor the 
young children for their seeming innocent smiles, for those (he 
said) would live, if they grew up, to be traitors; but to steel 
his eyes and ears against any sights or sounds that might 
awaken compassion; and not to let the cries of virgins, babes, 
or mothers, hinder him from making one universal massacre of 
the city, but to confound them all in his conquest; and when 
he had conquered, he prayed that the gods would confound 
him also, the conqueror: so thoroughly did Timon hate Athens, 
Athenians, and all mankind. 

While he lived in this forlorn state, leading a life more 
brutal than human, he was suddenly surprised one day with 
the appearance of a man standing in an admiring posture 
at the door of his cave. It was Flavius, the honest steward, 
whom love and zealous affection to his master had led to seek 
him out at his wretched dwelling, and to offer his services; and 
the first sight of his master, the once noble Timon, in that 
abject condition, naked as he was born, living in the manner 
of a beast among beasts, looking like his own sad ruins and a 
monument of decay, so affected this good servant, that he 
stood speechless, wrapped up in horror and confounded. And 
when he found utterance at last to his words, they were so 
choked with tears, that Timon had much ado to know him 
again, or to make out who it was that had come (so contrary 
to the experience he had had of mankind) to offer him service 
in extremity. And being in the form and shape of a man, 
he suspected him for a traitor, and his tears for false; but 
the good servant by so many tokens confirmed the truth 
of his fidelity, and made it clear that nothing but love and 
zealous duty to his once dear master had brought him there, 
that Timon was forced to confess that the world contained one 
honest man; yet, being in the shape and form of a man, he 


could not look upon his man’s face without abhorrence, or hear 
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words uttered from his man’s lips without loathing, and this 
singly honest man was forced to depart, because he was a man, 
and because, with a heart more gentle and compassionate than 
is usual to man, he bore man’s detested form and outward 
feature. . 

But greater visitants than a poor steward were about 
to interrupt the savage quiet of Timon’s solitude. For now 
the day was come when the ungrateful lords of Athens sorely 
repented the injustice which they had done to the noble Timon. 
For Alcibiades, like an incensed wild boar, was raging at the 
walls of their city, and with his hot siege threatened to lay fair 
Athens in the dust. And now the memory of Lord Timon’s 
former prowess and military conduct came: fresh into their 
forgetful minds, for Timon had been their general in past 
times, and was a valiant and expert soldier, who alone of 
all the Athenians was deemed able to cope with a besieging 
army such as then threatened them, or to drive back the 
furious approaches of Alcibiades. 

A deputation of the senators was chosen in this emergency 
to wait upon Timon. To him they come in their extremity, to 
whom, when he was in extremity, they had shown but small 
regard; as if they presumed upon his gratitude whom they had 
disobliged, and had derived a claim to his courtesy from their 
own most discourteous and unpiteous treatment. 

Now they earnestly beseech him, implore him with tears, to 
return and save that city, from which their ingratitude had so 
lately driven him; now they offer him riches, power, dignities, 
satisfaction for past injuries, and public honours and the 
public love; their persons, lives, and fortunes, to be at his 
disposal, if he will but come back and save them. But Timon 
the naked, Timon the man-hater, was no longer Lord Timon, 
the lord of bounty, the flower of valour, their defence in war, 
their ornament in peace. If Alcibiades killed his countrymen, 
Timon cared not. If he sacked fair Athens, and slew her old 
men and her infants, Timon would rejoice. So he told them; 
and that thore was not a knife in the unruly camp which he 
did not prize above the reverendest throat in Athens. 

I 
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This was all the answer he vouchsafed to the weeping 
disappointed senators; only at parting, he bade them com- 
mend him to his countrymen, and tell them, that to ense 
them of their griefs and anxieties, and to prevent the 
consequences of fierce Alcibiades’ wrath, there was yet a 
way left, which he would teach them, for he had yet so 
much affection left for his dear countrymen as to be willing 
to do them a kindness before his death. These words a little 
revived the senators, who hoped that his kindness for their 
city was returning. Then Timon told them that he had a tree, 
which grew near his cave, which he should shortly have oc- 
casion to cut down, and he invited all his friends in Athens, 
high or low, of what degree soever, who wished to shun 
affliction, to come and take a taste of his tree before he 
cut it down; meaning that they might come and hang 
themselves on it, and escape affliction that way. 

And this was the last courtesy, of all his noble bounties, 
which Timon showed to mankind, and this the last sight of 
him which his countrymen had: for not many days after, a 
poor soldier, passing by the sea-beach, which was at a little 
distance from the woods which Timon frequented, found a 
tomb on the verge of the sea, with an inscription upon it, 
purporting that it was the grave of Timon the man-hater, who, 
“While he lived, did hate all living men, and dying, wished 
a plague might consume all caitiffs left!” 

Whether he finished his life by violence, or whether mere 
distaste of life and the loathing he had for mankind brought 
Timon to his conclusion, was not clear, yet all men admired 
the fitness of his epitaph, and the consistency of his end; 
dying, as he had lived, a hater of mankind: and some there 
were who fancied a conceit in the very choice which he made 
of the sea-beach for his place of burial, where the vast sea 
might weep for ever upon his grave, as in contempt for the 
transient and shallow tears of hypocritical and deceitful man- 
kind. 
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mild and gentle temper, that he suffered his subjects to 
neglect the laws with impunity; and there was in par- 
ticular one law, the existence of which was almost forgotten, 
the duke never having put it in force during his whole reign. 
This was a law dooming any man to the punishment of death, 
who should live with a woman that was not his wife; and this 
law, through the lenity of the duke, being utterly disregarded, 
the holy institution of marriage became neglected, and com- 
plaints were every day made to the duke by the parents of 
the young ladies in Vienna, that their daughters had been 
seduced from their protection, and were living as the com- 
_panions of single men. 

The good duke perceived with sorrow this growing evil 
among his subjects; but he thought that a sudden change in 
himsélf from the indulgence he had hitherto shown, to the 
strict severity requisite to check this abuse, would make his 
people (who had hitherto loved him) consider him as a tyrant: 
therefore he determined to absent himself a while from his 
dukedom and depute another to the full exercise of his power, 
that the law against these dishonourable lovers might be put 
in effect, without giving offence by an unusual severity in his 
own person. 

Angelo, a man who bore the reputation of a saint in Vienna 
for his strict and rigid life, was chosen by the duke as a fit 
person to undertake this important charge; and when the 
duke imparted his design to Lord Escalus, his chief councillor, 
Escalus said, “If any man in Vienna be of worth to undergo 


such ample race and honour, it is lord Angelo.” And now 
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the duke departed from Vienna under pretence of making a 
journey into Poland, leaving Angelo to act as the lord deputy 
in his absence; but the duke’s absence was only a feigned one, 
for he privately returned to Vienna, habited like a friar, with 
the intent to watch unseen the conduct of the saintly-seeming 
Angelo. j 

It happened just about the time that Angelo was invested 
with his new dignity, that a gentleman, whose name was 
Claudio, had seduced a young lady from her parents; and for 
this offence, by command of the new lord deputy, Claudio was 
taken up and committed to prison, and by virtue of the old 
‘law which had so long been neglected, Angelo sentenced 
Claudio to be beheaded. Great interest was made for the- 
pardon of young Claudio, and the good old Lord Escalus him- 
self interceded for him. ‘Alas,” said he, “this gentleman 
whom I would save had an honourable father, for whose sake 
I pray you pardon the young man’s transgression.” But 
Angelo replied, “ We must not make a scarecrow of the law, 
setting it up to frighten birds of prey, till custom, finding it 
harmless, makes it their perch, and not their terror. Sir, he 
must die.” : 

Lucio, the friend of Claudio, visited him in the prison, and 
Claudio said to him, “I pray you, Lucio, do me this kind 
service. Go to my sister Isabel, who this day proposes to 
enter the convent of Saint Clare; acquaint her with the danger 
of my state: implore her that she make friends with the strict 
deputy; bid her go herself to Angelo. I have great hopes in 
that; for she can discourse with prosperous art, and well she 
can persuade; besides, there is a speechless dialect in youthful 
sorrow, such as moves men.” 

Isabel, the sister of Claudio, had, as he said, that day 
entered upon her novitiate in the convent, and it was her 
intent, after passing through her probation as a novice, to 
take the veil, and she was enquiring of a nun concerning the 
rules of the convent, when they heard the voice of Lucio, who, 
as he entered that religious house, said, “Peace be in this 


place!?, js Whasinivthabepeaksi'bamidIagpebanidh is a man’s 
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voice,” replied the nun: “Gentle Isabel, go to him, and learn 
his business; you may, I may not. When you have taken the 
veil, you must not speak with men but in the presence of the 
prioress; then if you speak, you must not show your face, or 


if you show your face, you must not spea ? “And have you ` 


nuns no further privileges?” said Isabel. “Are not these 
large enough?” replied the nun. “Yes, truly,” said Isabel; 
«J speak not as desiring more, but rather wishing a more 
strict restraint upon the sisterhood, the votarists of Saint 
Clare.” Again they heard the voice of Lucio, and the nun 
said, “He calls again. I pray you answer him.” Isabel then 


went out to Lucio, and. in answer to his salutation, said, 


“Peace and prosperity! Who is it that calls ?” Then Lucio, 
approaching her with reverence, said, “Hail, virgin, if such 
you be, as the roses in your cheeks proclaim you are no less! 
Can you bring me to the sight of Isabel, a novice of this place, 
and the fair sister to her unhappy brother Claudio?” “Why 
her unhappy brother?” said Isabel, “let me ask: for I am that 
Isabel, and his sister.” “ Fair and gentle lady,” he replied, 
“your brother kindly greets you by me; he is in prison.” 
«Woe is me! for what?” said Isabel. Lucio then told her, 
Claudio was imprisoned for seducing & young maiden. “Ah,” 
said she, “I fear it is my cousin Juliet.” Juliet and Isabel 
were not related, but they called each other cousin in remem- 
brance of their schooldays’ friendship; and as Isabel knew that 
Julist loved Claudio, she feared she had been led by her 
affection for him into this transgression. “ She it is,” replied 
Lucio. “ Why then, let my brother marry Juliet,” said Isabel. 
Lucio replied, that Claudio would gladly marry Juliet, but 
that the lord deputy had sentenced him to die for his offence; 
« Unless,” said he, “you have the grace by your fair prayer 
to soften Angelo, and that is my business between you and 
your poor brother.” “Alas,” said Isabel, “ what poor ability 
is there in me to do him good? I doubt I have no power to 
move Angelo.” “ Our doubts are traitors,” said Lucio, “and 
make us lose the good we might often win, by fearing to 
attempt it. Go to lord Angelo! When maidens sue, and 
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kneel, and weep, men give like gods.” “I will see what I 
can do,” said Isabel: “I will but stay to give the prioress . 
notice of the affair, and then I will go to Angelo. Commend 
me to my brother: soon at night I will send him word of my 
success.” 

Isabel hastened to the palace, and threw herself on her 
knees before Angelo, saying, “I am a woeful suitor to your 
honour, if it will please your honour to hear me.” “ Well, 
what is your suit?” said Angelo. She then made her petition 
in the most moving terms for her brother's life. But Angelo 
said, “ Maiden, there is no remedy: your brother is sentenced, 
and he must die.” “O just, but severe law!” said Isabel; “I 
had a brother then—Heaven keep your honour!” and she was 
about to depart. But Lucio, who had accompanied her, said, 
“Give it not over so; return to him again, entreat him, kneel 
down before him, hang upon his gown. You are too cold; if 
you should need a pin, you could not with a more tame tongue 
desire it.” Then again Isabel on her knees implored for mercy. 
“He is sentenced,” said Angelo: “it is too late.” “Too late!” 
said Isabel: “ Why, no; I that do speak a word may call it 
back again. Believe this, my lord, no ceremony that to great 
ones belongs, not the king’s crown, nor the deputed sword, 
the marshal’s truncheon, nor the judge’s robe, becomes them 
with one-half so good a grace as mercy does.” “Pray you 
begone,” said Angelo. But still Isabel entreated; and sho 
said, “If my brother had been as you, and you as he, you 
might have slipped like him, but he like you would not have 
been so stern. I would to Heaven I had your power, and you 
were Isabel. Should it then be thus? No, I would tell you 
what it were to be a judge, and what a prisoner.” “Be con- 
tent, fair maid!” said Angelo: “it is the law, not I, condemns 
your brother. Were he my kinsman, my brother, or my son, 
„it should be thus with him. He must die to-morrow.” “To- 
morrow?” said Isabel; “O, that is sudden: spare him, spare 
him; he is not prepared for death. Even for our kitchens we 
kill the fowl in season; shall we serve Heaven with less respect 
than we minister to our gross selves? Good, good my lord, 
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bethink you, none have died for my brother's offence, though 
many have committed it. So you would be the first that gives 
this sentence, and he the first that suffers it. Go to your own 
bosom, my lord; knock there, and ask your heart what it does 
know that is like my brother’s fault; if it confess a natural 
guiltiness such as his is, let it not sound a thought against my 
brothers life!” Her last words more moved Angelo than all 
she had before said, for the beauty of Isabel had raised a 
guilty passion in his heart, and he began to form thoughts of 
dishonourable love, such as Claudio’s crime had been; and the 
conflict in his mind made him turn away from Isabel; but sho 
called him back, saying, “Gentle my lord, turn back; hark, 
how I will bribe you. Good my lord, turn back!” “How, 
bribe me!” said Angelo, astonished that she should think of 
offering him a bribe. “Ay,” said Isabel, “with such gifts 
| that Heaven itself shall share with you; not with golden 
treasures, or those glittering stones, whose price is either rich 
or poor as fancy values them, but with truo prayers that shall 
be up to Heaven before sunrise—prayers from preserved souls, 
from fasting maids whose minds are dedicated to nothing 
temporal.” “Well, come to me to-morrow,” said Angelo. 
And for this short respite of her brother's life, and for this 
permission that she might be heard again, she left him with 
the joyful hope that she should at last prevail over his stern 
nature; and as she went away, she said, “Heaven keep your 
honour safe! Heaven save your honour!” Which when 
Angelo heard, he said within his heart, “Amen, I would be 
saved from thee and from thy virtues;” and then, affrighted 
at his own evil thoughts, he said, “What is this? What is 
this? Do I love her, that I desire to hear her speak again, 
and feast upon her eyes? What is it I dream on? The cun- 
ning enemy of mankind, to catch a saint, with saints does bait 
the hook. Never could an immodest woman once stir my 
temper, but this virtuous woman subdues: me quite. Even 
till now, when men were fond, I smiled and wondered at 
them.” 
In the guilty conflict in his mind Angelo suffered more that 
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night than the prisoner he had so severely sentenced; for in 
the prison Claudio was visited by the good duke, who in his 
friar’s habit taught the young man the way to Heaven, 
preaching to him the words of penitence and peace. “But 
Angelo felt all the pangs of irresolute guilt: now wishing to 
seduce Isabel from the paths of innocence and honour, and 
now suffering remorse and horror for a crime as yet but in- 
tentional. But in the end his evil thoughts prevailed; and 
he who had so lately started at the offer of a bribe, resolved 
to tempt this maiden with so high a bribe as she might not 
be able to resist, even with the precious gift of her dear 
brother’s life. , 

When Isabel came in the morning, Angelo desired she might 
be admitted alone to his presence; and being there, he said to 
her, if she would yield to him her virgin honour, and trans- 
gress even as Juliet had done with Claudio, he would give her 
her brothers life: “For,” said he, “I love you, Isabel.” “My 
brother,” said Isabel, “did so love Juliet, and yet you tell me 
he shall die for it.” “But,” said Angelo, “Claudio shall not 
die, if you will consent to visit me by stealth at night, even 
as Juliet left her father’s house at night to come to Claudio.” 
Isabel, in amazement at his words, that he should tempt her 
to the same fault for which he passed sentence of death upon 
her brother, said, “I would do as much for my poor brother 
as for myself; that is, were I under sentence of death, the 
impression of keen whips I would wear as rubies, and go to 
my death as to a bed that longing I had been sick for, ere I 
would yield myself up to this shame.” And then she told 
him, she hoped he only spoke these words to try her virtue. 
But he said, “Believe me on my honour, my words express 
my purpose.” Isabel, angered to the heart to hear him use 
the word Honour to express such dishonourable purposes, 
said, “Ha! little honour, to be much believed; and most 
pernicious purpose. I will proclaim thee, Angelo; -look for 
it! Sign me a present pardon for my brother, or I will tell 
the world aloud what man thou art!” ‘Who will believe 


you, Isabel?” said Angelo; “my unsoiled name, the austere- 
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ness of my life, my word vouched against yours, will outweigh 
your accusation. Redeem your brother by yielding to my 
will, or he shall die to-morrow. As for you, say what you 
can, my false will overweigh your true story. Answer me 
to-morrow.” 

“To whom should I complain? Did I tell this, who would 
believe me?” said Isabel, as she went towards the dreary 
prison where her brother was confined. When she arrived 
there, her brother was in pious conversation with the duke, 
who in his friar’s habit had also visited Juliet, and brought 
both these guilty lovers to a proper sense of their fault; and 
unhappy Juliet with tears and a true remorse confessed, that 
she was more to blame than Claudio, in that she willingly 
consented to his dishonourable solicitations. 

As Isabel entered the room where Claudio was confined, she 
said, “Peace be here, grace, and good company!” “Who is 
there?” said the disguised duke: “come in; the wish deserves 
a welcome.” “My business is a word or two with Claudio,” 
said Isabel. Then the duke left them together, and desired 
` the provost, who had the charge of the prisoners, to'place him 
where he might overhear their conversation. 

“Now, sister, what is the comfort?” said Claudio. Isabel 
told him he must prepare for death on the morrow. “Is there 
no remedy?” said Claudio. “Yes, brother,” replied Isabel, 
“there is; but such a one, as if you consented to it would 
strip your honour from you, and leave you naked.” “Let me 
know the point,” said Claudio. “O, I do fear you, Claudio,” 
replied his sister; “and I quake lest you should wish to live, 
and more respect the trifling term of six or seven winters 
added to your life, than your perpetual honour! Do you dare 
to die? The sense of death is most in apprehension, and the 
poor beetle that we tread upon, feels a pang as great as when 
a giant dies.” “Why do you give me this shame?” said 
Claudio. “Think you I can fetch a resolution from flowery 
tenderness? If I must die, I will encounter darkness as a 
bride, and hug it in my arms.” “There spoke my brother,” 
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Yes, you must dic; yet, would you think it, Claudio! this 
outward sainted deputy, if I would yield to him my virgin 
honour, would grant your life. O, were it but my life, I 
would lay it down for your deliverance as frankly as a pin!” 
“Thanks, dear Isabel,” said Claudio. “Be ready to die to- 
morrow,” said Isabel. “ Death is a fearful thing,” said Claudio. 
“And shamed life a hateful,” replied his sister. But the 
thoughts of death overcame the constancy of Claudio’s temper, 
and terrors, such as the guilty only at their deaths do know, 
. assailing him, he cried out, “Sweet sister, let me live! The 
sin you do to save a brother’s life, nature dispenses with the 
deed so far, that it becomes a virtue.” “O faithless coward! 
O dishonest wretch!” said Isabel: “ would you preserve your 
life by your sister's shame? O fie, fie, fie! I thought, my 
brother, you had in you such a mind of honour, that had you 
twenty heads to render up on twenty blocks, you would have 
yielded them up all, before your sister should stoop to such 
dishonour.” “Nay, hear me, Isabel!” said Claudio. But what 
he would have said in defence of his weakness, in desiring to 
live by the dishonour of his virtuous sister, was interrupted 
by the entrance of the duke, who said, “ Claudio, I have over- 
heard what has passed between you and your sister. Angelo 
had never the purpose to corrupt her; what he said, has only 
been to make trial of her virtue. She having the. truth of 
honour in her, has given him that gracious denial which he is 
most glad to receive. There is no hope that he will pardon 
you; therefore pass your hours in prayer, and make ready for 
“death.” Then Claudio repented of his weakness, and said, 
“Let me ask my sisters pardon! I am so out of love with 
life, that I will sue to be rid of it.” And Claudio retired, 
overwhelmed with shame and sorrow for his fault. 

The duke being now alone with Isabel, commended her 
virtuous resolution, saying, “The hand that made you fair, 
has made you good.” “O,” said Isabel, “how much is the 
good duke deceived in Angelo! If ever he return, and I can 
speak to him, I will discover his government.” Isabel knew 
not Grab. shagwas-arammOsIBakAngidhedigcowaryoshe threat- 
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ened. The duke replied, “That shall not be much amiss; 
yet, as the matter now stands, Angelo will repel your accu- 
sation; therefore lend an attentive car to my advisings. I 
believe that you may most righteously do a poor wronged 
lady a merited benefit, redeem your brother from the angry 
law, do no stain to your own most gracious person, and much 
please the absent duke, if peradventure he shall ever return 
to have notice of this business.” Isabel said, she had a spirit 
to do anything he desired, provided it was nothing wrong. 
“Virtue is bold, and never fearful,” said the duke; and then 
he asked her, if she had ever heard of Mariana, the sister of 
Frederick, the great soldier who was drowned at sea. “I 
have heard of the lady,” said Isabel, “and good words went 
with her name.” “This lady,” said the duke, “is the wife 
of Angelo; but her marriage dowry was on board the vessel 
in which her brother perished, and mark how heavily this 
befell to the poor gentlewoman! for, besides the loss of a 
most noble and renowned brother, who in his love towards 
her was the most kind and natural, in the wreck of her for- 
tune she lost the affections of her husband, the well-seeming 


Angelo; who, pretending to discover some dishonour in this . 


honourable lady (though the true cause was the loss of her 
dowry), left her in her tears, and dried not one of them 
with his comfort. His unjust unkindness, that in all reason 
should have quenched her love, has, like an impediment in 
the’ current, made it more unrtly, and Mariana loves her 
cruel husband with the full continuance of her first affection.” 


. The duke then more plainly unfolded his plan. It was, that 


Isabel should go to lord Angelo, and seemingly consent to 
come to him as he desired, at midnight; that by this means 
she would obtain the promised pardon; and that Mariana 
should go in her stead to the appointment, and pass herself 
upon Angelo in the dark for Isabel. “Nor, gentle daughter,” 
said the feigned friar, “fear you to do this thing: Angelo is 
her husband; and to bring them thus together is no sin.” 
Isabel being pleased with this project, departed to do as he 
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tion. He had before this time visited this unhappy lady in | 
his assumed character, giving her religious instruction and 
friendly consolation, at which times he had learned her sad 
story from her own lips; and now she, looking upon him as 
a holy man, readily consented to be directed by him in this 
undertaking. 

When Isabel returned from her interview with Angelo, tz 
the house of Mariana, where the duke had appointed her to 
meet him, he said, “ Well met, and in good time; what is the 
news from this good deputy?” Isabel related the manner in 
which she had settled the affair. “Angelo,” said she, “has 
a garden surrounded with a brick wall, on the western side of 
which is a vineyard, and to that vineyard is a gate.” And 
then she showed to the duke and Mariana two keys that " 
Angelo had given her; and she said, “This bigger key opens 
‘the vineyard gate; this other a little door which leads from 
the vineyard to the garden. There I have made my promise 
at the dead of the night to call upon him, and have got from 
him his word of assurance. for my brother's life. I have taken 
a due and wary note of the place; and with whispering and 
most guilty diligence he showed me the way twice over.” 
-« Are there no other tokens agreed upon between you, that 
Mariana must observe?” said the duke. “No, none,” said 
Isabel, “only to go when it is dark. I have told him my 
time can be but short; for I have made him think a servant 
comes along with me, and that this servant is persuaded I 
come about my brother.” The duke commended her discreet 
management, and she, turning to Mariana, said, “ Little have 
you to say to Angelo, when you depart from him but, soft 
and low, Remember now mi brother!” 

Mariana was that night conducted to the appointed place 
by Isabel, who rejoiced that she had, as she supposed, by this 
device preserved both her brother's life and her own honour. — 
But that her brother's life was safe the duke was not well 
satisfied, and therefore at midnight he again repaired to the 
prison; and it was well for Claudio that he did so, else would 
Claudio hd 002m diene Gelertbehedléds fog Csvontafter the. 
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duke entered the prison, an order came from the cruel deputy, 
commanding that Claudio should be beheaded, and his head 
sent to him by five o'clock in the morning. But the duke 
persuaded the provost to put off the execution of Claudio, and 
to deceive Angelo, by sending him the head of a man who 
died that morning in the prison. And to prevail upon the 
provost to agree to this, the duke, whom still the provost 
suspected not to be anything more or greater than he seemed, 
showed the provost a letter written with the duke's hand, and 
sealed with his seal, which when the provost saw, he concluded 
this friar must have some secret order from the absent duke, 
and therefore he consented to spare Claudio; and he cut off 
. the dead man’s head, and carried it to Angelo. 

Then the duke, in his own name, wrote to Angelo a letter, 
saying that certain accidents had put a stop to his journey, 
and that he should be in Vienna by the following morning, 
requiring Angelo to meet him at the entrance of the city, 
there to deliver up his authority; and the duke also com- 
manded it to be proclaimed, that if any of his subjects craved 
redress for injustice, they should exhibit their petitions in 
the street on his first entrance into the city. 

Early in the morning Isabel came to the prison, and the 
duke, who there awaited her coming, for secret reasons 
thought it good to tell her that Claudio was beheaded; there- 
fore when Isabel enquired if Angelo had sent the pardon for 
her brother, he said, “ Angelo has released Claudio from this 
world. His head is off, and sent to the deputy.” The much- 
grieved sister cried out, “O unhappy Claudio, wretched Isabel, 
injurious world, most wicked Angelo!” The seeming friar bid 
her take ‘comfort, and when she was become a little calm, he 
acquainted her with the near prospect of the duke’s return, 
and told her in what manner she should proceed in preferring 
her complaint against Angelo; and he bade her not to fear 

“if the cause should seem to go against her for a while. Leav- 
ing Isabel sufficiently instructed, he next went to Mariana, 
and gave her counsel in what manner she also should act. 


Then the duke laid aside his friar's habit, and in his own 
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royal robes, amidst a joyful crowd of his faithful subjects 
assembled to greet his arrival, entered the city of Vienna, 
where he was met by Angelo, who delivered up his authority 
in the proper form. And there came Isabel, in the manner 
of a petitioner for redress, and said, “Justice, most royal 
duke! I am the sister of one Claudio, who for the seducing 
a young maid was condemned to lose his head. I made my 
suit to lord Angelo for my brother’s pardon. It were need- 
less to tell your grace how I prayed and kneeled, how he 
repelled me, and how I replied; for this was of much length. 
The vile conclusion I now begin with grief and shame to utter. 
Angelo would not but by my yielding to his dishonourable 
love release my brother; and after much debate within my- 
self, my sisterly remorse overcame my virtue, and I did yield 
to him. But the next morning betimes, Angelo, forfeiting 
his promise, sent a warrant for my poor brother’s head!” The 
duke affected to disbelieve her story; and Angelo said that 
grief for her brother’s death, who had suffered by the due 
course of the law, had disordered her senses. And now 
another suitor approached, which was Mariana; and Mariana 
said, “Noble prince, as there comes light from heaven, and 
truth from breath, as there is sense in truth, and truth in 
virtue, I am this man’s wife, and, my good lord, the words 
of Isabel aro false, for the night she says she was with Angelo, 
I passed that night with him in the garden-house. As this is 
true, let me in safety rise, or else for ever be fixed here a 
marble monument.” Then did Isabel appeal for the truth of 
what she had said to friar Lodowick, that being the name the 
duke had assumed in his disguise. Isabel and Mariana had 
both obeyed his instructions in what they said, the duke in- 
tending that the innocence of Isabel should be plainly proved 
in that public manner before the whole city of Vienna: but 
Angelo little thought that it was from such a cause that they 
thus differed in their story, and he hoped from their contra- 
dictory evidence to be able to clear himself from the accusa- 
tion of Isabel; and he said, assuming the look of offended 
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patience here is touched, and I perceive these poor distracted 
women are but the instruments of some greater one, who sets 
them on. Let me have way, my lord, to find this practice 
out.” “Ay, with all my heart,” said the duke, “ and punish 
them to the height of your pleasure. You, lord Escalus, sit 
with lord Angelo, lend him your pains to discover this abuse; 
the friar is sent for that sct them on, and when he comes, do 
with your injuries as may seem best in any chastisement. I 
for a while will leave you, but stir not you, lord Angelo, till 
you have well determined upon this slander.” The duke then 
went away, leaving Angelo well pleased to be deputed judge 
and umpire in his own causo. But the duke was absent only 
while he threw off his royal robes and put on his friar’s habit; 
and in that disguise again he presented himself before Angelo 
and Escalus: and the good old Escalus, who thought Angelo 
had been falsely accused, said to the supposed friar, “Come, 
sir, did you set these women on to slander lord Angelo? 
He replied, “Where is the duko? It is he should hear me 
speak.” Escalus said, “The duke is in us, and we will hear 
you. Speak justly.” “ Boldly, at least,” retorted the friar: 
and then he blamed the duke for leaving the cause of Isabel 
in the hands of him she had accused, and spoke so freely of 
many corrupt practices he had observed, while, as he said, 
he had been a looker-on in Vienna, that Escalus threatened 
him with the torture for speaking words against the state, 
and for censuring the conduct of the duke, and ordered him 
to be taken away to prison. Then, to the amazement of all 
present, and to the utter confusion of Angelo, the supposed 
friar threw off his disguise, and they saw it was the duke 
himself. - 

The duke first addressed Isabel. He said to her, “ Come 
hither, Isabel. Your friar is now your prince, but with my 
habit I have not changed my heart. I am still devoted to 
your service.” “O give me pardon,” said Isabel, “that I, 
your vassal, have employed and troubled your unknown 
sovereignty.” He answered that he had most need of for- 
giveness from her, for not having prevented the death of 
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her brother—for not yet would he tell her that Claudio was 
living, meaning first to make a further trial of her goodness. 
Angelo now knew the duke had been-a secret witness of his 
bad deeds, and he said, “O my dread lord, I should be 
guiltier than my guiltiness, to think I can be undiscernible, 
when I perceive your grace, like power divine, has looked 
upon my actions. Then, good prince, no longer prolong my 
shame, but let my trial be' my own confession. Immediate 
sentence and death is all the grace I beg.” The duke replied, 
“ Angelo, thy faults are manifest. We do condemn thee to 
the very block where Claudio stooped to death; and with like 
haste away with him; and for his possessions, Mariana, we 
do instate and widow you withal, to buy you a better hus- 
band.” “O my dear lord,” said Mariana, “I crave no other, 
nor no better man:” and then on her knees, even as Isabel 
had begged the life of Claudio, did this kind wife of an un- 
grateful husband beg the life of Angelo; and she said, “Gentle 
my liege, O good my lord! Sweet Isabel, take my part! Lend 
me your knees, and, all my life to come, I will lend you all my 
life to do you service!” The duke said, “ Against all sense 
you importune her. Should Isabel kneel down to beg for 
mercy, her brother’s ghost would break his paved bed, and 
take her hence in horror.” Still Mariana said, “ Isabel, sweet 
Isabel, do but kneel by me, hold up your hand, say nothing! 
I will speak all. They say, best men are moulded out of 
faults, and for the most part become much the better for 
being a little bad. So may my husband. O, Isabel, will 
you not lend a knee?” The duke then said, “He dies for 
Claudio.” But much pleased was the good duke, when his 
own Isabel, from whom he expected all gracious and honour- 
able acts, kneeled down before him, and said, “ Most boun- 
teous sir, look, if it please you, on this man condemned, as 
if my brother lived. I partly think a due sincerity governed 
his deeds, till he did look on me. Since it is so, let him not 
die! My brother had but justice, in that he did the thing 
for which he died.” 
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petitioner for her enemy’s life, sending for Claudio from his 
prison-house, where he lay doubtful of his destiny, presented 
to her this lamented brother living; and he said to Isabel, 
“Give me your hand, Isabel; for your lovely sake I pardon 
Claudio. Say you will be mine, and he shall be my brother 
too.” By this time lord Angelo perceived he was safe; and 
the duke, observing his eye to brighten up a little, said, 
“Well, Angelo, look that you love your wife; her worth 
has obtained your pardon: joy to you, Mariana! Love her, 
Angelo! I have confessed her, and know her virtue.” Angelo 
remembered, when dressed in a little brief authority, how 
hard his heart had been, and felt how sweet is mercy. 
The duke commanded Claudio to marry Juliet, and offered 
himself again to the acceptance of Isabel, whose virtuous and 
noble conduct had won her prince’s heart. Isabel, not having 
taken the veil, was free to marry; and the friendly offices, 
while hid under the disguise of a humble friar, which the 
noble duke had done for her, made her with grateful joy 
accept the honour he offered her; and when she became 
duchess of Vienna, the excellent example of the virtuous 
Isabel worked such a complete reformation among the young 
ladies of that city, that from that time none ever fell into 
the transgression of Juliet, the repentant wife of the reformed 
Claudio. And the mercy-loving duke long reigned with his 
beloved Isabel, the happiest of husbands and of princes. 
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_ NOTES 


ROMEO AND JULIET 


The play of this name was acted in its present form in 1596, and pub- 
lished first in a pirated edition in 1597, and then in a fuller and more 
correct edition in 1599. But there is good reason to believe that in an 
earlier form it was produced about 1591, and that what we possess is a 
revised and improved edition. The story belongs to the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, and appeared in Italian literature in 1530. Soon it 
was reproduced in other forms, and in 1562 it was rendered into English 
verse. Shakspeare has transformed the story by making it arise out of the 
painful situation of feud and hatred existing between two leading families, 
and by making it, through intensity of sorrow, the means of quenching 
that feud and of effecting reconciliation. In structure Shakspeare con- 
denses a story of about three months to about three days, thus showing the 
love of the young couple frustrated from the first by cruel fate, and making 
the story more dramatic. In view of the situation in which they are 
placed the inexperience and errors of the lovers make tragedy inevitable. 
But in the brief course of the story we see them transfigured and elevated 
by the power of intense emotion and the struggle with cruel circumstance, 

To give completeness to the dramatic action Shakspeare invents addi- 
tional characters and incidents. Thus he introduces a garrulous old nurse, 
who represents an element of comedy; he has virtually recreated Mercutio 
a manly youth overflowing with spirit and wit; and in contrast with the 
near relatives is the disinterested Friar Laurence. Local colouring is 
thrown on the play from the heated atmosphere of an Italian summer. 
Romeo and Juliet is a drama full of wit, pathos, and beauty. It is the 
most lyrical of tragedies. Flore, and in half a dozen comedies, Shakapeare 
has romantically handled the theme of Love, the theme to which we owe 
tho finest poctry of the first decade of his literary life. 


7. Verona, a city of great anti- remotest, farthest removed in re- 
quity in the north of Italy, on the | lationship, least nearly related. 
River Adige. It is the scene also retainers, attendants, servants; 
of part of The Two Gentlemen of | much the same as followers. 
Verona. estate, state, condition, 
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in the disguise of a mask, as- 
suming as a disguise the costume 
of a masquerader. 

his swan a crow. The sight of 
finer beauties would teach him that 
his admired lady was a common- 
place person. The swan is proverbi- 
ally a type of excellence. 

fled, fled from, avoided. 
8. diversity of ladies, a variety 
of ladies, ladies of many sorts. 

that ladies who had their toes 
unplagued with corns would dance, 
meaning that if any lady refused to 
dance, he would say that it was be- 
cause she had corns. He wished all 
the ladies to dance and be merry. 

a whispering tale, a tale of love, 
as in days of courtship. 

show, appear, seem. The bright- 
ness of the jewel is more striking on 
account of the dark ground or foil. 

dear, precious. : 

trooping with, going in a troop 
with. Snowy is pure white. 

fleer, sneer, gibe. : 

scorn, scoff, jeer. 

solemnities, festivities; the term 
having been originally used of stated 
holidays. 

bragged of him to be, &c., as- 
serted loudly of him, as a credit to 
the city, that he was, &c. 

masking habit, dress worn in a 
masquerade, 

shrine, a sacred object. Love 
here flatters itself by using religious 
terminology. 
9. allusions, speeches conveying 
meanings by allusions or references 
to objects, indirect speeches. 

conceits, fanciful expressions, 
quaint turns of speech. 

smit, smitten. 

prodigious, ominous, boding ill. 
This and the terms hasty, incon- 
siderate, are suggestions of coming 


y. 
ruminating on, Pondering, turn- 
ing over in his mind. 

a glove, another example of what 
were called “conceits ". 
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winged messenger. <A descrip- 
tion of what angels are supposed 
to be. 

refuse, renounce, disown. 
10. stumbled upon, came un- 
awares upon. 

nice, sensitive, keen. 

proof against, armed as in proof 
—that is, in impenetrable armour— 
against, not liable to be harmed by. 

vast, waste, desolate. The refer- 
ence is to America, not yet colon- 
ized. 

discovery, revelation, disclosure. 
Similarly discovered—on the next 
page—revealed, disclosed. Eigh- 
teen lines above, the term seems 
used in its modern sense. 

stood upon form, insisted upon 
formality or ceremony. 

discreet, prudent, careful of their 
reputation. 
11. where, in reference to those 
whom. 

protractive, putting off the ac- 
complishment of the lovers’ desires. 

accident, any unexpected or un- 
foreseen occurrence. : 

measured, estimated, judged. 

to call the heavens to witness 
that, &c., to call upon the heavens 
to be his witness that he spoke truth 


in saying that, &c. 

contract, the engagement to each 
other to which they had been 
brought. 

unadvised, made without due 
thought. 5 var 


conference, talk, conversation. 
Now generally used only of a more 
or less formally conducted interview 
or meeting on some definite and 
important subject. 

all her fortunes. According to 
the custom and ideas of the time 
the bride surrendered everything to 
her husband. A striking example 
is Portio, in the Merchant of Venice, 
who joyously surrenders great wealth 
to the successful lover. 
12. mistress, sweetheart, object 
of devoted affection; a meaning now 
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Friar, a member of a religious 
brotherhood, 2 monk. 

abed, in bed. 

distemper of, disorder or un- 
easiness caused by. Affection: was 
used of any mental state. 

privy to,admitted toa joint know- 
ledge of. The word does not go 

uite well with complaints. We 
should have expected rather a 
listener to, or æ hearer of. 

in their eyes, This idea is fre- 
qaen in Shakspeare. The super- 

cial love which he calls fancy is 
according to the song in Merchant 
of Venice “ engendered in the eyes” 
and “with gazing fed”. 

in some measure, to some extent. 

happily, haply, perchance. 

the long breach, the long-stand- 
ing quarrel. 

interposed his mediation, acted 
as mediator or go-between. 

policy, the design of reconcilia- 
tion. This was actually brought 
about by the tragedy. 

intent, intention. 
13. cell, a monk's room in a 
monastery. 

bluntly, in plain and rough words. 

gave him the... appellation, 
bestowed on him, called him by, 
the name. 

in, into. We enter a place, into 
a controversy, upon an undertaking. 

charm, something magical; watch- 
word, a word which is a sign or 
symbol. y 

prosecution, carrying out, going 
on with. 
14. representation, manner of re- 
presenting the matter, of telling the 
tale. 

spoke partially. This, of course, 
represents part of Lady Capulet’s 
speech. She said, “ He speaks par- 
tially”, i.e. in favour of one side. 

beautiful tyrant. This and the 
following phrases are examples of 
noron, and of the 


the figure oxyn Shakepeare’s 


sparkling wit of 
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second period. 


Catholic Church, the state in which 
souls suffer penance after death be- 
fore being admitted to heaven; here 
„denoting misery, while Heaven de- 
notes perfect happiness. ; 
all along, at full length; out- 
stretched. 

advantage, favourable occasion, 
opportunity. ` 

beyond all hope, in a way which 
could never have been hoped for. 

wench, a girl. 

_ straightways. We now say 
straightway. 

Mantua, about 25 miles south- 
west of Verona. Virgil was born 
near Mantua. 

sojourn, used of temporary resi- 
dence. 

publish, make generally known. 
16. note, a strain of music 
melody. The lark's song is loud 
and shrill. 

star-crossed, thwarted by the 
stars. The stars were believed to 
have a controlling influence on 
men’s fortunes. The word ill- 
starred has a similar meaning; 
comp. also disastrous. 

17. affected coyness. An insin- 
cere holding back. Coy, a. doublet 
of guict, means artfully shy. 

as he construed her denial, from 
which he considered her refusal to 
proceed. Denial, refusal to do a 
thing. Construe, a doublet of con- 
struct, often means “interpret”. 

oppose . . . to, place in the way 
of, or so as to oppose. 

desperate, involving risk, dan- 
gerous. 

remedy, a course adopted to meet 
a misfortune. 

her own dear husband living, 
while her own dear husband was 
alive. 

phial, a vial or bottle. 

to appearance, We now gene- 
rally say to all appearance. 

uncovered, that is, not put in a 
coffin, so that on coming to herself 
she would be free to move, 
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adventure, used of any scheme 
involving risk or danger, or of any 
notable experience. Romance stories 
are full of so-called adventures. 

of (the friar), from. 
18. count, on the Continent a 
title of nobility. In Britain countess 
is used of the wife of an earl. The 
title originally implied the govern- 
ment of a county. Lat. comes, com- 
panion (i.c. of the prince). 

now, now that. : 

against, in view of, in preparation 
for. 

the terror of the place, the terror 
which the place would inspire. 

shroud, the sheet or covering 
in which the body was wound. 

bestowed, deposited, laid away. 

desperately, indesperation, driven 
by despair. 

before their hands were joined, 
that is, joined by the priest in 
marriage. 
solace, take delight, have joy, or 
find comfort. 9 

advanced, advanced in life, raised 
to a higher rank, 

properties, natures, characteristic 
qualities, proper uscs. 

to do the office of, to serve for. 

cheer, provisions provided for a 
feast. 

sullen, sad, indicating sorrow. 
19. apprise, inform, tell. 

representation, imitation, like- 


ness, 

expecting when, waiting for the 
time when. 

gave... leave to think, allowed 
(him) ability to think, let (him) 
think, although supposed to be dead. 

flattering, encouraging hope, 
pleasing. 

if he had, although he should 
have. 

despatch, kill, slay. 
20. wrenching iron, 4 crowbar or 
lever for wrenching open the door. 

monument, a sepulchre, tomb. 
Not infrequently used in the sense 


of a receptacle for a dead body, not 
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memorate a dead person. For an 
example see: “Our monuments 
shall be the maws of kites” (J/ac- 
beth, iii. 4. 72). 

what an interest Romeo had in 
the dead, how the dead was an ob- 
ject of solicitude or care to Romeo. 

in his way. We now say on his 
way. 

should have married, was to have 
married. 

a...complexion. <A strange and 
unintelligible expression. We might 
have had something like to change 
her complexion or a feature, Kc. 

abhorred, to be abhorred, de- 
testable, abominable. The personi- 
fication of Death, as here, is frequent 
in literature. : 

whom Romeo seeing, begged. It 
would be better to say: whom see- 
ing, Romeo begged. 

cousin, kinsman. The term is 
used in Shakspeare with various 
significance. 

his enemy, that is, Romeo him- 
self. 

cross, malignant, thwarting. 

dissembling, deceptive in its 
effects. 
21. breathless, deprived of the 
power of breathing, lifeless. 

entertain, take into his mind, 
form. 

the occasion of her being there, 
that which had occasioned her being 
there, why she was there. 

contradict, oppose. 

- closed, held in the closed hands, 
clasped. 

watch, a body of men guarding 
the city by night. 

a Paris, a Romeo, a Juliet. A is 
here the interjection now written 
Ah. It was prefixed to proper 
names to form a warcry, as, for in- 
stance, a Warwick! a Clifford! It 
is here used merely to emphasize the 
name cried out. 

prince, the ruler or governor, 
usually in Shakspeare a duke, 
literally the first or chief man in 
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22. demanded, ordered, asked 
authoritatively. 

deliver, state, report. 

divulge, make known, publish 
abroad. Now almost always used 
in the sense to make a secret known 
to the hurt or against the will of 
another. 

miscarriage, failure. We now 
speak rather of the miscarriage of a 
letter, Miscarry was formorly ap- 


KING 


plied generally to harm or destruc- - 
tion befalling a person. : 
follow, follow out; and so, relato 
to the end. 
23. jointure, moncy setiled on 
a wife to be enjoyed after her hus- 
band's death. : 
figure, work of art of some de- 
finite shape. 
poor sacrifices, unfortunate vic- 
tims, as if offered in sacrifice. 


LEAR £ 


In this play we at once reach the fullest development of Shakspeare's 
dramatic method and the culminating point of tragic art. It was acted in 
1606, having been written either in that or the preceding year, and it lies 
between Othello and Macbeth.. The theme turns on domestic disloyalty fed 
by worldly ambition. Questions of domestic affection occupied Shak- 
spcarc's mind for some years. ‘They underlie Hamlet and Othello and 
Cymbeline, and are slightly touched in other plays. To broaden the canvas 
and give full scope for the main ideas, Shakspeare has here introduced an 
undcrplot, the story of Gloucester and his two sons, one loyal and one dis- 
loyal (not told by Lamb), while out of the guilty ambition of Edmund a 
third story arises. The freedom of the romantic method is seen in the 
blending of these two stories that would naturally belong to different 
ages. The frecdom of the poet's genius is seen in changing, in obedi- 
ence to dramatic instinct, the fate both of Lear and of Cordelia; for 
according to the Jegend Lear recovered his kingdom and Cordelia’s death 
was subsequent to her father's. For Lear himself the tragedy arises not 
out of crime, but from the vanity and perverse unwisdom of his declining 
years. Shakspeare has chosen to inflict on the unhappy king the utmost 
possibility of suffering, that his soul may be purified and ripened for “going 
hence”, A characteristic thing is the storm; a sympathy of Nature shown 
in Julius Cæsar, and again, more gloomily, in Macbeth. Characteristic, 
too, of Shakspeare's art is the disguised faithful servant, the Earl of Kent. 
The play shows the maturity of Shakspeare’s powers, The “fool” is 
wonderfully wise, worthy to be ranked with a Greek chorus; and though 
there may not be so many purple passages as in Hamlet, there is perhaps 
more of profound reflection in the later play. The disregard of academic 
theories of “poetic justice” is complete. Life is shown in its intensest 
capability of sorrow, and with this revelation poctry and philosophy aro 
combined. No telling of the narrative can give an appropriate idea of this 
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24. Lear, a mythical king of 
Britain. “Lir” was an ocean 
who was worshipped both in Ire- 
land and in Britain. In the Irish 
romance of the “Children of Lir” 
he appears as a king of the divine 
race whose children were turned 
into swans by enchantment. 
Albany, name for Scotland, or 
roughly for the northern part of 
Great Britain. It was sometimes 
used as a name for the whole island. 
Cornwall, roughly intended to 
represent the south-western portion 
of the island. 
King of France. At the sup- 
pesa time of Lear the kingdom of 
ance had not come into exist- 
ence. The first French king, Clovis, 
ruled from 481 A.D. to 571. 
Burgundy. The name at different 
times has meant very different 
things. Early in the fifth century 
the Burgundians, a people from the 
shores of the Baltic, formed for 
themselves a kingdom between the 
Rhone and the Alps, to which they 
ve their name. In the time of 
eoffrey and Holinshed the name 
was used vaguely for a large and 
important territory to the east and 
north-east of France. 
joint suitors, each wished to be- 
come the husband of Cordelia. 
younger strengths, to younger 
and therefore to stronger, that is, 
more vigorous and active rulers. 
professing stuff, trashy lip-decla- 
rations of love, worthless in them- 
selves, and no proof of the existence 
of the feeling professed or pretended. 
“She called heaven to witness”, 
writes Geoffrey, “that she loved 
him more than her own soul.” 
hollow metal, false and unreliable 
in character, with no real feeling, 
but on that very account making 
the greater profession of it. Com- 
pare the proverb: “Empty vessels 
make the most noise”. 
25. blessed himself in having, 
thought himself blessed because he 
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glad, gladden, make glad. 

game, similar, or like. 

whose hearts she knew, &c. She 
knew that what they felt was very 
different from what they said they 
felt. Compare St. Matthew, xv. 8: 
“This people . . . honoureth me with 
their lips, but their heart is far from 
me”. ‘The old chronicler makes 
Cordelia reply: “Look how much 
you have; so much is your love, and 
so much do I love you”; seeking by 
this speech to open her father’s eyes 
to her sisters’ selfish designs. 

duty, what is due, often specially 
used of fealty to a sovereign, or of 
obligation to a parent or husband. 
Cordelia’s answer was coldly cor- 
rect. 
26. handsomest, most becoming. 

mercenary ends, ends or pur- 
poses assumed for the sake of the 
reward they may bring. 

spleen, caprice. In ancient times 
the spleen was supposed to be a seat 
of various strong emotions. 

dotage, childishness, feebleness of 
the mind. Note that the anger, 
rashness, and dotage now shown 
constitute the tragic error to which 
Lear's ruin is due. 

incident, natural, liable to occur. 

gay painted speech, false and 
highly coloured profession. 

retracted, took back. 

execution, executive authority. 

monthly course, for a month at 
a time, first with one, then with the 
other. This long sentence should be 
divided into two, a full stopi being 
put after the word “Cornwall ”. 

preposterous, contrary to nature, 
reason, and common sense. 

repelled, hindered from speaking 
on behalf ot Cordelia: 3. 

pawn, a pledge to stake or wager. 
Compare: “To lie like pawns locked 
up in chests and trunks” (King John, 
v. 2, 141). 3 

wage, hazard, stake. 
27. see with his eyes; his refers 
to Kent. 
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Sandaran had restored his better 


recall this hideous rashness, un- 
say his words, alter the decision to 
which he had just come, which was 
frightfully unjust and unconsidered. 

no token of hollowness, no sign 
that real feeling was wanting. Com- 
fee: “ But hollow men, like horses 

ot at hand, Make gallant show” 
(Julius Cæsar, iv. 2. 23). 

When power, &c., when those 
in power were influenced by flattery 
it was necessary for honourable 
people to speak their mind plainly. 
This is Kent's defence of Cordelia, 
and, secondarily, of himself. 

do to him, to Kent. 

banishment to stay there, the 
king was so unlike himself that 
Kent might almost fancy himself 
in another country. 

large speeches, grent professions. 

answered with, followed by deeds 
that corresponded with them. 

shape his old course, fit his old 
ways of living. 

her own person, her personal 
worth in character, beauty, &c. 

tardiness, slowness, lack of glib- 
ness and smoothness. 

28. waterish. Burgundy was the 
best-watered province of France; so 
there is a play on the word as used 
here. : 

Fortune's alms, something thrown 
by Fortune to quiet a persistent 
beggar, only of slight value in itself, 
and therefore not sought for by 
others. 

remnants| of royalty, signs of 
kingship still left to him. 

affected, made it their practice. 
29. es d, turned away. 

conciliated, tyon over to be real 
and true. 

shifts, tricks, dodges. 

so as, provided that. à 

put on, assumed as a part of his 
disguise. 

answerable, matching. See note 
on answered with, p. 27. 

presently, at once, on the spot. 
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kennel, a watercourse, a gutter. 
This must be taken as a figure of 
speech, meaning, laid the base dog 
as low as he ought to lie. Kent, in 
the play, trips up the steward who 
answered saucily in the hall in the 
king’s presence. ` 

of his palace, a member of the 
household in his palace. This fool 
is the most famous of all dramatic 
clowns. The same designation is 
given to Feste in the Twelfth Night 
and some others. 
30. pleasant, jesting, amusing. ' 

cut to the quick, inflicted the 
sharpest pain. Quick means“living”, 
hence the bare flesh under the nail 
is called the “quick”. It is particu- 
larly sensitive, and when bared the 
pain is keen, 

the cuckoo takes advanta, 
nest of another bird in which to lay 
its eggs, and the young cuckoo grows 
up alongside the proper inhabitants 
of the nest till it is strong enough 
to turn them out. 

shadow, because the substance 
of power was gonc. 

fond, meant originally foolish; now 
it has come to mean loving, tender. 

establishment, following, house- 
hold, retinue. 

detested kite, hatefuland cowardly 
bird of prey. Unlike the nobler 
members of the falcon family, the 
kite is not distinguished for courage. 

choice behaviour. Shakspeare 
gives to Lear's attendants the quali- 
ties of the later age of chivalry. 
31. sea-monster, vaguely, any 
terrifying sea creature like the shark, 
& 


of the 


c 

serpent's tooth. The fang or 
tooth of a serpent is usually con- 
nected with a gland which secretes 
a poison. When the serpent seizes 
its prey this poison is injected from 
the fang, and causes paralysis or 
even death. Sharp is often used 
to denote mental anguish or bitter- 
ness. ` 

waywardness, 
capriciousness. 


changeableness, 
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the stocks, a contrivance by which 
an offender’s arms and legs were 
kept confined in holes in wooden 
beams. 

demanded, had a right to. 
32. omen, sign of the future. 

discretion, wisdom to conduct 
himself properly. . 

preposterous, absurdly unreason- 
able. 

wretched pension, enough only 
to supply his wants, a small allow- 
ance. 

portion, a share of money or 


property. 2 
33. abated, stripped, beat down 
or diminished. 

all respect, i.e. the respectful- 
ness of his servants. 

to be unsettled, to wander, to be 
deranged ; he lost his reason. 

unnatural hags, ugly, hateful 
female monsters, A hag meant a 
woman of the woods, a witch, a 
wicked, savage creature. Un- 
natural here means devoid of filial 
affection. 

abroad, out of doors. 

procure to themselves, bring 
upon themselves. 

combat with the elements, fight 
against the storm. The four cle- 
ments—i.e. the four substances of 
which it was once believed that the 
universe consisted—are earth, air, 
fire, and water; but in this sense 
the word means the forces of nature 
in the atmosphere—wind and rain 
and storm. 

drowned, submerged. 

abided, remained. 

conceits, quaint fancies, witty 
remarks. 

outjest misfortune, jest so much 
that he would forget his troubles. 

a naughty night to swim in, 
utterly unsuitable, very dangerous. 
The poor old king, at sight of Edgar, 
the pretended madman, hed, in 
imitation of him, begun to tear off 
his clothes, 

34. brave, fine; as we might say 
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to be delicate, to think of its 
comfort. 

filial ingratitude, lack of kind- 
ness, or cruelty of children to 

rents, 

Bedlam. ‘The hospital of St. 
Mary of Bethlehem, where people 
who had lost their senses were re- 
ceived and attcnded to, was situated 
in Bishopsgate Street, near London 
Wall. In 1815 it was moved to 
Lambeth. A Tom or Jack o’ Bed- 
lam meant simply a madman. In 
Shakspeare’s time it was not un- 
common to find pretended madmen 
wandering the country and extort- 
ing a living from the terror or the 
sympathy their supposed malady 
excited among the pcople. 

rosemary, literally sea-dew, a 
pungent shrub—emblem of con- 
stancy or remembrance. 

385. moving terms, words that 
roused their sympathy and excited 
them to help. 

lively colours, vivid description. 

power, force, army. 

stark, utterly. 

recovery, restoration to health. 
SG. enemy's dog, more disliked, 
therefore, than the ordinary stray 
dog, a hated animal, but one fitted 
by nature to face the weather. 
Compare: “ Love me, love my dog 

winding up, &c., restoring to his 
senses. His mind is like & stringed 
musical instrument, which once gave 
forth sweet sounds, but is now so 
shattered thatthestringsareloosened 
and give forth nothing but discord. 

Edmund, the villain of the under- 
plot, one of Shakspeare’s supreme 
villains; but the story of Gloucester 
and his two sons (invented by Shak- 
speare) is only slightly alluded to 
by Lamb. 

disinheriting, preventing him 
from becoming heir of lande, title, 
and authority, all of which in early 
times went together. 
$7. practices, plots. 

sundry, different. 
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admiring, thinking of with won- | 38. the bad Earl, Edmund; his 
der and ‘awe. So admire at, just | brother Edgar being the lawful earl 
below. But in the former caso the | after their father's death. 
wonder implies admiration: in the Britain, Lear's undivided king- 
latter case, surprise, dom. 


OTHELLO 


This play was probably written in 1604, when Shakspeare's powers of 
expression were at their best. The play is limited in scope, for although 
military movements are in progress no fate of kingdoms is involved in the 
story. It has therefore been called a monograph in the great style. Shak- 
speare has freely altered the Italian story so as to devise a plot in which 
his conception of tragedy can be clearly shown. Othello and Desdemona 
make a romantic marriage; but there is a natural unsuitability, and 
therein lies the error which makes the tragedy possible. In the course 
of life they are exposed to the machinations of an enemy—a man actuated 
by envy and malice, and oxperienced in the arts of hypocrisy and falsehood. 
This incomparable villain seeks the destruction of a woman on account of 
his hatred of a man, knowing that thereby both will be destroyed. The 
play shows the cunning and shameless devices by which his treacherous 
will is accomplished. It also indicates the condign punishment from which ` 
his cleverness cannot extricate him. Lamb has omitted minor details, in- 
cluding the striking part played by Emilia after the murder. | 

The power and evil of envy are often referred to by Shakspeare. The 
subject of jealousy is slightly indicated in earlier plays, comically in A 
Midsummer Night's Dream, more seriously in Much Ado. In.the later 
romances it is resumed under different conditions: in Cymbeline, where there 
is a parallel deception though tragedy is prevented, and in the Winter's 
Tale, where the madness arises spontaneously, and where, after long suffer- 
ing, the cloud is dispersed. 

Othello is, in the opinion of many, the most perfectly constructed of 
Shakspeare’s plays. It rouses deeper feelings of pity than any other— 
except perhaps King Lear—the fate of Desdemona being the most pathetic 
event in the tragedies. In single lines, and phrases, and sentences it may 
be compared with Hamlet. 


S9. senator, 2 member of the | which she might be expected to in- 
Senate (sometimes called the Sig- | herit from her father. 
niory), the governing body of an clime, climate, country. 

S 


Italian State, affect, have affection or liking for. 
sought, that is, sought in mar- Bating that, excepting that. 
riage. encounters, mectings; here, hos- 


Tich expectations, the great riches ! tile meetings, fights. 
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| hairbreadth escapes, escapes by 
a hair's breadth, narrow escapes. 

breach, an opening made by 
besiegers in the wall of a town to 
enable them to enter. 

demeaned himeelf, carried him- 
self, behaved. 

vast. This word was formerly 
used in the sense waste, desolate. 
Something of this sense may be 
traced here. 
nah serang Arena shoulders. 

i tesque fiction was not in- 
Santed by tho dramatist, but was 
current before his day, like other 
absurd “ travellers’ stories”. 

pliant, apt, suitable, when the 
lady showed susceptibility. A. case 
of transferred epithet. 

heguiled her of, caused her to let 
fall or shed tears. 

stroke, a misfortune, Salam y 

a world of sighs, sighs without 
number. 

passing, surpassingly, excced- 
ingly. 

generous, high-born, noble (the 
word is used in this sense in the 
play—iii. 3. 280); and hence, of 
noble nature. So also gentle in the 
opening sentence. 

of senatorial rank or expecta- 
tions, of the rank of a senator or 
with expectations of attaining that 
rank. 

parts, accomplishments, abili- 
ties. 


implicit, ` unquestioning, fully 
trusting. 
41. against the obligations of 


hospitality, in violation of the duty 
imposed upon him by his having 
been a guest in Brabantio’s house. 

this juncture of time, this point 
of time, this very time. 

preparation, a fighting force, 2 
body of armed men. 

with intent to regain, with the 
intention of regaining. 

Kental sufficientability, 

able. 

capital, involving the punish- 
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grave, commanding respect, 
venerable. : 

likelihoods, things which merely 
looked like truth. These and mere 
assertions were given instead of 
proofs. 

professing, avowing, acknowledg- 
ing. In the present use of the 
word, falsehood in regard to what 
professed is commonly implied. 
for life and education, in return 
for having given her life and 
brought her up. 

challenged leave, 
mission. 
42. at soul, at heart; as we say 
heartily. 

hang clogs on, put restraints 
upon, keep under restraint. 

for, on account of, by reason 


claimed per- 


of. 

Cyprus. This island was under 
the republic of Venice from 1489 to 
1571 A.D., when it was conquered 
by the Turks. 

infidels, persons not of the true 
faith, unbelievers; here applied to 
the Turks. 

Florentine, a native of Florence, 
at that time perhaps the most cul- 
tured city in Italy or Europe. 

address, manner of behaviour. 

alarm the jealousy of a man, 
&c., arouse a man, &c., to a sense of 


jealousy. é 
conversation, behaviour in 
general, not referring merely to 


speech. soft parts of conversation, 
refinements and accomplishments 
shown in one’s behaviour. 

at far distance, keeping Lim at 
a great distance, not admitting him 
to close intimacy. 
43. rattling, 
strained. 

lieutenant, chief of the staff, or 
chief assistant. Often in the sense 
of deputy. From Lat, locum tenens. 
In ordinary usage lieutenant 18 
next to captain. 

offence. Note in this 


heedless, unre- 


: paragra h, 
the growth of envy and dia fic 


alice. 
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lightly, without due considera- 
tion, without sufficient cause. 

artful. Iago, who is the great- 
est villain in Shakspeare, is also 
reckoned one of the ablest creations. 

meeting with, joining itself to, 
added to. 

direction, command, charge. 

Under cover of, &c., using a show 
of, &c., as a pretence, 

to make rather too free with 
the bottle, to drink too much. _ 
44. upon guard, on duty. 

honest freedom, the airofstraight- 
forward frankness in speaking. 

plied him, urged him on. 

Cassio’s tongue ran over, words 
ran out of his mouth like water out 
of a vessel which is too full. 

toasted, drank to the health of; 
or made a toast of; that is, named 
as a person whose health was to be 
drunk. P 

the enemy which he put into 
his mouth, that is, the wine. 

mutiny, a disturbance, tumult. 
Now used only of rebellion by 
soldiers or sailors against lawful 
authority. 

too far gone, too much affected 
by the wine he had drunk. 

undermined, cut away the ground 
from under; and so, caused to fall. 

upon occasion, now and then. 

to make the best of a bad bar- 
gain, todo the best thatcould bedone 
in the unfortunate circumstances. 
45. he were best to, his best 
course would be to. An incorrect 
expression, as the pronoun should be 
in the dative case. 

frank, bounteous, generous. 

a good office, a service, an act of 
kindness. 

this crack, the part which had 
been cracked or broken. 


honest, honourable. See note on ' 


honesty, p. 46. : 
solicitor, one who asks something 
for another. 
pleaded delay, made a plea of the 
need for delay, pleaded that delay 


check, a rebuke, reproof. 

hung back, showed himself un: 
willing to consent. 

would leave the time to him, 
would leave him to choose the time. 

conference, talk, conversation. 
See note on Romeo and Juliet, p. 11. 

for mere satisfaction of his 
thought, merely to satisfy himself, 
or make his idens clear, as to what 
he had in his mind. 
46. answering in the afirma- 
tive, saying ‘yes’. 

knitted his brow, frowned. 

got fresh light of, got some new 
ideas in regard to. 

just, honourable, faithful in 
general. honesty, honour, good and 

onourable feelings in general. The 

words just and honest are now ap- 
plied in a narrower sense to men 
who show a re for fairness and 
the dictates of law in their dealings 
and business with other men. 

big with, bursting to give birth to. 

it were, it would be. è 

it would not be for, it would not 
make for, would not tend to pro- 
mote. 

dishonest. This word was for- 
merly applied ifically to a wife 
who was not faithful to her husband; 
unchaste. 

secure, confiding, unsuspecting. 

nor... neither. We should now 
say nor... either. 

for that. We should now aay 
for simply. 

carried it, managed the affair. 

closely, secretly. 

brought the matter home to 
him, put the matter in such a way 
as to make a strong impression on 


him. 
47. showed, had the appearance 
of being. 
fall upon comparing, take to 
comparing, begin to compare. 
content, contentment, peace. _ 
Poppy. Applied here to opium - 
or laudanum, medicines prepared 
from poppies and causing sleep. 
also called man- 


mandragora, 
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drake, a plant the juice of which 
produces sleep. The root has a re- 
semblance to the human form, and 
was fabled to utter a deadly shriek 
when torn up. 

sickened upon him, 
loathsome to him. 

battle-array, order of battle, 
troops drawn up in order of battle. 

honest, the opposite of dishonest 
in the sense explained above, p. 46. 
48. spotted with strawberries, 
embroidered with a pattern of straw- 
berries. The incident of the hand- 
kerchief is the turning-point of the 


tragedy. 


became 


holy writ, the Scriptures, the- 


Bible. 

came by it, got it. 

constant, faithful, steadfast. 

naughty, morally bad, wicked. 
The word is now commonly used 
only as a term of slight or jocular 
censure, and applied chiefly to chil- 
dren. 

never slept in contrivance of 
villainy, was never idle when there 
was villainy to be contrived. 

give a handle to Iago's sugges- 
tion, make the suggestion easily laid 
hold of, make it such that Othello 
would lay hold of it and believe it. 
Suggestion formerly meant evil sug- 
gestion, temptation. 

temples, the sides of his head 
above eyes and ears. 

Egyptian, either a native of Egypt 
ora gipsy. The word was used in 
both senses. Gipsy is a contracted 
form of Egyptian. This woman was 
a fortune-teller. 

amiable, lovable, inducing or 
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the weakened sense, worthy of affec- 
tion, pleasing. 
49. fancy, love. 

sibyl, the name given to certain 
women of ancient times and various 
countries who professed to be in- 
spired prophetesses. Here applied 
to a prophetess in general. The 
term is from the Greek. 

fury, inspired frenzy. 

mummy, a preparation of the sub- 
stance of dead bodies which was 
used in medicine. 

conserved, preserved. 

virtues, powers of producing 
effects, magical properties. 

ministered, afforded, given. 

accusing, that is, of jealousy, 
which being baseless was unworthy 
of a noble mind. 

puddled, made muddy like a 
puddle, troubled. 

observance, attention, homage. 

beshrewed, scolded severely. 
50. in good faith, truly, really. 

alabaster, a variety of gypsum 
forming a soft semi- transparent 
marble. 

not kill her soul, permit the 
salvation of her soul through prayer 
and repentance. 

creatures, dependants, persons 
kept at one’s orders. 
51. fell upon his sword, placed 
his sword with the hilt on the 
ground and let himself fall on “it so 
as to be pierced by the point. 

passion, emotion, strong feeling. 

‘censure, sentence. 

strict, severe, rigorously enforced. 

State of Venice, civil authorities. 
Venice was a dukedom ruled by 2 


compelling love. Now used only in | Doge (or duke) and Council. 
MACBETH 


This play was probably written about the end of 1606. It is the most 
powerful of all the dramas. The action advances with irresistible rapidity 
and force, and over it hangs an atmosphere of gloom and horror. After 
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misery, Macbeth adding crime to crime and struggling between ambition 
and weariness until the forces are gathered that accomplish his overthrow. 
In his career we have Shakspcare's fullest study of moral causation and 
retribution. Perhaps it is the Celtic temperament of this hero that makes 
him so eloquent of his agitations, imaginations, and disappointments. A 
no less tragic character is his torrible wife, who is fiercer at the commence- 
ment, but whose powers of endurance give way before the end, 

A feature of the play is the introduction of the witches—“ bubbles of the 
earth” that impersonate suggestions and temptations. They lure Macbeth 
with glittering hopes, equivocate with him in his troubles, and are indif- 
ferent to his ruin. We are shown their incantations and their demonic 
service. In a vivid tragedy they serve a purpose parallel to that of fairies 
in a playful comedy. Shakspeare loves to objectify his imaginings, and 
these weird sisters harmonize with the distant and unenlightened North. 
Other strange incidents are the vision of the dagger, the voice telling the 
murder of sleep, the ghost of Banquo—an alarming subjective appearance 
—and the somnambulism of Lady Macbeth. 

The play is romantic in its presentation of a life-story, in its introduction 
of preternatural forces, in its psychological problems, and in the elements 
of superstition that precipitate the end. No other of the tragedies is so 
nearly allied to epic poetry, in no other are hyperboles and figures of speech 
so daringly employed, in no other does the hero so poetically bewail the 
laws and conditions of life. It is the mature tragedy of ambition of which 
Richard IIT was the early sketch. The materials of history or legend are 
used according to the poet's pleasure; and there is a reference to the union 
of the Crowns under James I. 


52. thane, baron or noble, used 
vaguely for a great chief or land- 
owner, 


was widespread. The witches here 
introduced are, however, very dif- 
ferent beings from the traditional 


conduct, behaviour in pena 
here generalship, skill in directing 
military affairs. 

choppy, chappy, full of hacks or 
chaps, rough. , 

Glamis. Glamis is a district in 
Forfarshire at the foot of the Sidlaw 
Hills. 

Cawdor, a district in Scotland 
near the Moray Firth. Cawdor 
Castle is shown as the traditional 
scene of the murder of Duncan. 

riddling terms, language so am- 
biguous or mysterious that the 
meaning has to be guessed, like a 
riddle. : 

weird sisters. The belief in 
witches in the time of Shakspeare 


ugly old women of popular belicf. 
cird, fate or destiny. Compare 


the Scotch proverb: “Ilk ane has 


his weird to dree”—each one has 
his fate to suffer. 
583. miraculously corresponding, 
&c,, agreeing in such a wonderful, 
almost incredible, way. 

wrapped in amazement, so as- 
tonished they could do nothing. 

swelling hopes, hopes that puffed 
him up with conceit, and, seeming 
to have some grounds, became con- 
tinually stronger. 

tell us truths, &c., by showin; 
themselves right in some amal 
matter, lead us to follow them to 
our ruin, 
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Banquo, the companion of Mac- 
beth, the supposed Thane of Loch- 
aber. He and his son Fleance 
seem to be altogether imaginary 
personages. 
compass, get orattain in any way, 
whether rightly or wrongly. 

compunction, the pricking or 
stinging of conscience. 

jutting friezes, projecting ledges 
in the walls of the castle. 

54. delicate, delightful, pleasing. 
grooms, male servants or atten- 
dants. 

milk of human kindness, sym- 
pathy, compassion; natural good- 
neas of disposition, which would 
make him shun hurting, and cause 
him to try to help, his fellows. 

resolution, firmness. Lamb's 
outline of the ambition and agita- 
tion of Macbeth imperfectly repro- 
duces the powerful original. Mac- 
beth was not wanting in resolution, 
though at certain s he required 
the spur of his wife, whose mind was 
keener and less contemplative. 

contrived murder, a murder de- 
liberately plotted, cold-blooded. 

scrupulous, careful to avoid doing 
what he knew was wrong. 

laws of hospitality. It was 
generally received as a principle of 

onour that the guest was sacred, 
and should be protected by his host 
at all hazards. 

55. practicable, easily to be 
managed. 

valour of her tongue, great de- 
clarations of what she would do 
were she Macbeth. Compare: ""T is 
not the trial of a woman's war, the 
bitter clamour of two eager tongues, 
can arbitrate this cause betwixt us 
twain” (Richard II). 

chastised his sluggish resolu- 
tions, spurred him on to carry out 
the intentions of which he already 
half-repented. 

phantasm, a thing that existed 
only in the imagination. 

56. murder sleep. The deed he 
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never again be able to sleep in 
peace. 

distracted, greatly perturbed or 
excited. A iar excitability S 
imaginativeness pertains to the 
aS of Macbeth. i 

frustrated, prevented from being 
done. 

inducements, advantages spring- 
ing from the deed, and therefore 
likely to lead to its performance, 

Malcolm fled to his mother’s 
brother, Siward, Earl of Northum- 
berland. 

Ireland. Malcolm, Duncan's 
grandfather, is spoken of in some 
of the old chronicles as the “Son 
of the woman of Leinster”; hence 
the flight of Donalbain to Ireland 
was to his relatives, those, therefore, 
who would espouse his quarrel. 
57. rankled, kept irritating, fes- 
tered. 

make. void, render it impossible 
that the prediction should be ful- 
filled. 

ending, as purely Scottish mon-' 
archs. If the story of Banquo were 
true the present dynasty would be 
descended from him. Shakspeare 


“introduces the vision of his descen- 


dants in such a manner as to com- 
pliment King James. (See p. 59.) 
chide for neglect, blame for ne- 
glecting or not accepting his invita- 
tion. 
lament, &c., sorrow for on account 
of any evil that had befallen him. 
significant, full of meaning. 
58. charms, spells, incantations. 
spirits. These demonic figures 
obscurely foreshadow the destruc- 
tion of Macbeth. > 
reveal to them futurity, make 
known to them what would happen 
in times to come. 
ingredients, materials of which 
they were made up. 
sweaten, a very unusual form of 
the past participle. 
59. bodements, mi 
omens, The wo 


8, pre- 
bode is 


4 sages, : 
had done, was so vile that he would | generally. used of presages of evil. 
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the thoughts were sanguinary, 
&c., he was for ever forming cruel 
and murderous schemes, Though 
this is the character of Macbeth 
given in the Chronicle, it does not 
seem to rest on any foundation of 
fact. Macbeth reigned from 1040 
to 1057. 

alienated the minds, &c., made 
the nobles hate him. 
60. recruits, &c. The word here 
means the recruitment or enlisting 
of men. The fresh soldiers who 
joined Macbeth were few in num- 
bee and they came in slowly and 
unwillingly. In reality the people 
of the country seem to have heartily 
supported Macbeth; and though 
the Saxon Chronicle claims the 
victory for Siward in 1054, it 
acknowledges the heaviness of his 
losses. He does not scem to have 
been able to set Malcolm on the 
throne of Scotland. The final defeat 
of Macbeth at Lumphanan seems to 
have taken place in 1057, and been 
brought about by the alliance of 
Malcolm and Tostig. 

began to envy. One of the not- 
able features of the play is Macbeth's 
repeated descriptions of the vanity 
and weariness of life. 

sole partner, the only one with 


whom he had taken counsel, or who 
shared in his guilt. Lady Macbeth's 
mind gave way and she suffered 
from mental agonies, Her somnam- 
bulism is famous. 

ancient, former, that which he 
once had, 

“with armour on his back", fight- 
ing as a soldier should in the battle, 

castle, Dunsinane, in Perthshire. 

impregnable, unconquerable, not 
able to be captured by force. 

equivocal, having a double mean- 


ng. 
avouches, declares to be the case. 
61. a fierce contest; Macduff 
trying to make Macbeth fight, and 
he trying to avoid fighting, because 
he feels that there is tvo much of 
the blood of Macduff already to his 
charge. Or, the words may describe 
the first stage of the combat. 
vulnerable, able to be wounded. 
62. equivocations, speeches which 
have a double meaning, and are in- 
tended to deceive the hearer. 
baited, harassed and worried, as 
the bear used to be worried by the 
dogs in the old cruel sport of bear- 
baiting. A similar fear causes Cleo- 
patra to accept death, 
machinations, skilful contriv- 
ances, cunning devices. 


i 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 


In Shakspenre's comedy the three stories of the Jew, the caskets, and 
the rings are constituent elements of an action which consists centrally of 
the wooing and winning of Portia by Bassanio. Both the Caskets and the 
Pound of Flesh are very old stories, and are to be found in the medieval 
collection in Latin bearing the title of Gesta Romanorum. The Jl Pecorone, 
an Italian collection of tales, contains both the story of the Jew and the 
incident of the rings. On the English stage the three stories seem to 
have been combined in a rude earlier play, which Shakspeare has re- 
fashioned and transformed. According to the Casket story (here omitted), 
wooers of Portia had to choose between three caskets of gold, silver, and 
lead respectively, the interior (an image of Portia in the successful one, 
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and hideous things in the others) being concealed. Other suitors chose 
the gold, or the silver, or they withdrew on account of the penalties attached 
to failure. Bassanio, who could distinguish the external from the inner 
and real, or whose intelligence could pierce beneath the surface and shows 
of things, chose the leaden casket and won the prize. In the earlier scencs, 
where wooing is the theme, Portia speaks in epigrammatic prose, witty and 
elegant; in the Shylock affair she speaks in blank verse of grave, quict, 
and dignified beauty; in the closing Act, after her triumph, with insight, 
benignity, and modest joy. The play is named after the merchant whose 
wealth is the basis of the action, and in whom Shakspeare illustrates his 
early idea of devoted friendship. The play, Which may have been written 
in the end of 1594, and revised later (in 1596 or 1597), is superior to all 
the other early comedies, and is one of the best. Its chief excellences are 
the characterization of Shylock, the wit and wisdom of Portia, the delightful 
poetry of starlight and music in the closing scene, and a pervasive, and in 


the end triumphant, spirit of goodness and joy. 


63. usurer, one who makes a 
living by lending money at exor- 
bitant rates of interest. 

Rialto. In Venice there were 
three things spoken of as the Rialto: 
(a) the island at the eastern end of 
the Grand Canal; (b) the Exchange 
on the island, where much of the 
business of the city was transacted ; 
Y the famous bridge across the 

rand Canal connecting the island 
with the district of S. Mark. It is 
the bridge that people mean now 
when they speak of the Rialto. 

Roman honour, scrupulous per- 
formance of duty without regard 
to the consequences to oneself. In 
ancient times the great men of Rome 
were remarkable for this unshrink- 
iug fidelity to duty. 

patrimony, estate or property in- 
herited from his forefathers. 

that was lately dead: we should 
use who instead of that. The change 
here is probably due to the preceding 
“whose” and “whom”. 

G4. ducats, gold coins of varying 
values formerly used in most of the 
countries of Europe. The first gold 
ducat was coined in Venice about 
the end of the thirteenth century, 
and was pretty nearly equal in value 


to ouv Gilf-dencaipwa 


Venice currency was worth from 
8s. 4d. to 4s. 2d. The term is 
derived from Lat. ducutus, a duchy, 
from dux, a leader, a duke. s 

feed fat, thoroughly satisfy, in- 
dulge, or pamper. 

interest, that is, advantage. The 
modern banking system was not 
then in existence. 

sufferance is the badge, to endure 
wrong quietly is the mark of a Jew. 

monies, sums of money. Com- 
pare: “Importune him for my 
moneys” (Timon of Athens, ii. 1. 16). 
65. forfeit, lose the right to as 
a punishment for having failed to 
perform his part of an agreement, 
simply, to become liable lawfully to 
be deprived of anything. 

suspect, have doubts with regard 
to. 
execution of the forfeiture, taking 
from the man the pound of flesh he 
had forfeited. Shylock is concealing 
his project of revenge. 

mutton, sheep. beef, ox. 

Belmont, an imaginary country 
residence not far from Venice. 

Portia, the daughter of Cato, 
had for second husband Brutus, 
one of the nobles who conspired 
against Cesar. Portia encouraged 
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one whom she regarded as a tyrant, 
and after his death at Philippi she 
committed suicide, being determined 
not to outlive the national liberty. 

Cato, famous for the integrity and 
simplicity of his life, was universally 
respected by the Romans. He put 
himself to death on. hearing of 
Czsar’s victory at Thapsus over the 
Pompcians or aristocratic party. 

Brutus, a Roman politician and 
soldicr, one of the murderers of 
Cæsar, died at Philippi, 42 5.c. He 
was greatly respected on account of 
his uprightness. 
66. successful, by his choice of 
the leaden casket. 

dispraised, depreciated, found 
fault with. 

unlessoned, &c., without learning, 
and without the discipline gained in 
acguiring learning. 
67. imparted, told you about. 

despatch the business, hurry and 
get the marriage ceremony per- 
formed. 

event, result, outcome. ' 
G3. instrumental, of help or use. 

counsellor, a barrister or advocate, 
one learned in the law and permitted 
to take on himself the defence of 
clients. 

equipment, all the dress and 
materials she needed to fit her ta 
perform the duties of an advocate. 

agony of distress, &c., he was 
suffering the bitterest remorse for 
having, however innocently, brought 
his-friend jinto such a position, and 
was tortured by fear lest his friend 
should not. escape. 
69. arduous, very difficult. 

tempered, moderated and guided. 
The idea is taken from Christian 
doctrine. 

wrest, twist, turn from its true 
Meaning or pu e 

A Daniel. Daniel is a hero of 
Jewish tradition. In the Book of 
Danicl, v. 11-12, and vi. 8, he is 
described as pre-eminently wise, and 
in the Story of Susanna he is said to 
be a youth. ` 


alter mc, make me change my 
mind, turn me from my purpose. 
70. Commend me to, remember 
mekindly to, give my kind regards to., 

currish, snarling, ill-naturcd, con- 
temptible. 

hond, the legal deed in which what 
each party to the agreement had to 
do.was set forth. 
71. prepare, bare your breast. 

to be confiscated, to become as 
a penalty the property of the State. 

sagacity, shrewdness and common 
sense, quickness with which he saw 
the right way out of the difficulty. 

plaudits, clapping of hands and 
cheering. 

defeated in, &c., hindered from 
carrying out his cruel purpose. 

conspired, plotted, formed plans. 
72. against his consent, contrary 
to his wishes. She had run away 
with Lorenzo. 

disinherited, left by will his pro- 
perty, to which she was the natural 

eir, to others. 

despoiled, stripped, robbed. 

grievous, very heavy, and difliculs 
to bear. 

prevailed upon, led by arguments 
to give way. 

wily, smoothly cunning, trickily: 
and cleverly bringing about the end 
desired without seeming to work for 
it. The word is here used in a half- 
jocular, half-approving sense; as a 
tule it is a term of reproach. 
73. affronted, offended by being 
treated without due res 

she begged: the she hero is super- 
fluous, but is used probably because 
there is a clause coming between 
Nerissa and this verb. 

tax, charge, find fault with. 

consciousness, knowledge, the 
atate of being aware. 
74%. cutlersknife. Inthe Middle 
Ages it was the custom to inscribe 
on swords, knives, &c., some motto. 
This served the double purpose of 
recommending the article to the 
purchaser whose fancy the device 
caught, and afterwards of helping 
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him to identify his property. The 
contriving of these mottoes was a 
necessary part of the work of a 
cutler, or knife-maker, but the mot- 
toes themselves were, as Bassanio 
here declares, usually as common- 
place and unpoetic as could be. 

scrubbed, badly grown, dwarf- 
ish, stunted. 

civil doctor, 2 doctor of the Civil 
Law. 

beset, &c., overpowered, vigorously 
assailed on all sides, by the feeling 
that I ought to be ashamed. 


lend, pledge, pawn. 
soul, the one thing more valu- 

aoe than the former pledge of his 

ody. 
75. surety, one who becomes re- 
sponsible for the failure of another, 

tragical, threatening death and 
other dreadful things, calculated to 
excite our terror and rouse our 
pity. 

comical, moving our laughter. 
The comedy is mainly in the humili- 
ation of the gentlemen after the 
breaking of their promises. 


` COMEDY OF ERRORS 


This ingenious play is perhaps the second in time of Shakspcare's 
comedies. It contains a reference to a contemporary civil war in France 
(1589-98). It may have been sketched about 1590, and revised, when 
reproduced, two or three years later. While the main part is suggested 
by one play of Plautus (the Afenechmi), secondary hints are taken from 
another (the Amphitruo). Shakspeare has increased the complication by 
imagining a second pair of indistinguishable twins. This is in accordance 
with his habitual manner of enlarging the scope of the idea or device on 
which the interest of the play turns. The tmprobability of the plot is 
thereby multiplied; but in romance we resign ourselves to the improbable. 
It is true that comedy of mistaken identity, or confused personality, is not 
of itself romantic; but by the story of the Syracuse merchant, with his 
shipwreck and the separations and anxieties and final reunions, Shak- 
speare has invested the domestic problem with an atmosphere of romance. 
And again by the antagonism of States, with consequent cruel laws, which 
forms so much of the framework of the story, Shakspeare has given to his 
play a breadth which a mere domestic comedy could not possess. Here we 
are reminded of the same art in Romco and Juliet and in A Midsummer 
Night's Dream, which are plays of the same period; and the manner may 
be traced, though with closer contact with the central plot, in the maturest 
plays, a3 in Hamlet, Othello, As You Like It, Cymbeline. Shakspeare has 
imparted to the story a happiness that did ‘not belong to the classical 
original. The characterization is slight, for that power comes slowly, but 
the constructive skill, the inventive ingenuity, the power of interweaving 
various threads with distinctness and harmony, are remarkable. 

It may be noted that twins and a shipwreck reappear in the Twelfth 
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76. Syracuse, at one time tho 
most powerful and important of 
all the Greek cities of Sicily, is 
situated on the south-eastern coast 
of the island. It was founded by 
Corinthian colonists between seven 
and eight hundred years B.C, and 
became a very prosperous and 
flourishing city. Destroyed by the 
Saracens in the ninth century, it is 
now a place of less than 30,000 in- 
habitants. ate 

Ephesus, on the west coast of Asia 
Minor, some distance to the south 
of Smyrna, was in ancient times a 
place of great importance, being one 
of the twelve Ionian (Greek) cities 
of Asia Minor. It was celebrated 
for its temple of Artemis or Diana, 
and was a place of great commercial 
importance. In the Middle Ages 
it sank into insignificance. 

at variance, having quarrelled. 
Commercial rivalry and jealousy 
frequently led in the Middle Ages 
to bitter quarrels between States 
and cities. 

marks, sums of thirteen shillings 
and fourpence. In almost all the 
countries of Europe, down to the 
adoption of the metric system, the 
mark was used as a definite weight 
of gold and silver. 

ransom, a doublet or different 
form of the word redemption. See 
note to p. 79. 

Epidamnium, the scene of the 

events narrated in the story told by 
Plautus, intended probably to stand 
for Epidamnus, a noted Greek town 
in the south of Illyria, on the eastern 
shore of the Adriatic. It was known 
in later times as Dyrrhachium, and 
was the centre of a considerable 
local and exceedingly important 
transit trade, being on one of the 
main routes between Rome and the 
East, that by Brundusium, the 
modern Brindisi. 
77. bought the two boys. Slavery 
was a lar institution both in 
Greece aud Rome, and parents could 
sell theis children into alas 
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wept for fashion, cried when they 
saw their mother weeping, to keep 
her company. 

contrive means, form some plan 
whereby they might be saved from 
being drowned. 

struggle with, &c., fight against 
sea and storm, &c., to save the two 
children. 

inquisitive, &c., anxious to find 
out what had become of them. 

importuned, urgently . 
78. hazarded, ran the risk of. 

bounds, all the regions or countries 
contained within the limits of. 

coasting homewards. Vessels in 
early times kept near the coast, that 
they might not lose their way, and 
also that they might be able to run 
ashore if a storm arose. 

hapless, unfortunate, unlucky, 
miserable. 

day of grace, day of extension of 
opportunity. 

that his father was, that his 
father was in, or, as his father. 

79. pass for, pretend to be. 
distinguish, mark the difference 
between. 

ransom, deliverance from slavery, 
captivity, or death; sometimes the 
equivalent paid for such deliverance. 

distinguished himself, gained a 
name for himself, won renown. 

observe the manners, &c., take 
note of the people's ways of acting. 

pleasant, j , facetious.: 
humours, funny and laughter- 
provoking sayings and doings. 
merry jests, amusing tricks, or 
witty sayings. Originally a jest 
was an exploit. 
80. capon, the chicken. 

falls from the spit, is already 
overdone, and beginning to spoil. 
The spit was the slender bar or rod 
which was thrust through the meat 
that was to be roasted before the 
fire. 

These jests, here referring to ap- 
parently irrelevant remarks. Note 
that both parties are in error as to 
who the other is. , 
tion. Digitized by eGangotri 
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presume, have the impudence. 

custody, keeping, charge. 

a jealous temper, a nature that 
was always ready to be vexed and 
worried, from fear of others being 
thought more of than herself. 

81. groundless, without reason 
or cause. 

perplexed, puzzled, unable to ac- 
count for what had happened. 

82. met with such strange ad- 
ventures, things that seemed so 
unnatural and so hard to explain 
happened to him. 
bewitched, under a spell. In the 
Middle Ages the belief in witchcraft 
was general, and witches and sor- 
cerers were supposed to be able by 
their to exercise the most ex- 
traordinary power over men and 
animals. The powers they possessed 
were supposed to have been given 
them by the devil. . 
83. humour, frame of mind, con- 
dition of temper. 

Dowsabel, lady-love, swecthcart. 
It is used here satirically. Dowsa- 
bel is the English form of dulcibclla, 
“'pretty-sweet”5 used perhaps first 
in some ral song. 

amaze, amazement; an archaic 


usage. 

saluted him, &c., greeted him as 
if they knew him. 

sorcerers and witches. See note 
on bewitched, p. 82: 

bewildered thoughts, confusion 
and astonishment caused by what 
had happened. 

by asking, when he asked. 

distracted, mad, out of his 
senses. 

illusions, deceitful appearances. 
$4. frantic, mad with rage. 

freaks, unaccountable whims. 

delivered, handed over. 
85. protested, solemnly de- 
clared. 

exclaiming against, &c., declar- 
ing that it was shameful, ond that 
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there were no grounds for saying 
that he was mad. 

perplexities, the astonishing 
things that were happening to him, 
and of which he saw no explanation. 

abbess, the head of a convent, 
as abbot is the head of an abbey 
or monastery. From Syriac abba, 
father. 
86. distemper, illness, discase, 
loss of reason. J 

vehemence, violence. 

reprehended, found fault with, 
blamed. 

venomous clamour, loud, pas- 
sionate, ill-natured, and vexatious 
scolding. 

railing, scolding. 

upbraidings, fault-finding, re- 
pronches. 

make ill digestions, upset the 
stomach, disorder the health. 
87. betrayed me, led me uncon- 
sciously. 

eluded the vigilance, got away 
in spite of the watchfulness of. 

concluded, thought. 

demanded for his ransom, (the 
sum) which had to be paid before 
he could be set free. 
88. riddling errors, puzzling 


mistakes. See note to p. 52. 


conjectured aright, guessed the 
cofrect explanation. 

mysteries, things impossible for 
mere human arene, ee to under- 
stand or explain. ysteries were ' 
rites and ceremonies known to and 

ctised only by those who had 

en initiated. 

discourse at leisure, talk over 
more freely and fully. 

adverse fortunes, trials and 
troubles, 
89. had profited, had benefited, 
received so much good. 

unravelling, explaining, account- 
ing for. 

pleasant and diverting, interest- 
ing and amusing. 
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HAMLET 


This is the drama which first revealed the fullness of Shakspeare's powers, 
It marks the beginning of the second half of his life, The first half closed 
with the writing of the Twelfth Night at the end of 1601. Pleasant comedy 
and actual history were then laid aside, and in historic legends the poet 
sought opportunity for the free representation of deep thoughts. Hamlet 
embodies a phase of mind through which Shakspeare passed in the first two 
years of the seventeenth century. It has been called a tragedy of thought, 
while Romeo and Juliet is a tragedy of impulse, and Othello and Lear are 
tragedies of deep passion. On young Hamlet is laid the double duty of 
recovering the throne and of rectifying the evils of the State. The task, 
as Goethe pointed out, was for him impossible; and therein was involved 
the tragedy. He reflects and hesitates. He looks at tho object from too 
many points of view, and he cherishes too many emotions, The failure is 
due to complexity of mind tinged with genius and sentimentality. The 
turning-point of the action is where from s superstitious feeling Hamlet 
declines the opportunity of killing his uncle when on his knees in prayer. 
The moment is lost, and the remaining voyage of life is bound in shoals 
and miseries, Hamlet followed in time Julius Cesar, and the type por- 
trayed in Brutus is restudied und reproduced more fully, chiefly in Hamlet, 
but partly also in his faithful friend Horatio. The feigned madness of 
Hamlet owes something to Livy’s record of the elder Brutus. 

In the expression of ideas and sentiments no drama of modern times is 
equal to Hamlet. Thoughts and images are strewn in lines and sentences 
and specches of singular beauty. It is one of a group of plays where the 
insinceritics of the world are chastised. It contains profound reflections 
on dramatic art. It touches most relationships of life, and half life's sor- 
rows. Shakspeare's central theme is the unfitness of the idealistic, intro- 
Spective, sentimental, and poetic mind for the stern work of active life in 
a troubled and tainted world. And this theme he has so invested with 
interest that the story of Hamlet has become the premier story in the 
secular literature of the European races. ` 


90. strange act of indiscretion, | much, as it showed in what poor 


an extremely unwise and unusual 
thing to do. 

unadvised action, thoughtless, 
inconsiderate deed. 

nice sense, a feeling scrupulously 
careful or exact in rd to honour- 
able conduct; the sense or feeling 
that told him, as if by instinct, what 
by the right thing to do. 1 

« sore indignity, grievous in- 
sult. an action which hurt him 


estimation he was held. 

galled, fretted, annoyed. 

grew to, as the ivy grows to or 
upon the osk. 

dashed the spirits, depressed 
them, made him sad and gloomy. 

shrewd suspicions, doubts that, 
ag it turned out, were well founded, 
and which, it seemed to him, were 
only too likely to bo so. Shrewd 
combines the older meaning, un- 
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kind, with the modern meaning, 
discerning or naturally clever. 

was privy to this murder, 
knew beforehand that it was in- 
tended. 

apparition, a ghost, a spectre. 
92. testimony, evidence, descrip- 
tion of what had taken place. 

grisly, grey, of a mixed colour; 
more commonly written grisled or 
grizzled. 

sable, black. ‘The sable is a fur- 
bearing animal of the martin kind, 
found in Siberia, and greatly prized 
for its glossy black fur. 

addressed itself to motion, 
began to make movements, to as- 
sume the posture and appearance 
of one about to speak. 

morning cock. According to 
mediseval superstition, ghosts had 
to disappear at the first sign of 
morning. 

impart, tell. 

heavenly ministers, good spirits. 

assumed more courage, became 
bolder. 

conjured, solemnly implored. In 
this sense the accent is on the 


second syllable. ` 
93. removed. We should say 
remote. 

henbane, a poisonous plant of the 


same family as the nightshade and 
tobacco plant. It takes its name 
from its deadly effects on domestic 
fowls. : 

antipathy, literally “feeling 
against”, i.e. opposition to. 

quicksilver, mercury, which, 
though apparently solid, will in- 
stantly move as a liquid. Quick 
means living. 
94. unhinged his mind, drove 
him mad. 

counterfeit, play an assumed or 
false part in order to deceive; imi- 
tate, make himself like. Some con- 
tend that Hamlet is portrayed as 
really mad, but the case is correctly 
stated by Lamb. 

serious project, important under- 
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uncle from the throne and asserting 
his own rights to it. 

perturbation, disturbance, excite. 
ment. 

tenders, offers. 

importuned her, &c., begged her 
to promise to marry him. 
95. affected, made it a practice. 
He really loved her, but in his inter- 
course with her he assumed the ap- 
pearance of disliking her. 

hinder but that. A rather awk- 
ward construction. We might say 
prevent soft thoughis from coming, 
or hinder the coming of soft thoughts. 

wild starts of passion, uncon- 
nected outbursts of strong feeling. 

how to compass. The central 
idea of the play is that Hamlet is 
a contemplative character unfitted 
for action and unable to fulfil the 
duty imposed upon him. 
96. remorse, pity, tenderness; the 
usual meaning in Shakspeare. 

still, constantly. 

Troy, the city in Asia Minor 
destroyed by the Greeks in the 


` Trojan war, which is the subject of 


Homer's Iliad. Priam was the 
father of Hector and other famous 
sons. 

clout, 2 small or worthless piece 
of cloth, a rag. 

lively, vividly. The adjective is 
here used as an adverb. 
97. fictitious speech, a speech in 
which he merely pretended to utter 
his own thoughts. 

cue, properly a stage term, mean- 
ing the words which, spoken by one 
actor, are the signal for some other 
actor to enter, or some other speech 
to begin; here meaning, occasion or 
cause. 
muddy, heavy-headed, stupid. 
ordered a play. Shakspeare else- 
where introduces a play or brief 
dramatic action into the middle of 
a drama. In this case the object is 
to obtain confirmation of the ghost's 
story. 

representation, acting. 


deniotri 


NOTES 


wormwood, a plant celebrated for 
its very bitter taste. 
98. affecting, pretending to have. 
given over, brought to an end. 
partial, favourable on account of 
motherly love. : 
let slip, leave out. 
much import, be of much impor- 
tance to. 

hangings, tapestry. 

crooked maxims, &c., rules of 
conduct that were not quite straight- 
forward. 

policies, devices, stratagems ; 
policies of state, state intrigues. 

tax, find fault. 

roundest, plainest and most unre- 
served. 

idle, foolish, not to the purpose. 

99. officious, meddlesome, inter- 

fering in matters that do not con- 

cern one, or thrusting help or ser- 
vices on those who do not wish 
them. The original meaning of the 


word was almost exactly the opposite. 


humour, mood. 

so as, ie. so long as, provided 
that. 

heinousness, very great or ex- 
treme wickedness. 

wedding contracts, vows taken 
at marriage, mutual pledges and 
covenants. 

less, less reliable; of less value, 
with less truth in them. 
100. Apollo, one of the greatest 

ds among the Greeks and Romans, 
the son of Jupiter and Latona, the 
god of eloquence, music, poetry, and 
healing. He is known sometimes 
as the sun-god, Helios. The text 
refers to the figure of A) llo in 
Greek sculpture. He is the most 
beautiful of the gods. 

Jupiter, the son of Saturn and 
Ops, the king of heaven, and ruler 
of men and was the chief god 
of the Romans. His forehead indi- 
cates power or sovereignty. 


Mars. Amon o Romans, 
Mara, as the of war, took, 
after Jupiter, the highest place 


among the greater gods. As the 
Cc. 
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father of Romulus and Remus, the 
founders of their city, the Romans 
considered Mars as their special 
protector. 

Mercury, the Roman god of com: 
merce and gain, became identified 
in later times with the Greek god 
Hermes, the son of Zeus and Maia, 
the swift-footed messenger and 
trusted ambassador of the gods, and 
the leader of the spirits of the dead 
to the nether world. Posture refers 
to figure and attitude. Hermes was 
regarded as a gymnast whose limbs 
were finely moulded by physical 
exercise. 

heaven-kissing, high. 

blasted, shrivelled up, 

seen by none, as the ghost of 
Banquo was seen only -by Mac- 
beth. 

confess herself, penitently ac- 
knowledge her sin. 

101. pretended, set forth. 
erasing, scraping out. 

bore away, sailed off; nautical 
language. 
102. had begun to turn, were 
being upset. She was losing her 
reason. In what follows we have 
a description or exhibition of real 
insanity. 

a creature natural to that ele- 
ment, 2 being whose native home 
was the water. 

imported, meant. 

maiden burials, burials of 
maidens. 

decked thy bride-bed. In many 
parts the preparation and decora- 
tion of the marriage bed was an 
important ceremonial which pre- 

led tho marriage. : 
violets, a genus of flowers chiefly 
of bluish-purple colour, includin, 
the pansy, the emblem of 
thought. ` 
103. discovering, revealing, show- 
ing, lettin himself be seen. ~ 

brave, defy, act the part of a 
bravado. : 

extolled beyond measure, praieed 
far more than they deserved. 
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growing warm, becoming ex- 
cited and eager. 
repaid Laertes home, gavo 
Laertes an equally deadly wound. 
inadvertently, without knowing 
what the bowl contained. 
104. had infused, had poured in 
and mixed with the wine. 
envenomed point, poisoned 
sword. 
would slay himself. Among 
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savages it is not unusual still for 
the favourite attendants to be slain 
and buried with their master, that 
they may wait upon him beyond the 
grave, and in early times devoted 
servants, with a similar idea, fre- 
quently refused to survive their 
masters. 

privy to, well acquainted with. 

cracked, snapped asunder, 
broke. 


THE TEMPEST 


This play, though it is often dated two years earlier, was probably written 
for the marriage of the Princess Elizabeth, ancestress of the present dynasty, 
which took place in February, 1618. The elements of masque, shown in 
the two supernatural visions, and especially in the marriage scene of Act IV, 
are such as were expected on these occasions. The play is based, like As 
You Like It, on the banishment of a duke by an elder unscrupulous brother. 
This unfortunate prince is a scholar who has devoted himself to the study 
of magic—a science of which we have a slight indication in Cerimon in 
Pericles. In Pericles, also, and in more than one earlier play, we have scenes 
of shipwreck. But the most natural comparison is with A Midsummer 
Night's Dream, that creation of early fancy, half-masque hal f-comedy, which 
was probably also written for a marriage, and which contains Shakspeare's 
fullest exhibition of the supernatural. Ariel is a more charming spirit than 
Oberon, and is more surely serviceable than Puck. With Puck, on his 
grosser side, as the lob of spirits, may be compared the half-human Caliban, 
who may be regarded as an impersonation of the savages with whom 

colonists in Virginia had come in contact. It is clear that Shakspeare's 
interest was aroused in the problems of colonization that had only newly 
asserted themselves. The play contains both a villainous but abortive 
conspiracy by the usurper of Naples, and also a trick of the same character 
urged by Caliban on some worthless sailors. But almost the entire interest 
of the play is in the magician and his daughter. Prospero, the raiser or 
queller of storms, has acquired a power limited only by his own goodness. 
Some love to think that he is Shakspeare himself, and that the wand 
which at the end he breaks is the poetic power which the dramatist intends 
to exercise no more. Miranda is a new thing, inasmuch as she has thu 
simplicity of one who never saw society. But she is a sister in the trio 
of Graces which contains Perdita and Marina. The play shows remarkable 


is over- eral fine 
Power, and although the language if over-condensed there. are sey 
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passages. It is notable that the action extends over only three hours—a 
tribute of the mature Shakspeare to the classical idea, 


105. in the sea. The scene is 
an imaginary island in the Medi- 
terranean, not very far from Naples 
and from Carthage. 

cell, a small or humble dwelling. 
The word here is not used in its 
ordinary sense of “one of several 
small apartments in a building, used 
as the abode of a single person”. 
Lat. cella, . 

magic, the pretended art of per- 
forming miracles by the help of 
mysterious and supernatural powers. 
In the Middle Ages the existence of 
such powers was generally believed 
in, and the too devoted student was 
liable, as a reward for his labours, 
to find himself at the stake. 

affected, followed after, pursued. 

Caliban, a name supposed to be 
formed from canibal the older 
spelling of cannibal. The origin of 
Sycorax seems to be unknown. 

do offices, perform tasks. 
106. compelling him to, making 
him do or perform, with something 
of the original sense of “driving”. 

amazed, alarmed, confounded. 

ordered it, arranged matters. 
107. Milan, one of the more power- 
ful of the small principalities into 
which Italy was formerly divided. 
Its chief town, Milan, was in the 
Middle Ages the place where the 
kings of Taly were crowned. It 
lies in the plain of Lombardy, and 
is the commercial capital of N. Italy 
and the second city in population in 
the kingdom. 

heir, rightful inheritor of my do- 
minions. Shakspeare never uses 
the feminine form “heiress”. Com- 
pare: “ His daughter, and the heir 
of's kingdom” (Gimbeline, i. 1. 4). 

I trusted everything, I tho- 
roughly believed, had most com- 
plete reliance. 

Naples, a city in Italy, the first 
in population, on the beautiful bay 


of the same name. It was formerly ' ever ready to come to t 


the capital, and gave the title of 
king to the ruler, of the southern 
part of the peninsula and the island 
of Sicily. 

tackle, the ropes and rigging of a 
boat or ship. 

cherub. The term is applied to 
an order of angels which are repre- 
sented in art as winged children; 
hence also used of beautiful children. 
108. ship's company, those who ' 
were on board the ship. The name 
is usually only applied to the officers 
and crew. Here, of course, it in- 
cludes also the passengers, 

holding converse with, convers- 
ing with, addressing, speaking to. 

concludes drowned, thinks has 
been drowned. 

delicate, a term of approval, neat- 
handed, dexterous, clever. 

grudge, unwillingness, discontent. 

Algiers, a town on the north coast 
of Africa, in Algeria, now a French 
province. 
109. enter human hearing, be 
told to mortals. 

delicate, refined, having too fine 
a sense of right and wrong. 

inatree, Such grotesque fictions 
are found in medieval and romance 
literature. Thus in Spenser's Faerie 
Queene, I. 2, Fradubio and Fruelissa 
are found shut up in trees that bleed 
when a twig is broken off. 

fathom. In measures of weight, 
length, value, &c., we often find the 
singular form used for the plural; 
as, seven score, ten hundredweight, 
three pound two and sixpence, &c. 
A fathom is six feet. 

Nothing, (there is) nothing. 

But is here the negative relative 
“which (doth) not”. = 

Sea-nymphs, inferior deities held 
in great reverence by the ancients. 
They ave represented as very beauti- 
ful maidens, always young, pos- 
sessed of the gift of prophecy, and 

e help of 
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thedistressed mariner. The modern 
legends of mermaids, half- woman 
half-fish, arose, no doubt partly, 
from the ro traditions regard- 
ing then s 
` Š itered, changed for the worse. 
110. desert, uninhabited. — 
enchanted, ruled by spirits, or 
where magic prevai 
entertainment, treatment. 
surety, security, & person who 
- undertakes to. be responsible for 
another. 
chide, find fault with, scold. 
affections, desires, wishes. 
goodlier, oer 
111. bound up, pa , be- 
numbed. Compare the condition of 
a person mesmerized. 
enjoined Ferdinand this task, 
laid this task upon Ferdinand. 
invisible, a supposed effect of 
magic in the ages of credulity. 
112. abroad, in other places. 
precepts, commands. 
make rich amends, more than 
make up for it. 
purchased, gained, pursued, and 
reached. There is no notion of any 
equivalent being given for the thing 
got, as in the modern use of the 
word purchase. It simply implies 
chase or pursuit carried out success- 
fully. 
above all praise, words cannot 
express her worth, 
harpy, one of certain fabulous 
creatures believed in by the ancients. 
They had the head of a woman, the 
body and wings of a vulture, and 


their feet and hands were furni 
with claws. Like the furies m 
were sent by the gods to puni 

ilt. Their hunger was ung a 
able, and wy tormented thej 
victims by robbing them of their 
food. To make matters worn 
whatever they touched was ruined 
being rendered utterly unfit for use. 
113. in their train, among those 
who were following them. 

discovered, revealed. 

sincere remorse, his genuine re. 
grot and sorrow. 
114. excellent graces, surpassi 
dignity, refinement, and propriety 
of her speech and behaviour, 

reconciliation, making friends 
again. 

uncouth, awkward and lumpish. 


115. free liberty, uncontrolled 
freedom. The phrase sounds 
pleonastic. 


quaint, dainty, charming. 

cowslip’s bell. The cowslip isa 
flower of the primrose type; bell is 
used where the flower is shaped as 
an inverted cup, or bell. 

couch, lay myself down to sleep. 

magical books. ‘These books 
were oppa to be a necessary 
part of the equipment of a magician, 
and to contain the instructions and 
the various forms of words by which 
his charms were worked. 

2 nuptials, wedding ceremony, mar- 

riage. y 

convoy, guardianship. Ariel ac- 
companied them on their journey to 
protect them from harm. 


AS YOU LIKE IT 


This delightful comedy may be dated about the end of 1599 or begin- 
ning of 1600, a year after Much Ado, and one or two years before the 
Twelfth Night. These three, together with the Merchant of Venice, which 
preceded them, constitute the quartette on which may be based the claim 
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They differ from each other. “In the Merchant there is perhaps most of 
poetry, in Much Ado of wit, in this play of reflection, and in the Tweljth 
Night of mirth and sentiment. But elements of wit and humour, of 
thought and poetry and sentiment, abound in all. 

The charm of As You Like It is due in the first instance to its pastoral 
character; partly to the simplicity and novelty of forest life, but quite as 
much to the happiness of the refugees who can find joy in nature and in 
exile restore the golden age. Secondly, it is due to the nobility of the chief 
characters—the Duke, Orlando, Celia, Rosalind—who are so free of self- 
seeking and so full of chivalry. Thirdly, it is due to the wit that flashes 
and shines in varying kinds from Rosalind, Jaques, and the keenest and 
subtlest of the clowns, Touchstone. ; 

It is supposed that Shakspeare had a bright, joyous period immediately 
preceding the gloom and sadness of the tragedies. But this opinion has 
been made too much of. A poet must work himself into different moods 
for the writing of comedy and tragedy, and the same passions (though not 
of the same degree) may be wrought into either. This most pleasant 
comedy begins, as does Hamlet, with unbrotherliness, which is represented 
in duplicate, the story of Orlando and Oliver being designed for the broaden- 
ing of the canvas. Only the proceedings are such as to admit of reversal 
and a peaceful solution. Again the tone of melancholy reflection that we 
have in Hamlet's speeches is present, with mordant wit, in the utterances 
of Jaques; though without the same depth of feeling, for Jaques has no 
personal wrongs to avenge. In him begins that satire of mankind which 
culminates in Timon. 

Shakspeare invented the characters and parts of Jaques and Touchstone 
and the denizens of the forest; and here, as often, makes very free and 
successful use of his own creations, Jaques’ special vein of melancholy 
suggests proximity to Ben Jonson’s humours. His observation of the 
game of life is shrewd and philosophic. His comparison of the stage and 
life shows a double vein of subtle meditation. But all this, as irrelevant 
to the romantic story, is omitted in Lamb's Tales. 


11G. France. Inthe Middle Ages, | annexation of Brittany in 1491, on 


France was divided into a num- 
ber of provinces, each of which was 
more or less independent of the cen- 
tral: power. Indeed, the rulers of 
some of these provinces were often 
for the time ,more powerful than 
the King of France. Among these 
t fiefs may be mentioned the 
ukedoms of Burgundy, Normandy, 
Brittany, and Aquitaine, and the 
counties of Flanders, Toulouse, and 
Champagne. One. by one all the 
great fiefs were annexed, till by the 


the marriage of its Duchess Anne to 
Charles the Eighth, King of France, 
the last great dukedom was incor- 
porated in the kingdom. 

forest of Arden. Some suppose 
that Shakspeare meant the forest 
region to the north-east of France, 
which extends from the Rhine at 
Coblentz to the Sambre, and is 
called the Forest of Ardennes. “It 
seems more probable, however, that 
he used the name vaguely for ¢ 
forest region, without intending to 
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cify any Rerticnlsr locality, and 
that in his charming description of 
the scenery, &c., he was thinking of 
the Arden of his native Warwick- 
shire. 

voluntary exile. Rather than 
submit to the usurper, they of their 
own accord gave up their estates 
and left their country to follow their 
lawful duke. 

careless, free from care or anx- 
iety. 

Robin Hood, a traditional out- 
law and popular English hero who 
flourished in the time of the early 
Plantagenets. With the spoils of 
the rich he helped the poor, and 
after a most adventurous life, and 
numerous astonishing escapes, was 
done to death by the treachery of 
a woman. He is said to have 
flourished at the end of the twelfth 
and the beginning of the thirteenth 
centuries, and Sherwood Forest, in 
the valley of the Trent, is said to 
have been his retreat. 

fleet the time, make the time pass 
quickly. 

golden age. An ancient fable 
spoke of different ages in the his- 
tory of the world. The golden age 
was the age of innocence and happi- 
ness, There was no violence, no 
sorrow, no pain or suffering. Men 
were perfectly happy, lived long, 
and died contented. It was fol- 
lowed by the age of silver, the age 
of brass, and the age of iron, each 
age worse than its predecessor. 

lay along, lay at full length, out- 
stretched. 

dappled, marked with spots. 

fools: the word here, as often in 
the sixteenth century, is used to 
express tenderness or pity. 

jewel. In the Middle Ages it 
was believed that in the head of 
old and great toads a stone was 
sometimes found which possessed 
the remarkable property of curing 
injuries inflicted by poisonous ani- 
mals, of acting as an antidote to 
poison,C eng Jafigandientingathycote 
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change of colour the appronch of a 
poisonous substance. This fabled 
toadstone existed, like the poison of 
the toad itself, only in the imagina- 
tion. 

venomous, poisonous. The mis- 
taken notion that the toad was 
poisonous was at one time very 
widespread. 
117. strict, strong and close, inti- 
mate. 

cal, exciting pity on account 

of the drendful fate of someone. 

crept, come hither slowly and 
stealthily. 

odds in the men, inequality be- 
tween the men; they are so feats 
matched. Odds is here used as an 
abstract noun in the singular, but 
in Shakspeare, when the subject of 
the verb comes after it, the verb is 
usually singular, even when the sub- 
ject is plural. 

In pity to, out of pity for; that 
is, because I pity. 

humane office, act of kindness. 
118. forego, give up. The true 
spelling is forgo, the for being what 
is called an intensive prefix, as in 
Jorbid, forlorn. 

there is one shamed, &c., there 
is one overthrown who will lose no 
reputation thereby, as he has never 
yet gained any victory, or made any 
name for himself. Gracious here 
means highly esteemed, honoured. 
119. out of suits with fortune, 
no longer among those who follow 
in fortune's train; hence unlucky, 
unfortunate. 

love so suddenly. Love at “first 
sight” is a central idea of the play, 
illustrated in several characters. 
120. subtle, cunning. 

doom, judgment, sentence. 

irrevocable, not to be recalled or 
altered. 

habited, dressed. 3 

Ganymede, the name of a beauti- 
ful Trojan youth whom Zeus made 
the cup-bearer of the gods. 3 

Aliena, a name adopted by Celia, 


terpbahlyitith peferengota her state 
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as an exile, or hor alienation from 
her father. 
121. happy, apt, well suited to 
their circumstances, 
could find in his heart, felt 
strongly inclined. 
disgrace his man’s apparel, &c., 
show herself no man, though dressed 
as one, by crying like a woman. 
the weaker vessel. Sce 1 Peter, 
ni. 7, whero a man’s wife is called 
“the weaker vessel”. 
love, gratitude. 
entertainment, food and lodgings. 
poor entertainment, wretched 
accommodation and coarse and in- 
sullicient food. 
shepherd and shepherdess, terms 
used in pastoral poetry of all pea- 
sants, and therefore in a semi-pas- 
toral drama applicable to any in 
rustic garb. 
122. this manner, the following 
manner. 
on his blessing. In this sense 
on denotes a pledge or engagement. 
It means that not till Oliver gave 
the required promise did his father 
give him his blessing, and that if he 
failed to fulfil his promise he would 
| forfeit it. , 
| dignity, the honourable and high 
position. 
set on, urged, induced. 
memory, living image—some- 
thing that recalls to mind anything 
out of sight or lost. 
fond, anxious, desirous of. There 
“is probably in this passage a com- 
bination of this meaning with the 
meaning usually attached to fond 
in Shakspeare, “silly or foolish”. 
“Why were you so resolutely bent 
on overcoming, and why were you 
so silly as to overcome?” 
Your praise, i.e. men’s praiso of 
you has reached your brother too 
soon. 2 
123, thrifty hire, my wages which 
I have carefully laid by. 
the service of a younger mau, 
serve you as well as a younger man 
could. 
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Constant servico, &c., the con- 
stancy or fidelity of servants in the 
olden times. 

for the fashion, able to suit or 
fit yourself to the meaner ways of 
these times. 

youthful, earned in youth. 

both our, of both of us. 

canopy, a covering over a person's 
tat 

put up his sw ut it 

back in its scabbard. pid 
_ melancholy boughs, boughs that 
inspire with feelings of gloom and 
depression. The notion that plants, 
aud more especially trees, felt joy 
and grief, love and hate, was very 
common in early times, and man 
stories were told to prove their 
power of showing these feelings. 

lose and neglect, forget, suffer 
utterly to vanish from the mind. 

creeping, crawling, moving slowly 
or feebly. 

knolled, rung, tolled. 

human, gentle, friendly. 

seen better days, been in better 
circumstances. Note the literary 
device by which the phrases of Or- 
lando's speech are repeated, with 
due modifications, by the Duke. 
The repetition has the effect both 
of charm and of impressiveness. For 
a notable example sec Paradise Lost, 
iv. 611-56. 

engendered, has given rise to, be- 

tten. ` : 

take of, share in. 

125. sonnet, properly a short 
poem of fourteen lines, with the 
thymes arranged according to a 
fixed plan; here it means any short 
love pocm. : 
noble condescension, gracious 
and kindly assumption of equality 
with him, and of interest in his 
fortunes. A 
dignified deportment, serious- 
ness and propriety of behaviour. 

archness, roguishness. x 

ode, a poem written in praise of 
some person or thing. _ 

elegy, a poem expressing sorrow 
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or grave reflection. The three 
terms, sonnet, ode, elegy, are here 
used without exact intention. 
126. talked over, repeated. 
secret jest. The jest or merri- 
ment consisted in the ironical situa- 
tion which gave the one complete 
advantage over the other. 
came of royal lineage, 
descended from kings. 
couching, lying in wait. 
was almost tempted. Shak- 
py sale ‘characters are always 
thoroughly lifelike. To return good 
for evil is a “counsel of perfection” 
very hard to follow, so we are 
shown the natural struggle of good 
and evil. In the end, as always in 
Shakspeare, good triumphs, and 
the hero issues from the struggle 
a better man. The rescue of his 
elder brother is a complete de- 
parture from the tale in Lodge's 
novel, from which the dramatist 
drew the chief incidents, as well as 
from that in the old and somewhat 
similar Tale of Gamelyn. In both 
these stories the younger brother 
puts the elder to death. 
127. instantly fell in love, an- 
other double example of love “at 
first sight”. 
counterfeited, imitated, falsely 
represented, 


was 
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, imagined, assumed. 

128, lent a favourable ear, &c., 
received willingly his confession of 
love. | 

in sober meaning, in earnest, not 
jesting. 
129. making a jest of, &c., play- 
ing a trick on him to amuse himself 
and others, and cause Orlando to be 
laughed at. 
130. ratified the consent, con- 
firmed the permission he had given. 

felicity, happiness. 

hermit, one who had retired from 
society in order that he might lead 
a life of quiet and innocence and 
devote his whole time to religious 
contemplation. These men often 
acquired great reputation for holi- 
ness, were worshipped as saints, and 
exercised in many cases a most ex- 
traordinary influence. ` 

relinquishing, giving up. 

religious house, monastery. 

newly-conceived penitence, new- 
born regret for the evil he had 
done, and desire as far as he could 
to undo it. 

opportunely, in the very nick of 
time. Compare the restoration of 
fortune in the Merchant and in the 
Tempest, in all which cases the 
poetry of comedy claims the right 
to go beyond probability. 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 


The romance story in this play is f doubt the main story on which most 
of the rest depends, but it is hardly poetic or romantic, and the best that 
can be said is that all is well that ends well. The play is redeemed by the 
brilliancy of the under-plot or secondary story. Beatrice is at least as witty 
though not quite so charming as Rosalind. Her mind is both acute and 
vigorous, and she is high-spirited as well as proud. The artifices by which 
she and Benedick are transformed from mutual critics into mutual lovers 
combine comedy with psychological insight. Perhaps the most notable . 
thing in the play is their modification of character under circumstances; 


an effect manifestly studied by the poet here, as in Romeo and Juliet and 
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elsewhere. Don John, the villain of the piece, is a foreshadowing, a first 
glimpse or image, of Iago, more melancholy, Jess consummate, less fatal. 
Claudio’s action in the church is no doubt dramatic, but little pleasure is 
to be derived from brutal injury even though virtuously intended. The 
subsequent acceptance of him without atonement may be regarded as a 
vindication of the lady, but to modern ears it suggests that the funda- 
mental rights of women were not yet recognized or even dreamt of. Hero 
is the first of Shakspeare's deeply injured women; and her name may have 
been remembered when at the close he sketched Hermione in The Winter's 
fale. The comic characters of the play, the amusing and ludicrous watch- 
men, Dogberry and Verges, are again of Shakspeare's creation. They aid 
the solution of the mystery and the rectification of events. 

The play was printed in quarto in 1600. It was not known to Meres in 
1598. It has affinities with Romeo and Juliet (published 1597) in the 
similarity of the friars, in the effervescence of wit, in a contrasted study of 
two young persons led into love. There are also verbal resemblances to 
Henry IV (1597). Such considerations, and the absence of the reflective 
element shown in 4s You Like Jt, make the latter half of 1598 its probable 


date. 


132. Messina, a city in Sicily, 


on the strait of the same name 


between the island and Italy. 
sprightly sallies, lively and 
mirthful flashes of wit. 
going forward, going on. 


matter of mirth, a subject for 


mirth, 
acquaintance. Used, as it often 
is, as a plural. 
still, always. 
marks, pays attention to, takes 
notice of. 
rattle-brain, one who says what- 
ever comes into his head. 
free, unceremonious, heedless. 
flippant, talking heedlessly, with- 
out seriousness. 
133, raillery, good-humoured 
mockery or banter. A 
Lady Disdain. A personifica- 
tion; disdainful lady. ere 
jangling, wrangling, showing dis- 
cord. 
approved, proved, made evident. 
jester, a professional fool, a per- 
son of quick wit kept by great men 
for their diversion. 
sarcasm, a bitter jest. 5 
imputation, charge, accusation. 


buffoonery, making jests such as 
a jester makes. 

humorous dialogue, whimsical 
conversation. 

pleasant-spirited, having a mind 
inclined to mirth and jests. Plea- 
sant was often used in the sense of 
jocular, facetious. 

were, would be. 

matching ... together, making 
a match or iage between. 

projected, intended or desired to 
be brought about, - 

affect, to love, be in love with, 
have affection for. 
134. delicate, delicious, connected 
with pleasure. 

pting, putting in mind, re- 


“minding. 


endowments, faculties of mind, 
natural gifts. 

celebration, performance of the 
ceremony. 

whim, sudden fancy, caprice. 

do any modest office, perform 
any service not requiring the doing 
of anything immodest. 

to help to, to help to get. 

began their operations, set to 
work. 
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station, stand, position. 

could not choose but hear, could 
not help hearing. 

Signior, Italian Signor, lord. 
135. nor I neither. We should 
now say nor J either. The double 
negative was formerly in frequent 
use. 

exceeding, exceedingly, very. 

motioned, made a sign. 

Sits the wind in that corner? 
does the wind blow from that 
quarter? is that what is going on? 

to reason, to talk, discourse, 
without any notion of arguing or of 
drawing logical conclusions. 

requited, returned, repaid. 
argument, proof. 

By this day. A slight oath. 

tartness, sharpness of language. 
136. goget. We should now say 
go to get. 

picture, likeness, portrait. 

parlour. Of the same origin as 
the French parler, to talk; a talk- 
ing-room, the general sitting-room 
in a house, now usually called the 
drawing-room. 

minions, favourites, particularly 
of a king or great person. 

I warrant, I undertake, guarantee. 

presently, immediately. This is 
generally the sense in Shakspeare. 

alley, a path with trees on both 
sides, as an arcade. 

lapwing, a bird of the plover 
family, which, when it fears danger, 
runs with its head down to escape 
notice. 

conference, conversation. 

coy, shy, watchful so as not to he 
caught. 

entirely, with unmixed feelings, 
sincerely, completely. 

made sport of it, mocked at it. 

how wise soever, howsoever or 
however wise. 

rarely, finely, excellently. 

featured, formed, shaped; not 
referring to the face only, but to 
the - general make of the body. 
Feature was often used in the sense 
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carping, finding fault, censuring, 
137. name, reputation, fame. 

“What fire is in my ears?” So 
we speak of something heard making 
one’s cars tingle. 

requite you, make you a return 
or reward. 

reverse, a turning from good to 
bad, unfortunate change. f 

half-brother. Shakspeare's utter 
villains are persons that feel them- 
selves at a disadvantage by birth. 
Thus Edmund is a half-brother of 
Edgar, Richard III is a younger 
son and deformed, &c. 

paid his court to, was courting, 
wooing. 
138. to compass, to gain, obtain. 

imprudent, not taking thought 
for her good name. 

in the congregation, before the 
people assembled to see the mar 
Tiage. 

to- expose her, to make (what 
he thought) her true character 
known. 

ANRI, See note on Othello, p. 

18. 
80 wide, so wide of the mark, so 
mistakenly. 

gone about, taken steps, used 
means. 

link, join, unite (in marriage). 
139. grieved, aggrieved, having 2 
grievance. 

nuptial, a marriage. Nuptials is 
now always used. 

heart-struck, struck to the heart 
(with agony). 

blushing shames, blushes caused 
by shame (at being accused). 

belie, give the lie to, show to be 
false. 
maiden truth, her honour as a 
(virtuous) maid. x : 

my reading, the knowledge that 
I have gained from books. í 

calling,. profession; that is, his 
sacred character as a priest. 

biting, causing pain, grievous, 
poignant. . 

accused of, accused of conversing 
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yesternight, the night of yester- 
day, last night. 

refuse, disown, cast off. 
140. monument, a tomb, sepulchre. 
See note on Romeo and Julict, p. 20. 
; appertain to, belong to, are fitting 
or. 

into his imagination, into his 
mind as he remembers the past and 
imagines what might have been, 
Compare the fulfilment on p. 142: 
“the memory of his beloved Hero's 
image...” 

slander, bad report, ill repute. 

idea, the image in the mind of 
something remembered. 

had interest in, had a part in, 
had tc do with. 

advise, prevail upon by counsel, 
persuade; not merely, as now, to 
try to prevail upon or induce. 

might, could. J/ay often occurs 
in this sense in Shakspeare. 

right her, do her right, avenge 
her wrongs and restore her reputa- 
tion. 

nor I deny nothing. We should 
now say nor do I deny anything. 
141. scorned, mocked, derided. 

a proper saying! a fine thing to 
say! ironical. 

for Claudio's sake, for the sake 
of being revenged on'Claudio. The 
sense is different in for my sake 
just below. 

courtesies, bows. Now said only 
of a woman. 

on your soul, as you hope that 
your soul will be saved. x 

a dear account, one involving a 
large sum; meaning that he would 
make Claudio pay dearly for what 
he had done. 

answer, to pay for, atone for; to 
answer with their swords, to give 
eatisfaction for by fighting with him. 


oUt 


must have accepted, would have 
had to accept. 

fortune, issue. 

magistrate. In the play it is 
Dogberry, the constable, with his 
men, who brings in Borachio. Ma- 
gistrate formerly meant any officer 
of Government. 
142. on the minds. We should 
rather say in. 

rare semblance, beautiful like- 
ness, that means “in which”. 
_ like iron, like a sword, pierc- 
ingly. 

enjoined him, laid upon him, a 
pointed him to PT LN Fe 

regarding, respecting, holding 
sacred, z 

Ethiop, an Ethiopian, 4 native of 
Ethiopia, a country in Africa which 
included the modorn Abyssinia aud 
some neighbouring countries; a 
black. It 1s a Greek word meaning 
a person with a sunburnt face. 

discover, distinguish, discern. 

your other wife, the wife you 
were to have married at the other 
wedding. 
143. but while, only while. 

her slander, the disgrace which 
she had undergone. 

demur, objection. 

challenging her with her love, 
insisting that she felt it, therefore 
claiming her. 

false jest, a witty device, involv- 
ing fictitious assertions. _ 

a consumption, a wasting disease. 

brave, fine, capital. 

disappointment, bringing to noth- 
ing, making of no effect. As the 
play is a comedy, the villain receives 
no punishment of an external kind, 
except in the mirth and triumph 
that follow the defeat of his de- 


signs. 
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A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM 


In this dramatic poem very varied materials are blended into wonderful 
harmony. The occasion and framework are supplied by the marriage of 
Theseus, the legendary king of Athens, under whom some think Shakspeare 
has portrayed a great English noble. 'Ihe'pairs of lovers whose peculiarly 
troubled history is the main story, illustrate the old proverb that the “course 
of true love never did run smooth”. ‘The fairies come from the East to 
bless the royal marriage, but their mischief-maker Puck, by his blundering 
recklessness, is the author of much semi-comical misery. The mechanics, 
of whom the most self-assertive, Bottom, is a masterpiece, train themselves 
to join-in the festivities, and ludicrously perform before the Duke the inter- 
lude of Pyramus and Thisbe. The materials of the play are thus gathered 
from different ages of history and ranks of society; they include prosaic 
realism and poetic fiction; but all are harmonized and unified by triumphant 
romantic genius. The play contains elements of allegory and symbolism, 
and possibly of satire. The most obvious fiction is the love juice, by which 
objective device the poet affects to account for the capriciousness and. 
irrationality often shown by lovers. The waywardness of impulse is re- ` 
vealed in its true character when it is imputed to a magic juice and the 
genselessness of a clownish elf. Otherwise the fairies are fair imagina- 
tions, innocent and serviceable, impersonations of the flowers and finer 
forces of nature. Oberon, their king, is a controlling and benignant 
spirit. 

The play is of early date (1591-4), when Shakspeare’s mind was more 
given to imaginative poetry than to dramatic characterization; but it must 
have been reproduced, with revisions, in 1600, in which year the two quartos 
were published. In particular the part of Theseus, which is written in the 
grand style, and contains the poet’s finest sentence on poetic art, must have 
been then revised. On account of the fairy scenes this is the most lyrical 
of Shakspeare's plays. 


144, Athens. Athens is the cap- 
ital and largest city of Greece. 
Though the scene of this story is 
laid in the neighbourhood of Athens, 
the whole surroundings are distinc- 
tively English. 

was empowered to cause her to 
be put to death. The laws of Solon 
gave fathers this power in Athens. 

refractory, unwilling to obey. 

Theseus, the chief legendary hero 
of Attica, was the son of Ægeus, 
King of Athens. Among his tin 

i 
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otaur, the war with the Amazons, 
and the cutting off of Medusa’s 
head. After his death he was wor- 
shipped, like Hercules, as a demi- 


duke of Athens. In 1205 A.D. 
Athens was captured by the Latin 
crusaders. The lordship of Athens 
was held by its founder, Otho de la 
Roche, first as a dependency of the 
kingdom of Thessalonika and after- 
wards of the empire of Romania. By 
the grant of St. Lewis of France its 


ruler took the title of Duke, and the 
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Duchy continued to exist till it was 
conquered by the Turks, 1456-60, 
It was therefore quite natural for 
Shakspeare and his audience to think 
of this ducal and feudal Athens as 
the place where the events narrated 
had happened. 

i arent Fairies, imaginary pines 
tive bein ing extraordi: 
powers. Ethe belief in elves aa 
fairies was during the Middle Ages 
very widespread. 

Oberon. Oberon is the name given 
to the king of the fairies by Spenser, 
by Greene, and in the old French 
romance of Huon of Bordeaux. 
Chaucer calls the king Pluto, and 
the queen Proserpine. 

Titania. Shakspeare found this 
pretty and appropriate name used in 
Ovid as a synonym of Diana, with 
whom the queen of the fairies is 
identified by several other writers. 

sprites, a form of “spirits”. 

were, began, set to. The jealousy 
of Oberon jwidens the scope of the 
play, which largely turns on this 
passion. 

fairy elves, little fairies. Elf is 
a northern word which came to be 
identified with the Romance fay or 
fairy. Oberon was said to be three 
fect high. The elves here are mea- 
sured by inches. 
` changeling; fairies were supposed 
to steal babies. The name change- 
ling is usually applied to the miser- 
able, pining being left by them in 
place of the healthy child they had 
stolen. ‘Here it is applied to the 
stolen child. $ 
146. forsworn, vowed to give up, 
renounced. 

injury, an affront. iol 

Puck, a mischievous spirit, known 
as Robin Goodfellow, Will-o'-the- 
‘Wisp, &c., is the jester and personal 
attendant of Oberon, the king of the 
fairies. Sasar 

knavish, full of mischievous 
pranks. The pranks that follow are 
taken from old superstitious beliefs. 

dancing his fantastic shape, 
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making whatever strange form he 
had for the time taken ie up and 
down. The ability to assume what 
form he pleased was one which Puck 
specially delighted in exercising. 

swains, peasants and villagers. 

copper, the vessel in which the 
wort or extract of malt is boiled 
along with the hops in the manu- 
facture of ale; or it may here mean 
the mashing machine or kettle in 
which the wort is extracted from 
the malt. 

comfortable, here in the sense of 
comforting, warming, social. 

crab, i.e. crab apple. 

goody, a name given to an old or 
oldish woman of the poorer class. 

gossips, chattering or talkative 
old women; originally the word 
meant a godfather or godmother, . 
hence a friendly neighbour. 

wasted, passed, spent. 

Love in Idleness, the common 
pansy. Many of the common names 
for the pansy treat it as an emblem 
of boy-and-girl love. 

dote on, be foolishly fond of. 
147. busy, meddlesome. 

another charm, another juice 
with magical properties. 

to his heart, with all his heart. 

dexterously, cleverly and cor- 
rectly; literally, with the right 
hand. 

woodbine, or honeysuckle, so 
named because it binds itself round 


trees. . 

eglantine, the sweetbrier. 

coverlet, the uppermost cover of 
a bed. 

enamelled, with a smooth, glossy 
surface of various colours. 
148. clamorous, noisy. Compare: 
“The obscure bird Clamoured the 
livelong night” (Macbeth, ii. 3. 64). 

double tongue, forked tongue. 
The tongue of many of the snakes 
is divided through a part of its 
length. 

newts and blind-worms. These 
are harmless animals, but were not 
always considered so, “Eye to 
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newt and ... blind-worm’s sting” 
are among the materials that were 
mixed in the witches’ cauldron 
(Macbeth, iv. 1. 14). 

Philomel, a name for the night- 
ingale. It was believed that Philo- 
mela, an unhappy Athenian princess, 
was transformed into a nightingale, 
and in that shapecontinued to mourn 
her fate. ` 

enjoined them, enjoined on them, 
commanded them to perform. 

soft moss, soft grassy lawn. 
149. scorned, taunted, derided. 

gentleness, chivalry. 

. 150. once, at one time. 
schoolday, belonging to the time 
when we were together at school. 
sampler, a piece of needlework 
laboriously wrought out after some 
pattern, 
151. kingofshadows. Thefairies 
belong to the night, and are unsub- 
stantial creatures, but it seems likely 
that the title is due to identifying 
Oberon with Pluto, the ruler of the 
shades. See note on È 145. 

Counterfeit each, &c., imitate or 
mimic the voice of cach so closely 
that the other will follow it, think- 
ing it that of his enemy. 

vexatious dream, nightmare. 
Note the title of the play. 
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About this, go or proceed about 
this, do this. The verb of motion 
is frequently omitted with a prepo- 
sition. 

clown. This is Bottom, the 
weaver, chief of the tradesmen who 
were preparing an interlude for the 
royal wedding. 

152, rate, kind or order, 
gambol, dance and skip about, 
cut capers to amuse him. 
humble-bee, one of a species of 
large humming bees. 

overflown, drowned. 

153. shall seek. Note that the 
relative pronoun is omitted. 

wind, enfold. 

nap, sleep. 

perfectly reconciled, become 
thoroughly good friends again; the 
cause of jealousy being removed. - 
154. prevail upon, persuade, in- 
duce by argument, 

to revoke, to recall, to unsay. 

sports and revels, amusements 
or games and feasting. According 
to the play the fairies arrived from 
the East to bless the wedding of 
Theseus and his Amazon-gucen Hip- 
polyta. Theseus permits the other 
two weddings to take place at the 
same time as his own, and there is 
abundance of mirth and revelry. 


TWELFTH NIGHT : 


This play, which is known to have been acted early in 1602, was probably 
then new. It is generally regarded as the best of the comedies. The 
romantic story told in Lamb occupies only half the drama, an equal space 
being occupied by purely comic material. This comic underplot does not, 
however, injure the unity of the play or the supremacy of tho main story, 
because the scene is the same, and nearly all the characters in it are mem- 
bers of the household of the lady Olivia. Her waiting-maid Maria intends 
to secure a boisterous knight, Sir Toby Belch, who is permitted to stay with 
his rich niece. Sir Toby brings on the scene Sir Andrew Aguecheek, whom 
he feeds with delusive hopes, and at the same time fleeces, and who is finally 
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the steward, Malvolio, whose puritanic self-importance rouses hostility, in 
consequence of which the clever Maria forms a plan of subjecting him to 
ridicule by tricking him into the belief that the lady of the house desires 
to receive from him proposals of marriage. Malvolio becomes a “rare 
turkey-cock”, and is overwhelmed in heartless comedy. After this jest 
Sir Toby and Maria are married behind the scenes. Both parts of the play 
are enlivened by Feste, the Fool, not a satirical wit of the type of Touch- 
stone, but a humorist full of mirth and jollity and song. The main story 
is characterized by sentimentality (in the Duke, Olivia, and Viola), and is 
rendered comic by the confusion of the twins. The greatest advance in 
the play is in the conception of Viola. ‘The poct now passes from the domain 
of bright and sparkling wit to a type of which the distinction is deep and 
tender feeling. If Viola is allied to Julia and Portia and Rosalind of carlier 
date, she is perhaps still nearer to Imogen and the beautiful creations of the 
closing period. Shakspeare, as he grew older, came to feel that the greatest 
things pertain not to intellect but to heart and soul. 

Shakspeare at this stage looked back on his life and drew designs from 
half a dozen earlier comedies, The final product he named Twelfth Night, 
after the last day of the Christmas festivities; thus symbolizing that the 


time of mirth was over and that the work of winter must begin. 


156. Messaline, an imaginary 
locality. Capell proposed to substi- 
tute Mytilene for Messaline, which 
might thus be the same as the Aeta- 
line that occurs in Pericles (p. 177). 
The form may have been suggested 
by the name Messina, a town of 
Italy. 

great wonder. It is common 
enough to find a remarkable likeness 
between twin brothersor twin sisters, 
but it is very unusual to find a twin 
brother and sister so like that they 
cannot be known apart. 

Illyria. Like Messaline, Illyria 
must be regarded as a purely imagi- 
nary region, somewhere in Italy or 
in its neighbourhood. The actual 
Illyria is across the Adriatic, where 
Albania extends. 3 

safe. This is really an adjective 
and not an adverb. Cf. “They 
made him rich”. “They found him 
strong.” x 
157. what great ones do is the 
object of the preposition of. Great 
was a frequent epithet of nobles and 
rulers. 


having observed a fair behaviour 
in, having seen that the captain's 
actions were always those of a kindly, 
well-bred man. 

address, skill or dexterity with 
which she performed her duties. 

graceful deportment, refined and 
elegant bearing and manners. 
158. which, is equal to “and this” 
(Viola found). This is a good ex- 
ample of the co-ordinating use of 
the relative pronoun. 

affect, be drawn to, have an af- 
fection or liking for. 

owe, have, possess. 
159. A blank, that is, she had no 
history. With this her life practi- 
cally came to an cnd; the rest is 
like a sheet of paper without writing 
on it. 

worm in the bud. Comp. “As is 
the bud bit with an envious worm, 
Ere he can spread his sweet leaves 
to the air” (Romco and Juliet, i. 1. 
157); and “Why should the worm 
intrude the maiden bud?” (Zuercee, 
848). By the worm here is meant the 
cankerworm, any inscct larva that 
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destroys the buds of plants. Com- 
pare also Milton's “ As killing as the 
canker to the rose” (Lycidas, 45). 

damask, of the colour of the da- 
mask rose, blush-coloured. 

green and yellow melancholy. 
This is a very bold figure, the green- 
ness and yellowness, which are 
symptoms or results of the disease, 
being put as attributes. The green 
indicates the sickliness, and the 
yellow the grief. Of. “Wakes it 
now, to look so green and pale At 
what it did so freely?” (Macbeth, i. 
7. 37). 

Patience on a monument. This 
phrase has become proverbial. 

smiling at grief. It is contended 
that this phrase should be taken 
along with sheand notwith Patience. 
This seems very doubtful. Compare: 
“Yet thou dost look Like Patience 
gazing on king's graves, and smiling 


Extremity out o ” (Pericles, v. 
1. 138). 
evasive answer. She replied: 


“I am all the daughters of my 
father's house, And all the brothers 
too: and yet I know not”. The 
answer was strictly truthful, but the 
Duke was not at all likely to inter- 
pret it correctly. 

While they were talking, &c. Note 
that the account here given does not 
follow fbe arda of the anan in the 
play. e discussion inning: 
“Ifa lady were to love you”, and 
what follows up to this point, occur 
in the play immediately before the 
second visit to Olivia and not before 
the first. 

might not, could not. 

handmaid, maid-servant, waiting- 
woman; Maria, who in the play is 
the moving spirit in the secondary 
or comic plot. 

. element, the sky. 

cloistress, a nun, a woman who 
lives shut up in a cloister. Cloister 
is from L. claustrum, a bar, from 
claudo, I shut. 

this fine frame, such a fine nature, 
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to pay, that she pays, ur has to 


pay. . 

to a dead brother. The point of 
the Duke’s thought is much clearer 
in the play; the words he uses are 
“but to a brother”, that is, to one 
who was only a brother, and there- 
fore not nearly so dear as a husband 
or lover. 

golden shaft, The arms of Eros 
or Cupid, the god of love, consist of 
torches whichitisdangerous totouch, 
and of arrows which he carries in a 
quiver. The arrows are of two sorts: 
one, bright and golden, kindle love 
in the hearts they wound ; the other, 
blunt and heavy with lead, excite 
aversion. 

your fixed foot shall grow. 
This is a kind of hendiadys, mean- 
ing simply “you will not stir”. 

dear faith, heartfelt devotion. 
Cf. “Out of dear respect” (Henry 
VIII, v. 3. 119). 
160. seems fortified against, &c., 
denials have no effect on him; he 
refuses to accept them. Comp. “Let 
us... assail your ears, That are so 
soa against our story” (Hamlet, 
i, 1. 81). 

embassy, message. The word 
usually means a public message 
about state affairs. Or it may 
mean, ambassador. s 

out of my part, outside of or 
not contained in the part set down 
for me to play. 

comedian, actor. 

that which I play, that is, a man. 

commission, &c., charge or in- 
structions which to fulfil makes it 
needful that you should sec my face. 

cunning, skilful; Nature being 
personified. 

no copy, no likeness, i.e. no de- 
scendant. 

inventory, a detailed account, 2 
catalogue. 5 

item, likewise, again; used in 
detailed accounts. 

to praise me, to appraise or value 


Ain, DNSe Sanggan is 
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loudly, and so force it on the atten- 
tion. 

sighs of fire, sighs that proclaim 
the intensity of his love. Cf. “He 
furnaces The thick sighs from him” 
(Cymbeline, i. 6. 66). 

learned. Not quite in our sense; 
rather, having had instruction, and 
so, well educated, cultured. 

me, for myself; the ethic dative. 

willow cabin. The willow was 
considered the emblem of unhappy 
love. Cf. “I'll wear the willow gar- 
land for his sake” (3 Henry VJ, iii. 
8, 228). 

complaining sonnets on Olivia. 
In the play the passage reads: 
“Write loyal cantons of contemnéd 
love”. Complaining means lament- 
ing, plaintive. 

Echo, here personified, as in 
classical poetry. She was, however, 
supposed to inhabit a cave. 

elements, the substances of which 
all material bodies are made up. In 
ancient and medisval philosophy 
these were supposed to be four in 
number—earth, water, air, and fire. 

Fair Cruelty, for cruel beauty. 
ma is an szample of the i Sears 

lage, or transference; also oxy- 
ea ahs of the abstract for the 
concrete. The phrase is epigram- 
matic and belongs to wit. 

fast hold, &c., how deeply she 
loved him. 

maidenly reserve, modesty. Cf. 
“ A maiden never bold; Of spirit so 
still and quiet” (Othello, i. 3. 94); 
and “ Such an act That blurs the 
prace and blush of modesty” (Ham- 

t, iii. 4. 40). x 
162. spinsters, female spinners. 
This is the original meaning of the 
word; the extension of the term to 
all unmarried women is modern. 

weave their thread, make the 
bone-lace, as it was called. The 
laceworkers in some parts still k 
of “making their living out of the 
bones”, : 

with bone, with bobbins made of 
bone or ivory. 
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. cypress. The tree, with 
its dark foliage and dark, hard, 
durable wood, was looked upon as 
an emblem of mourning. Probably 
here it means a coffin of cypress 
wood, or a coffin strewed with 
cypress branches, though some hold 
that it means here cypress lawn, a 
material which when black was used 
as we use crape. 

yew. The yew isalso an emblem 
of grief. Cf. “ Lay a garland on my 
hearse of the dismal yew”, from the 
Maid's Tragedy, by Beaumont and . 
Fletcher; and “Strew on her roses, 
roses, and never aspray of yew. In 
ght she reposes. Ah, would that 

did too”, from Matthew Arnold’s 
Requiescat. 

black. The colour black is in 
Europe specially associated with 
mourning. Cf. “Black is the badge 


of hell, The hue of dungeons and the 
suit of night” (Love's r's Lost, 
iv. 3. 254). 


greet and find. These are ex- 
amples of the subjunctive mood 
used to express a wish with regard 
to the future. 

My life upon it, Cesario, Èc., 
I'd stake my life, &c. The conver- 
sation that follows here, in the 
play precedes the singing of the 
song, and is immediately followed 
by the discussion given on p. 158. 
163. than music from the 
spheres, the fabled music of the 
heavenly bodies which they gave 
forth as they revolved round our 
world (according to the old belicf— 


young and bri ] 
wit nor reason, cunning nor self- 
control. 

No sooner, &c. In the play, 
Viola, having left Olivia's house 
after declaring her resolve never to 
love any woman, is followed by a 
servant and brought back. It is on 
leaving after this third interview 
that the events here recorded take 
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place. The rejected suitor is Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek, who is made a 
tool and fool by Sir Toby Belch. 
164. with, from or on account of. 
seeking. This is the gerund. 

amazed, bewildered, confounded. 
At this point a new Comedy of 
Errors begins. 

of comfort, comforted. Cf. “Be 
of good cheer. Itis I, be not afraid” 
(St. Mark, vii, 50). 

"165. no wonder, it was no wonder, 
not strange that. The passage is 
elliptical. 

who happened to arrive. The 
clown had been sent by the Lady 
Olivia after Cesario, and mistaking 
Sebastian for him, insisted on his 
going with him to the house of his 
mistress. 

surprised at, &c. In the play he 
is represented as saying to himself: 
“Or I am mad, or else this is a 
dream”. 
166. well approved, thought that 
it was a very fortunate thing for 
him. 

ripe for mischief. In the play 
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the words uscd are “ripe in mis- 
chief”, i.e. arrived at a point where 
they must be carried out by inflict- 
ing injury, that is, taking ven. 
geance. 
167. my Cesario. My expresses. 
affection, and also implies a claim 
that Cesario is no longer subject 
to the Duke but is at home in the 
house of Olivia. 

treasure, that is, the Lady Olivia. 

as he called Viola. What the 
Duke said was: “O thou dissem- 
bling cub! what wilt thou be When 
time hath sowed a grizzle on thy 
case?” 

habit, dress, 
168. riddles. Viola's sayings 
often suggested meanings that were 
not fully expressed or understood. 

like to me, that is, as well as you 
loved me. 

so much beneath, &c. Note that 
this phrase is to be taken with 
service. 

‘making over, &c., transferring. 

to perform is gerund infini- 
tive. 


PERICLES, PRINCE OF TYRE 


This is the first play produced after the period of the great tragedies, 
and it marks a new stage. It was published in 1609 and probably acted 
in 1608. In that year the story was the subject of a novel by Wilkins. In 
the preceding year, 1607, a second edition had been published of Twine's 
Pattern of Painful Adventures, in which the story is told. The story excited, 
interest and the play was highly popular. It is the first of four dramas now 
known as romances. They agree with the comedies in having happy end- 
ings, but they are just saved from tragedy. Pericles is the dramatization 
of a story of adventures, and of varied experiences in suffering, rather than 
a designed and compacted drama. The play is not of uniform excellence. 
The earlier Acts are inferior and apparently in a more antiquated style. 
It contains rhyming prologues (spoken by the old poet Gower, who had told 
the tale two centuries before) and dumb shows—un-Shakspearian things. 
Consequently it is supposed that there was a joint author. Either this, or 


the original form was written by Shakepeare in hja youth for Dryden, says 


NOTES 
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that Pericles was Shakspeare's first creation. It has been suggested that 
Shakspeare’s part forms a complete whole of which the subject is Marina., 
This is very doubtful, and docs not seem supported by analogy. Shak- 
spearian authorship might be proved from the fact that ideas and motives 
of it reappear in the three “romances” that follow. And there are great 
lines and greater scenes. In the power of evoking decp strong feeling 
nothing surpasses the scenes in which Pericles discovers and recovers his 
lost daughter and lost wife. In the pathos of domestic reunion Shakspcare 
touches deeper chords than are struck in the saddest tragedy 


169. Tyre, the most important 
and celebrated city of Phcenicis, 
a country on the coast of Syria, 


bounded on the east by Mount: 


Lebanon. In ancient times Tyre 
was a formidable naval power. 
It was captured by Alexander the 
Great after an obstinate resistance 
in 332 B.c., and after passing through 
a variety of good and evil fortune, 
finally lost its prosperity on the 
conquest of Syria by the Ottoman 
Turks in 1516. 

Antiochus, the wicked Emperor 
of Greece. In the play Antiochus 
appears as King of Antioch, and in 
the romance on which the play is 
based as “Antiochus the Great, 
who was the first founder of Antioch, 
the most famous Citty in all Syria”. 
Antioch was in fact founded in 300 
B.C, by Seleucus Nicator, an earlier 
king of Syria, and is believed to 
have been called after the name of 
the founder's father. It lay near 
the mouth of the River Orontes, in 
the angle where the southern coast 
of Asia Minor and the coast of 
Phanicia meet. Greece seems here 
used of that wider Greece which 
had been conquered by Alexander 
and was dominated by Greek ideas 
and culture. Seleucus, who oc- 
cupicd Babylon in 312 B.C, was 
reckoned the founder of a Syro- 
. Macedonian empire. 3 

minister, a person appointed by 
a sovereign to conduct state affairs. 

Tharsus, more commonly spelt 
Tarsus, the chief city of Cilicia, in 
Asia Minor. It lay in a fertile 


plain on the River Cydnus, which 
was navigable from the sea up to 
the city. 

store of, abundance of, a large 
supply of. 

emissaries, persons sent forth to 
effect some pu! e 
170. Pentapolis. Thisseems to be 
an imaginary land. Cyrenaica, a 
district of North Africa, of which 
Cyrene was the most celebrated city, 
was known also by the name Penta- 
polis; but this can hardly be tho 
country which is here meant. 

tournament, a martial sport, 
common in the Middle Ages, in 
which knights on horseback fought 
with each other, using lances and 
swords, 

making one, being one, taking 
his place. 

to repair myself, to restore my 
fortunes. After myself supply with. 

still, always. 

presently, at once, immediately. 
So present, immediate, p. 181. 


especial, special. 
171. well learned, well taught; 


and so, skilful. In Elizabethan 
English lcarn sometimes means 
“teach”. 

impatient of, not patient in re- 
gard to, no longer willmg to endure. 

matter of, a matter of, a thing 
causing. 

element: referring to the sub- 
stances called clements, sup) 
to be four in number—earth, water, 
air, and fire—of which everything 
in nature was believed to be made 


Up. 
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172. charge, something given to 
one to take charge of. 

blusterous, tempestuous, stormy. 

had never babe, never did babe 
have. 

your condition, the condition of 
your life, your fortune. 

chiding, noisy, tumultuous. 

to herald you into, to unnounce 
your coming into. 


recompense, to make up for, be " 


an equivalent to, 

must overboard, must go, be put, 
overboard. 

works high, is working itself up 
so as to be stormy, is rising in 
high waves. 

hallowed, with due funcral rites. 

monument, a tomb, sepulchre. 
See note on Romeo and Juliet, 
p. 29. 

overwhelm, flow over. Humming 
is a notable epithet describing the 
sound of the sea. 

suddenly, quickly,speedily. There 
is no notion of unexpectedness, as 
there is in the present use of the 
word. 

say a priestly farewell, &c., that 
is, he intended to take the place of 
a priest and say funeral prayers over 
the body. 
173. at careful nursing, in the 
hands of those who would nurse it 
carefully. 

Ephesus. See note on The Comedy 

of Errors, p. 76. 
* admiring, wondering, marvelling. 

accident, an occurrence, event. 

a heart that... cracks. We 
generally say breaks. a, 

cordials, reviving medicines. 

amazed, bewildered, terrified. 

give her air, stand asido and 
allow the air to reach her. 

entranced, in a trance or swoon. 

to blow into life, to bloom like a 
flower and come to life. h 
174. her fate, (the story) of what 
had befallen her. 

shipped at sea, put on board a 
ship and taken to sea. 

vestal 


Aey, tingdressadinlvtestal, ollectii. toignincs By 
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a woman consecrated to a god or 
goddess. 

devout exercises, holy practices, 

Marina. Formed from the Latin 
marinus, marine, mare, the sen. 

I must charge your charity 
with her, Iam compelled to burden 
your kindness with the charge of 


er. 
the infant of your care, my 
infant for which you are to care, 
175. to my respect, in my re- 
gard, in my eyes. 
to tke end of generation, till 
there shall be no more generating, 
till the end of the world; or, till my 
race be extinct. 
grace, favour, kindness. 
like one immortal, like a Divine 
Being. 
by reason that, because. 
untoward, not ensily taught or 
guided. 
176. encompass, accomplish, 
bring about. 
marigold, a herb with fragrant 
leaves and yellow or bright flowers. 
summer day. Day was formerly 
used to denote any space of time, 
the extent being defined by accom- 
panying words. Thus seven ycars' 
day, the space of seven years; and 
here summer day, summertime. The 
meaning is, as long as these flowers 
can be obtained. 
how now? what is this? what is 
the meaning of this? 
chance, happen. 
paragon, a model or perfect ex- 
ample; and so, anything of very 
great excellence. 
177. boatswain, an inferior ship's 
officer who calls the crew to duty. 
commission, the business 
committed to me. i 
to reason on, to talk about, dis- 
cuss. 
Metaline, properly (and in the 
play) Mytilene, the chief city of 
bos, an island in the Aegean 
Sea. 
178. memory, something which 
wamak or me- 


NOTES 


mento. Marina he expected to be 
a memorial of Thaisa. 
179. three months. The con- 
text does not require more than 
one day. But in most, if not all, 
of Shakspeare’s plays there is a 
condition known as “double time”, 
The period “three months” shows 
the melancholy in a grave aspect. 
So in the Twelfth Night the events 
which, from the dramatic point of 
view, occupy two or three days, are 
yet said to occupy three mont! 

just to prolong his grief, just 
enough to keep him alive and enable 
him to indulge in grief. 

distemper, a morbid or disordered 
state of mind. 

the main, the chief matter, prin- 
cipal thing. 

all hail! hail! salutations wish- 
ing health. In Hail, Diana! p. 182, 
the word is used merely as a respect- 
ful form of address. 
« gallant, goodly, noble. 

no better choice, no better wife 
to choose. 

wayward, strangely unfortunate. 
180. estate, state, condition, rank. 

Report, disclose, tell. Now gene- 
rally used only of a more or less 
formal communication, or of' the 
communication of intelligence which 
one has obtained. 

from wrong to injury, from one 
wrong or injury to another. 

opened, disclosed, told. 

of my endurance, of what I have 
endured. 2 

kings’ graves, the supreme illus- 
tration of the weakness or mortality 
of man. 
, smiling Extremity out of act, so 
smiling that Extremity, that is cx- 
tremity of evil fortune, loses the 
power of action. Pericles contrasts 
the happiness of the girl with his 
own subjection to sorrow. 
181. overbear the shores of my 
mortality, rush like a sea over the 
boundaries of my mortal existence, 
overwhelm my life. 
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as she should have been, &c., 
as she would have been if Dionysia 
had had her will. 

either sent... or... deceived. 
This is loosely expressed. Sent 
applies to the music, deceived to 
Pericles. 

the music of the spheres. The 
spheres were spherical transparent 

ells supposed to be placed round 
the earth and to carry the heavenly 
bodies with them as they revolved. 
Their revolution was fabled to pro- 
duce a musical sound. Shakspeare 
frequently refers to this music, the 
classic instance being in the fifth 
Act of the Merchant of Venice, 
where he adds that we cannot hear 
it on account of this “muddy ves- 
ture of decay”, the body. Here in 
Pericles he leads us to a scene of 
transcendent rapture in which the 
spirit nearly bursts the bodily bonds 
and is able to catch some strains of 
the celestial music. 

cross, to contradict. 

182. declare, to unfold, make 
known; without any notion of 
emphasis or formality. 

silver bow. Diana, being a hun- 
tress goddess, was represented with 
a bow. The silver bow typifies also. 
the crescent moon, Diana being the 
goddess of the moon. 

agreed. Before this word supply 
he, that is, Pericles. 2 

respected. Used not guite in 
the usual modern sense; rather in 
an older shade of meaning, to cs- 


teem, value. 

amazement, bewilderment, per- 
lexity. Ker 
iss be buried . . . This line 


may have ted Milton's “ Im- 
paradised in ono another's arms". 
oblations, sacrifices, offerings. 
184. affiance, betroth. 
by another’s wrong, by wrong 
done to another. j 
proportionable to, suited to, fit- 
ting. 


intentional, intended, purposed. 
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THE WINTER'S TALE 


The freedom of romantic art is again shown in that here, as in Pericles, 
a child born in the first part of the play is married at the end. But in The 
Winter's Tale there is a detinitely marked division, and the two parts are 
more clearly separated by a long interval. The play turns on the insane 
passion of jealousy. ‘The chief characters of interest are the sufferer, 
Hermione (to be compared with Katharine in Henry VIII), whom Shak- 
speare, contrary to Greene's novel and in accordance with his new creative 
mood, preserves ulive; and the daughter, Perdita, whose story is highly 
romantic and introduces the pastoral clement with love of the beauty of 
nature. Shakspeare has added Paulina, and the story of the statue, and 


other details, including the humorous rogue Autolycus. 
The play was acted at the Globe Theatre, 15th May, 1611. 


185. ungratified, not granted to 
him, not given effect to. 

present, introduce, make known. 

loving embassies, sendings of 
ambassadors with assurances and 
tokens of love. 

recommended . . . to the queen's 
particular attention, begged her to 
look upon (him) with special favour. 

to have his felicity quite com- 
pleted, to be in a state of perfect 
happiness. 

pranks, tricks, freaks. 
` joined her entreaties to his, 
joined with him in entreating. 
186. ungovernable, not to be con- 
trolled. 

entertained, had in his mind. 

foundation in truth, fact to jus- 
tify it. 5 

Mamillus. The name is more 
commonly written Mamillius, as in 
the Folio; but in the List of Actors 
appended to the play in the Folio 
Mamillus occurs, probably by acci- 
dent, and in this form the name 
appears in some of the older edi- 
tions. No doubt the Lambs used 
one of these editions. 

pined away by slow degrees, grew 
thin and weak little by little. 

oracle, a sacred place at which 
answers, supposed to be divinely 


inspired, wereng Let Bon WakrigastRTC 


priestess to enquirers seeking infor- 
mation or guidance. The word is 
used below for the answer of an 
oracle. 

Delphos, evidently meaning the 
oracle of Apollo at Delphi, the most 
celebrated of the oracles of ancient: 
Grecce. It was finally silenced by 
the Emperor Theodosius, who reigned 
A.D. 379-95. In the play (see the 
beginning of Act III, Sc. 1), as in 
the novel on which the play is 
founded, Delphos is spoken of as an 
island; but Delphi was not on an 
island, but on the mainland of 
Greece, near the shore of an inleé 
running into the northern coast of 
the Gulf of Corinth. Perhaps there 
was confusion with Delos, the sacred 
island in the /Egean Sea, in which 
Leto was fabled to have given birth 
to Apollo and Artemis ; but we hear 
of no regular oracle at Delos. 

187. 
standing that. 

spirited remonstrances, boldly 
uttered reasons urged against the 
king's conduct. 

aggravated, 

ater. 

upon its helpless innocence, upon 
it because it was helpless and had 
done no wrong. 


increased, 


llecOBrBBI RARE LAP desar dh Pip. 


notwithstanding, notwith- / 


made — 


188. scaled up, in order that the 
contents might not be known before 
the proper time. 

that which is lost. Referring to 
the baby which the king had ordered 
to be cast away. 

would give no credit to, would 
put no faith in. 

use means for her recovery, try 
to bring her back to life. 

repentant grief, grief caused by 
his repentance, 

the coast of Bohemia. Bohemia 
is an inland country, and has no 
seacoast. Shakspeare was content 
to take his geography from the novel 
on which he worked. We read there 
that Egistus “sayled into Bohemia”, 
and that Egistus and his companions 
“ got to the sea-shoare, where ... 

king their leave of Bohemia, they 
went aboord ”. 
189. Perdita. Feminine of the 
Latin perditus, lost. è 

obscurely intimating, telling, but 
not in clear words. 

untoward, unfortunate, un- 
happy. $ 
he left that part of the country. 
There seems to be no ground in the 
play for this statement. There (Act 
IV; Sc. 2) the king evidently speaks 
of the shepherd as having grown 
from poverty to riches in ‘the same 
place. 

herds of sheep, moro properly 
flocks, But the term “shepherd” 
shows the original usage of herd 
as a keeper of sheep as well as 
cattle. 

any other, anything else. 

natural graces, sweet and lovely 
thourhis and deeds, not taught, but 
hers by nature. 2 

deportment, way of carrying onc- 
self, bearing, behaviour. 
190. the feast of sheep-shearing, 
a feast held every year at the time 
the sheep were shorn. 

going forward, going on. 

making, being made. 

the green, the lawn, the grassy 
ground, 
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ribands. More comm t 
ribbons. only spelt 
toys, trifles, knick-knacks. 
curds and cream, milk made solid 
and caten with cream. So the queen 
Of curds and cream, the gucen of 
milkmaids. 
there is not a kiss to choose 
which loves the other best, you 
cannot say that the love which one 
feels is more by the valuc of a kiss 
than that which the other feels. 
Shall bring him, shall bring to 
him as her husband by way of 
marriage portion or dowry, that is, 
the goods which a husband gets with 
his wife. 
How, now! what is this? what is 
the meaning of this? 
takes off your mind from, keeps 
you from thinking of. - 
love, sweetheart. 
191. prizes not, does not regard, 
sets no value on. 
profess, make a solemn declara- 
tion of. 
mark our contract, be a witness 
to our engagement, sanction it by 
your presence. 
discovering himself, uncovoring 
himself, removing his disguise, that 
is, his hat or something covering up 
his face. a 
to contract himself to, to pro- 
mise to marry. 
brat, 2 child (in contempt). 
sheephook, a stick with a crook 
at one cnd used by shepherds to 
catch sheep. The king applies to 
Perdita in contempt the name of a 
thing used by her supposed father. 
s dream, this imagination of 
future greatness; or, it may be, this 
state of bliss in which the affairs of 
ordinary life are forgotten. 
queen it, play the queen, act as 
if one was a queen. 
milk ..., go back to my 
former duties. 
a true penitent, truly sorry for 
the wrongs he had done. 
engage, undertake; 


pledge. 


literally, 
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through his mediation, by his 
means, by what he would do for 
them. 
192. relative to, connected with, 
concerning. 

to engross all Leontes’ attention, 
to take up it all—he could attend 
to nothing else. 

exposed, left to be destroyed. 

circumstance, particulars, details; 
not merely, as it would now mean, 
the fact that the death had taken 
place. 

193. made him that he could, 
caused him to be able to. 

Julio Romano, who was a painter, 
not a sculptor, was born in 1492 and 
died in 1546. Yet ths sonia onthe 

lay is supposed to take place while 
the. Del fic oracle was still con- 
sulted. note on Delphos, p. 186. 
Shakspeare cared nothing for dis- 
crepancies of this kind. 
resemblance, semblance, likeness, 
portrait. ; 
liege, the characteristic epithet 
of persons in the relation of feudal 
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superior and vassal, entitled 
bound to render, feudal Giles 
or service; as substantive, either 
the superior or sovereign (ag here) 
or the vassal. 

to have motion in it, to move. 

transported, carried out of your- 
self, carried away (by wonder). 

chisel, the instrument of the 
sculptor, or carver; often used by 
metonymy for the sculptor or his 
art. 

not these twenty years, not for 
twenty years, not until twenty years 
have passed. 
194. admiration, wonder. 

forbear this transport, give 
up, cease from, this great amaze- 
ment. 

protest, declare solemnly. 

wicked powers. Magic was called 
the black art because magicians 
were believed to be in league with 
the devil. 

content, willing, consenting. 

lowly-seeming, that had seemed 
to be low born, 


THE TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA 


This, which is an early play, is the third or fourth of the comedies, and 
` the first based on a romantic story. It is the first also of the Italian 
studies, unless Romco and Julict, which is a tale of the same city, and has 
a similarity in the heroines’ names, preceded it. It is allied to the Mid- 
summer Nights Dream in the fickleness of Proteus and the-trials due 
thereto. The scene in which Julia and the maid discuss the lovers is 
reproduced in a more masterly style in the Merchant of Venice; and the 
Launcelot of the later play is an improvement on the Launce of the former. 
It is thus easy to locate the play in the centre of Shakspeare's first period. | 
It is written with regularity and studied contrasts, In Valentine the iden 
of friendship, which is a feature of romance, is shown in almost ludicrous 
excess. The two heroines, Julia who becomes a page in boy's dress, and ` 
the charming and adventurous Silvia, represent types that were afterwards 
more fully developed. The play affords a good specimen of Shakspeare's 
early style and of the characters and incidents of romance. 
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196. Verona. Verona is the 
scene also of most of Romeo and 
Juliet. Sce note on that tale, p. 7. 

Protheus. This is the spelling of 
the Folio and of the earlier editions, 
and is probably the form which 
Ss care wrote. In modern edi- 
tions it is generally changed to Pro- 
out the comparison 
which it is likely that Shakspeare 
meant to make between the fickle 
mind of the lover and the change- 
able form of the legendary Proteus. 
Proteus was a prophetic old man of 
the sea, of whom we read in the 
Odyssey, who had the power of 
assuming all forms. 

subsisted, existed, continued. 

pleasant, jocular, facetious, 

for that, we now say for simply. 

Milan, the capital of Lombardy, 


' .about 100 miles west of Verona. See 


note on The Tempest, p. 107. 
persuade, to urge, plead with, try 
to induce to do something; not, as 
now, to succeed in inducing. 
Home-keeping, staying at home. 
homely wits, poor, unpolished 
minds, 
honoured, to be honoured, worthy 
of honour. 
197. think on, think of. 
wish me, wish me to be, wish that 
I were. 
maiden dignity, what was to be 
expected of her as a (virtuous) young 
ady. 


198. what news. After this sup- 
ply there are. But it is better to 
regard news as singular. 
graces him with, distinguishes or 
shows his regard for him by bestow- 


ing. 

affected, disposed, inclined. _ 

discover islands. After the dis- 
covery of America there was a period 
of eager exploration. This sentence 
indicates the chief careers open to 
young men in the sixteenth century. 
199. amazed, bewildered, con- 
founded. 5 

peremptory, resolved, having 
one’s mind made up. 
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_ feigned, told as a matter of fic- 
tion. The word in this use does 
not necessarily imply falsehood. It 
mercly means telling a story with- 
out considering whether it is true or 
not. See the similar use on p. 203. 
_ fine sense, exquisite feeling and 
judgment, 
200. a truant, one absent from 
school without leave. though I have 
been a truant of my time, though 
I have neglected my opportunitics, 
have not made good use of my time. 

made... fair advan Of, pro- 
fited well by. Pa ae 
, Complete, perfect, accomplished. 
. all good grace, every good qual- 
ity. to grace, to adorn. 

my fellow-servant to your lady- 
ship, one with me of your ladyship's 
admirers. Servant was the regular 
word applied to a lady’s suitors or 
professed lovers. 

from. whence, in the place from 
which, 

ana pala in geall or a 
tivity, completely captivated ; appli 
to eyes by hypallage. i 

correction, punishment, chastise- 
ment. 

unjust, false, faithless. The oppo- 
site of Juat in the sense explained in 
note on Othello, p. 46. Compare the 
fickleness in the Midsummer Night's 
Dream, where it is attributed to the 
love-juice. 
201. unhappy, ill-omened. 

Mantua, a city of north Italy, 
about 90 miles south-east of Milan. 

dearest, most important. 

Whither away? where are you 
going? fetes 

betray, reveal unintentionally. 

stays, is waiting. 

event, final result. 
202. import, importance. 

re; , considering, taking 
into account. - x 2 

dower, dowry. She will receive 
no money from me. 

esteems not, does not care for. 

nice, difficult to please. 

drift, object, aim. 
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203. serenade. A serenade is 
music played or sung at night by, or 
under the direction of, a lover under 
his lady's window. Hence the mean- 
ing of the verb will be easily under- 
stood. 

204, different...to. Itis more 
correct to say different from. 

suit, courtship. 

equivocation, double meaning. 
She meant one thing, but Silvia was 
to understand another. 
205. comfortable, 
consoling. 

a distressed man, a man in dis- 
tress or trouble; the same as crossed 
by adversity. 

passengers, persons passing, tra- 
vellers. 

Robin Hood. Mentioned also in 
d You Like It. See note on p. 

6. ' 
ballads, a frequent form of popu- 
lar poetry, in which song and story 
are combined. 

banditti, a form often used in 

English of the Italian banditi, high- 
waymen, robbers. 
206. alawless banditti. Banditti 
is here used as a collective singular 
in the sense, a company of ban- 
ditti. 

conveying, leading away, escort- 


comforting, 


ing. 

Tiveyy, heartfelt, sincere. 

toa romantic degree, 80 as to 
befit a hero of romance, rather than 
ordinary men. 


all the interest ... in, all the 
claim to. 
207. overstrained, excessive, too 
great. 


how came you by it? how did 


you get it? 

you shall embrace your death, 
that is, instead of embracing Silvia 
you shall find yourself in the arms 
of death. 

take but possession of her with 
a touch, take possession of her but 
(that is, merely) with a touch (and 
I will slay you). 

degenerate, literally, fallen away 
from the (good qualities of) the race : 
from Lat. de, from, and genus, race: 
hence, mean, contemptible. 

to take such means for, to make 
such endeavours to gain. 

on such light conditions, for such 
trifling reasons. 

applaud, praise, command, 

taking occasion of, taking the 
opportunity afforded by. 
208. restored to society, taken 
back to their places as subjects of 
the state. 

state offences, political offences, 
things done in opposition to the 
government of the state. 

love-prompted, caused by love. 

falsehoods, cases of fickleness, 
unfaithfulness, or betrayal. 

solemnized, observed and cele- 
brated in due form. 


triumphs, public festivities, such: 


as tournaments, processions, &c. 


CYMBELINE 


This ploy is believed to belong to the years 1609-11. Cymbeline is a 
king of Britain at the beginning of the Christian era. Three stories are 
combined: one, of the relations subsisting between the king and the Roman 
emperor, drawn fram Holinshed; another, which is the chief, an Ttalian 
tale from the later mediæval period; a third, invented by Shakspeare, 
of Belarius and the king’s sons. The background is the unwisdom of 
Courts. CGlaképages'swthird/atioxpoiie dewisa@ligtezeiveyfablemgenre to the 
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exhibition thereof, but the situation is not fully unfolded. The play gives 
the impression that it lacks his final revision. Had Shakspeare chosen 
to seek a tragic solution the play might have formed one of a trio along 
with Lear and Othello. It is possible that through the agony of six great 
tragedies Shakspeare's health was shattered, and that therein is to be found 
the explanation of the new and final stage. Tragi-comedies are of lighter 
substance, with fainter colouring. Iachimo is Iago with less villainous 
intention, wicked enough and clever in wickedness, but less diabolically 
malignant. And the queen is made to fail in her hopes and treacherous ` 
designs. The most pleasing part of the play is where the wandering 
Imogen encounters her unknown brothers, Shakspeare seems to have felt 
that there was a secret attraction of kinship, though the kinship was not 
known, and that diversity of upbringing was insignificant in comparison 
with natural endowment. Here also we sec (as in the Winter's Tale) 
how the mind of the ageing Shakspeare went back to the charms of 
rural life. In the battle, Posthumus, Belarius, and the king's sons vin- 
dicate their patriotism and their heroism; but the charm of the play is in 
Imogen, who, in the opinion of many, is the finest figure in Shakspeare’s 
great gallery of women. 


209. Augustus Cæsar, the first | and hence the English posthumous 


of the Roman emperors; reigned 
from 27 B.o. to A.D. 14. The title 
Emperor of Rome is inexact; im- 
perator having meant head of the 
army, while the same person as head 
of the State was princeps. But as 
the empire became more and more 
monarchical the military title came 
to supersede all others. 

Cymbeline. This name represents 
that of a real king or prince of 
southern Britain, of whom little is 
known, but who figures on coins as 
CUNOBELINOS, and had Camalodunum 
or Colchester as his capital. His 
date was rather later than that of 
Augustus Cesar. 

conveyed away, taken away 
secretly. Convey was often used in 
the sense of taking away or bringing 
in secretly. The word is used in 
the latter sense on p. 211. | 

prevented, forestalled, hindered 
from taking effect. 

Posthumus. Posthumus, more 
correctly postumus, a Latin word 
meaning “the last”, was applied to 
a child born after his father's death, 


is employed in the same way (see 

the next paragraph of the tale). 

The first u is properly short; but 

throughout the play the word is 

accented as if it were long—Pos- 

thimus instead of Pésthumus. 
scholar, a learned man. 


210. to them, to bring 
about for them. The quesa ap- 
parently hoped that, after the annul- 


mentof the marriage withPosthumus, 
Imogen would consent to marry 
Cloten. 
- contracted, entered into. 
211. Iachimo. Pronounce Yá- 
kimo, the same name as Iago. : 
altercation, dispute, wrangling. 
stratagem, trick to get advantage 
of another party; a military term. 
conveyed. into, carried, taken, or 
introduced secretly into. 
mole, a dark spot. 
expedition, speed. 1 
tapestry, woven work with orna- 
mental figures or designs in it hung 
on the walls. Wallpapers are now 
used instead. 
212, Cleopatra... Antony. The 
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lovesof Mark Antonyand Cleopatra, 
Queen of Egypt, form the mojeo of 
Shakspeare's play Antony and Clco- 


paira. 

bravely, finely, capitally. 

south of, in the southern wall of. 

the chimney-piece, the subject 
of the piece of tapestry above the 
fireplace. 

Diana, the Roman virgin goddess. 

livelier expressed, worked in a 
more lifelike manner. 

andirons, iron bars supporting the 
logs used as fuel. 

winking Cupids. To wink for- 
merly had the meaning to keep or 
have the eyes closed, not referring 
merely, as now, to a momentary 
closing. So here winking means 
having the eyes closed, blind. Cupid, 
the of love, was represented as 


blind. 

jewel. Forinerly applied to vari- 
ous mal ornaments, as here to 
the bracelet, and not merely to a 
precious stone. From the same 
root as joy. 

outsell, to sell for more than; 
honos to exceed in valaa, > 

oubt, suspicion, jealousy. 

disloyalty, annisa to her 
marriage vows. 

for that. We now say for simply. 
But the use of that makes it more 
obvious that what follows is a noun 
clause depending upon “wrote”. 
213. phial, a vial or bottle. 
. cordial, a reviving or strengthening 
medicine. 

sovereign, powerful, effectual. 
214. subsisted, gained their live- 
lihood, lived. 

zanat command, order. = 

repu supposed, generall, - 
lieved to be. amend 
fairy, here a preternatural being 
of enchanting beauty. 3 

Jupiter, the chief god of the 
Romans. See note on Hamlet, 
p. 100. : 

paragon, a model or example; 
and so, anything of surpassing ex- 
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215. Good masters, good sirs; « 
form of courteous address. . 

the board, the table. 

the provider, him who had pro- 
vided or furnished the food: 

Fidele. Formed from the Latin 
fidelis, faithful. 

Prithee. Shortened from [J] 
pray thee. 

churls, men of the country; and 
so, rough, rude men. ; 

measure, judge, estimate. 

You are well encountered, it is 
fortunate that we have met you. 

cheer, fare, things to eat. 

venison, flesh of deer. 

housewifery, housework, looking 
after the house affairs. 

their roots, the roots of vege- 
tables used in making the broth. 

characters, letters. 

sauced, gave a pleasing taste to. 

Juno, the chief goddess of the 
Romans, the wife of Jupiter. 

dieter, one who feeds another ac- 
cording to the rules of medicine. 

angel-like, a comparison used of 
the music of the spheres in the 
Merchant of Venice. 

grief and patience. Compare 
the description of Marina when 
brought to Pericles. 
216. the doting-piece, that on 
which they doted. 

parts, accomplishments. 

foresters, dwellers in a forest. 

dear, affectionate, loving. 

dirges,sad songs sung ata funeral. 

covert, a place covered or sheltered 
by trees. 

sang repose to her departed 
spirit, sang a dirge expressing de- 
sire that her spirit, which had left 
her body, might have peace. Here 
occurs the song “Fear no more the 
heat of the sun, &c.,” which is per- 
haps the best in all the plays. 

pale primrose. The primrose 
derives its name from its being an 
early flower—L. primus, first. It 
grows abundantly in April. The 
epithet “pale”, which is repeated by 
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appropriate; though the colour is 
subdued and suitable for a melan- 
choly scene. ‘The lovo of flowers 
here shown appears also in Perdita 
(Winter's Tale), where the flowers 
are interpreted, and in Marina, 
Perdita speaks of — 
“pale primroses 
That die unmarried ere they can 
behold 

Bright Phoebus in his strength”. 

clear, clearly defined, showing a 
bright blue against the white skin. 

eglantine, the old name for the 
sweetbrier. 

furred, soft like an animal's fur. 
217. obsequies, funeral rites and 
ceremonies. The word means this 
by itself, and the addition of funeral 
is unnecessary. 

the sleepy drug, the drug which 
had caused sleep. 

cave-keeper, one who looks after 
a cave; formed like house-kceper, 
one who looks after a house. 

pilgrimage, properly a journey of 
devotion made toa holy place; hence 
applied to any long and toilsome 
journey. 

page, a boy in the service of a 
gentleman. In the case of a man 
of high rank, his pages were com- 
monly boys of birth who 
entered his service to become ac- 
quainted with the world under his 
protection. i 

sat heavy on his heart, lay like 
a weight on his heart, opp 
him. | 

presence, air, micn. 
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deportment, way of carrying one- 
self, bearing, aa 2 
ate bain ca fortune of the 
ay, changed misfortune into 
fortune, defeat into victory. es 
this juncture of time, this point 
of time, this moment. 
219. author of, him who had 
brought: about, the cause of. 
sand, a grain of sand. Now ap- 
plied only to sand collectively. 
ransom, sum of money or other 
equivalent. 
220. I have other work in hand, 
I have something else to do, another 
thing to think of. 
came by, got, obtained. 
in imposing upon his credulity, 
in cheating him, taking advantage 
of his unsuspecting character. 
discovering, revealing, making 
known, The dramatic ter of 
the reconciliation is poorly indicated 
and must be sought in Shakspeare. 
221. in the persons of, repre- 
sented by. We might say in simply. 
mediation, means. Itwasthrough 
Lucius that the discussion of the 
terms of peace was carried on. But 
the passage implies that he acted 
impartially and not as a partisan. 
concluded, agreed upon, entered 
into. 
inviolate, not violated, unbroken. 
provoked, drawn upon himself, 
been the cause of. i 
touching upon, making slight or 
passing mention of. F 
sufficient, that is, suficient to say. 
final aim, end, ultimato purpose. 


me  — 


THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 


This play is the revision 


of a Shrew, which was published in 1 


and enlargement of a comedy called the Taming 


594. It begins with an Induction, 


Introductory Play, in which « humorous deception is practised on a 
pee on an is vigorously assured that he is a lord just cured 


of insanity, The central part is the taming 
CC. 


of the self-willed young lady 
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by the man who marries her. A third part, the wooing of her sister, Bianca, 
is inferior, and belioved to be by another author. The central part only 
is told in Lamb. It is hardly a Tale, though it is an amusing story. 
Shakspeare has imparted to it the energy of his mind. By its extravagance 
or improbability it is of the nature of Farce, but genius turns Farce into 


Comedy. 


222. Shrew. The term origi- 
nally meant “a malicious person” 
and was applicable to either sex. 
Later it came to mean a scolding 
and troublesome woman. 

Padua, a very old Italian city, 
has one of the oldest and most 
famous universities in Europe. The 
city lies on the Brenta, was an im- 
porant Roman town, and in the 

iddle Ages a centre of literature 
and art, In the beginning of the 
fifteenth century it was brought 
under the rule of Venice. 

of his hands, married. 

nothing, not a whit, not at all. 

termagant, virago, scolding 
woman. Termagant is a corruption 
of the French Tervagante, the name 
given by the Crusaders to a deity 
they imagined the heathen Saracens 
to worship. This deity was intro- 
duced into the old moralities as a 
very violent character, and the name 
was gradually transferred to violent 

~ persons, though it is now used only 
for women. 

herculean, exceedingly heavy or 
difficult. Before consenting to let 
Hercules be made immortal, Hera 
insisted on his performing twelve 
Superhuman feats, the celebrated 
“labours” of Hercules. 

humourist, one who grasps the 
copes aa of things. om 

ej ent, carria; ring, 
the outward EER x 
boisterous, noisy and disorderly. 
affected, pretended to be natural 
to him. 

in her own way, in a style to 
which she could not object, as it was 
an imitation of her dwn, and would, 
being so, open her eyes to the absurd- 


223. blunt, offhand, abrupt, want- 
ing in refinement. 

apprize, inform, tell. 

addresses, expressed 
marry her, courtship. 
224, reproached her father, said 
that-he was acting unkindly. 

reluctant, unwilling to consent 
to be married. 

against, for useon. Cf. “Against 
the day of my burying” (John, xii.7). 

in mean and fantastic, &c., 
dressed in a poor style, but in one 
so strange that it made people laugh. 
225. After the ceremony, when 
they had been married. 

sop, a piece of bread that had 
been soaked in the wine. In olden 
times it was a regular custom to 
introduce a bowl of wine or ale 
into the church at the wedding 
ceremony, and of this, immediately 
after the ceremony, the bridegroom 
and guests partook, drinking to the 
health of the bride. In Shak- 
speare’s own time this was done at 
the marriage of the Elector Pala- 
tine to the Lady Elizabeth, daughter 
of James I. 

sexton’s, a church officer who 
takes charge of dress and various 
things by the clergyman. 

hungerly, having a starved look, 
meagre. > 

for the purpose, to carry his : 
wife. 

welcomed her kindly. The 
kindly welcome was confined to 
words. He found fault with, abused, 


wish to 


.and beat the servants as soon as he 


arrived, and acted in other ways 
like a madman, of purpose to make 
her life miserable, and to present 
himself in the most disagreeable 
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226. dressed, cooked. 

presently, immediately. 

entreat, beg or ask humbly. 

under the name of perfect love, 
on the plea that his great love for 
me makes him take these steps to 
ensure my welfare. 

her soliloquy, the conversation 
she had been holding with herself ; 
her thinking aloud. 

dressed your meat, cooked your 
meal, 

abated the pride, lowered or 
diminished the pride. 
227. ruffs, linen or muslin collars 
of a fashionable and expensive 
kind. 

scarfs, long pieces of fine- cloth 
worn over the shoulders. 

haberdasher, dealer in small 
articles of dress. ope ae 

orringer, a dish for holdin 

fod, often hat-shaped. E 

cockle, a kind of small shell-fish 
or mollusc. The shells were worn 
by pilgrims. 

jangling argument, a discussion 
leading to wrangling and quarrel- 
ling. 
228. supper-time. In Shak- 
speare’s time supper was gonerally 
between six and seven o'clock, while 
the ordinary dinner-hour was eleven 
in the forenoon. 

crossing, contradicting, — 
229. yielding humour, disposi- 
tion or inclination to yield. 

seemeth green. Blackstone notes 
that “When one has sat long in the 


sunshine, the surrounding objects 
will often appear tinged wit green”. 

reverend, venerable, not in any 
technical sense. 
230. telling him the rich 
marriage, informing him that his 
son was to marry a very rich 
woman; telling him about his son's 
marriage to a lady with a great 
dower, 

in good sadness, to speak quite 
seriously, in all seriousness. 

veriest, most real or completest. 

at first, at once, immediately. 
231. Sirrah, fellow. 

hollidam. This is a sixteenth- 
century spelling of halidom, holi- . 
ness, sanctity. Dam or dame was 
written for the common affix dom, 
from the popular but mistaken belicf 
that there was some reference to the 
Virgin in the word, which was chiefly 
used in oaths and abjurations. 

conferring, talking, chatting. 

bodes, means, gives token of, 
portends. REL 

right supremacy, ri, rule 
or authority, the rule af the hus- 
band over the wife. 

new-built, newly established or 
founded. = 
232. froward, wilful, disobedient. 

bauble, a showy piece of fincry 
of little worth. The word is always 
used in a epr Inoy, sense. . 

la; on, laying a wager on. , 

Siy, without words, but in 
a manner that implied full accept- 
ance of the principle. 


ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL 


Le 7 4 
Almost certainly this is the early play originally known as Love's Labour s 
Won (as mentioned in Meres, 1598). It is supposed to have been sean 
in 1602-3, but more probably about 1605. It is not a great play. Helena 
sets her affections on a nobleman, named Bertram, and wins him by her 
success in curing the king. Regarding her as an unsuitable wife for him, 
Bertram quits his country, but she follows him, and a second time wins 
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him by an artifice. At last he discovers her personal excellences, and is 
satisfied with his fate. Shakspeare has endeavoured to soften the un- 
inviting features of so self-assertive a heroine, and has invested her with 
various interest. The play contains the usual additions of Shakspeare's 
own invention, the Countess (Bertram's mother), and Lafeu, also the clown, 
and Parolles, who is deemed a first sketch of Falstaff. 


233. Count, a title of nobility 
unknown in England. It may be 
‘said to answer to the English 
carl. 

Rossilion. This name, which in 
the Folio is variously spelt Rossillion, 
Rosignoll, Rosillion, is now com- 
monly spelt Rousillon. Rousillon, 
a former province of France lying 
north of the eastern extremity of 
the nees, iS now represented 
by the department Pyrénées-Orien- 

es. 

come to his 'title and estate, 
become the count and the owner 
of the lands. 

to grace, to honour, favour. 

especial, apoca particular. 

absolute, able to act as he pleased, 
not controlled by any laws; opposed 
to a constitutional monarch, whose 
power is limited. 

of what high dignity soever, of 
whatsoever high rank. . 

might, could. 

befriend the fortunes of, help 
in the chances of life. 

for that. We should now say 
for simply, or secing that. 
oe Good my lord, my good 
lord. 

unseasoned, not yet seasoned or 
ripened by age. 

words of mere civility, merely 
words such as one uses from polite- 


ness, 

comfortable, helpful, serviceable. 

make much of, be careful of, 
attentive to. 

of no note, of no distinction, not 
famous. 

vassal, under the feudal system, 
one bound to serve his lord. 

It were all one that, it would 
be all the same if. 


peculiar, particular, singled out 
from the others as her favourite. 
235. his arched brow, his curved 
eyebrow. In the play the pl. brows 
occurs in the passage from which 
this part of the tale is derived. 
Such eyebrows are referred to by 
Tennyson in his famous lines on 
Arthur Hallam— 


“ And over those ethereal eyes 
The bar of Michael Angelo”. 


tablet, anything used for drawing 
or writing upon. “Tablet of the 
heart” is from the New Testament, 
2 Cor., iii. 3. 4 
portion, marriage portionordowry, 
goods which she aa briug to her 
husband on her marriage. 
virtue, strong healing proper- 
ties. 
sovereign, effectual. The term is 
a doublet of supreme. 
infallible, unfailing. 
“approved, tried, tested. 
languished, was enduring long- 
continued illness. 
give credit to, have faith in, put 
trust in. 
sanctified, made holy or sacred. 
luckiest, most propitious . or 
favourable. á 
steward, the person who managed 
the affairs of the estate. - 
236. nature's children, true to 
our general nature. 
evasive, seeking to avoid a direct 
reply, shuffling. 
to the full, fully, clearly. 
intent, intention. 
conversation, a having business 
or affairs with a person, intercourse ; 
so the conversation of my thoughts, 
the business or affairs in which my 
thoughts were occupied. 
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237. strictly, closely, severely. 
fond, doting, led away by isn 
which though conceived... the 

countess knew not but it might 

be, &c. The sentence is very loosely 
constructed. It might be rewritten 
somewhat thus—which, though con- 
ceived . . . might, while the countess 

Knew it not, be, &c. But it might, 

tee that it might, that it might not 


obtained an audience of, was 
admitted to the presence of, allowed 
speech with. | 

tarian precious, worthy of high 


essence, the whole put into little 
space or bulk. 
238. parcel, company or grou 
bachelors, unmarried men. Te 
term was originally used of junior 
knights and officers. So a bachelor's 
degree is junior to a master’s or 
doctor's. 

charge, expense, cost. 
` Let the rest go, do not trouble 
further. 

bestowing in marriage, settling 
or giving in marriage, arranging the 
marriages of. 

one of the many privileges of 
the kings of France. Under the 
feudal system the sovereign, in vir- 
tue of his “wardship” of minors who 
were heirs to lands held under him, 
had power to dispose of the minors 
in marriage at his pleasure. 

uneasy, not bringing ease, trouble- 
some. A 

a splendid blank. In a lottery 
some of the lots to be drawn are 
marked to indicate that those who 
get them are to be entitled to prizes, 
while others are blanks, that 1s, are 
unmarked, and giveright to noprizes. 
So here the meaning is that Helena 
had drawn a lot giving right to what 
should have been a splendid prize, 
but that, since the prize, now that 
bens 
less, the lot appe: 1 
mere blank. It was a blank because 
that which could give it value, viz. 
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the husband's love, was not found 
on it. 

observance, observant heed, care 
to & her duty. ` 
4 eke out, to add to, gradually 
Increase, or lengthen out. a 

that desert, that worth, those 
merits, 

my homely stars, my humble for- 
tune—the fortunes of men being sup- 
posed to be governed by the stars. 
239. to equal my great fortunes, 
to make me deserving of the good 
fortune which has come to me. 

purport, object, end. 

her son's own choice, the wife 
chosen by her son himself. 

in such a Then I write a Never, 
I declare that such a then, that is, 
that the event in which you are to 
call me your husband, shall never 
come. The placing of his own ring 
on Helena’s finger for her to wear 
was to Bertram the true symbol of 
marriage, 

tend upon, attend upon, servc. 

Till I have no wife. . Until 
Helena gave up the marriage he 
would not live, or possess anything, 
in France. He would stay abroad 
until she died or the marriage 
should be dissolved. 
240. St. Jagues le Grand, St. 
James the Great. There seems to 
have been no shrine of St. James in 
Italy to which pilgrims resorted. 
Probably Shakspeare had in his 
mind the famous ahrine of St. James 
of Compostella, forgetting, or not 
caring to remember, that it was in 
Spain. In the storywhich headapted 
no particular saint's shrine is named. 

Florence, the capital of Tuscany, 
in Italy. 

weeds, clothes, garments; now 
applied only to the mourning clothes 
worn by a widow. : 

entertainment, hospitable recep- 
tion. 

worthy, worthy of honour or re- 


wa 
241. all his suit to her, that 
which he continually asked of her. 
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in reduced circumstances, in a 
position in life lower than that 
which she once held. - 

truant, that is, in affections. 

pass herself . . . for. We should 
now say pass herself off for. 
242. won over to her interest, 
induced to take her part, to help her. 

earnest, a sum of money given to 
show that a bargain has been made; 
hence used of a token or assurance 
in general, 

would be prophetic of, would 
betoken, would lead to. 

Ba lively, full of life, strongly 
elt. 

deep perfection. Changing the 
metaphor, we might say high or 
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transcendent. There is perhaps a 
reference to the mental power 
shown in the curing of the king. 

to witness, to be witnesses of her 
vow. 

came by, got, obtained. 
244. wrapped in dismal think- 
ing, wrapped up as in a garment in 
sorrowful thought. 

snatched, snatched away, de- 
stroyed. 

scarce, scarcely, hardly. ` 

personated, played the part of, 
acted as if I was. 
245. doubly won. This phrase 
accords with the opinion that this 
is the play which was originally 
named Towe Labour’s Won. 


~ 


TIMON OF ATHENS 


This play is tho dramatization of a life, and it hovers between comedy 
and tragedy. We have an elaborate contrast of the rich man flattered and 
the poor man disregarded. In the experience of distress the naturally 
generous Timon recoils against ingratitude and selfishness. His satire is 
ferocious, and becomes tragic. ‘The cynic Apemantus enlarges the abuse of 
mankind, but is not mentioned in the tale, Alcibiades, also smarting 
under ingratitude, asserts himself in a more effective way. The play is 
supposed to be only partly Shakspeare's. Its date is uncertain, somewhere 
near or after Lear, about 1607. 


246. a lord of Athens. The glass-faced flatterer, smooth- 


Athens of Timon and Alcibiades was 
a republic, or rather an oligarchy ; 
but Shakspeare and his audience 
alike pictured a feudal and ducal 
Athens, the Athens of the Middle 
Ages, whose titular duke, Walter de 
Brienne, tyrant of Florence and Con- 
stable of France, was killed in the 
battle with the English at Poitiers, 
The real Timon of ancient Athens 
both in character and story some- 
what resembled Shakspeare’s Timon, 
and was a contemporary of Alci- 
biades. 


faced, not showing his feelings, but _ 
assuming the appearance of agrec- 
ing with the person he wished to 
please. 

cynic, This name, cuvexés, which 
means literally the “dog-like”, was 

iven to those thinkers in ancient . 

reece who professed a contempt 
for human wealth and luxury, for 
all forms of human enjoyment whe- 
ther mental or physics and who 
denied themselves the ordinary com- 
forts and pleasures of life. The foun- 
der of this school of thinkers was 


affected. quads gar sbewiath Cc Aastra ct pupil info mporates: 


NOTES 


but of all the Cynics, Diogenes was 
the most celebrated. Cynic is now 
used for one who disbelieves in and 
sneers at all human goodness and 
sincerity. 
mart, market, a place where a 
thing might be sold. 
any price, whatever they chose 
to ask, an extravagant price. 
247. have the refusal, have the 
first offer. 
sharking tradesmen, greedy, 
dishonest men who cheated those 
who bought of them. 
fulsome, disgusting, 
. from being overdone. 
flesh-flies, parasites, creatures that 
feed on the body round which they 
hover, picking out with unerring 
instinct the unsound part and there 
depositing their eggs; applied to 
persons who prey on human weak- 
nesses. 
confluence, crowd of people. 


offensive 


outdone in gifts, get more than , 


he gave. 
248. trapped in silver, withsilver 
trappings or ornaments. 
brace of greyhounds, two hunt- 
ing dogs of great speed. The term 
“brace” for two or a couple has been 
extended to birds of game, as grouse, 
pheasants, &c.' The term grey in this 
compound is not the adjective. 
easy-hearted, good-natured. — 
mercenary donation, a gift given 
in hopes that it will bring a richer 
return, that is, a more valuable gift. 
credulous, believing too readily 
and therefore easily deceived. a 
bay courser, reddish- or chestnut- 
coloured steed. ` 
Athenian talents. The Athenian 
talent was a fixed weight of between 
fifty-six and fifty-seven pounds; as 
a sum of money, it meant that weight 
of silver or its equivalent, between 
£240 and £250. ra ie. 
249. parasites, a parasite is liter- 
ally one who feeds at the table or at 
the expense of another. _ s 
draining dry, exhausting, wasting, 
using up. 
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outwent, &c., did more than kind- 
ness itself could have required. 
, Plutus. Plutus, in classic myths, 
is the personification of wealth. 
Zeus is said to have blinded him in 
order that he might not bestow his 
gifts on good men only. 
senseless of expense, utterly un- 
aware of how much he was spending 
and how soon he would bring his 
wealth to an cnd. 
on any other occasion, for any 
other reason. 
250. at one cloud, &c., as soon as 
Timon’s means bevan to fail, at the 
first appearance of misfortune. 
in a breath, at a word, in a 
moment. 
extremity, time of need, difficulty. 
251. requite Timon's courtesy, 
repay the kindness he had received 
from Timon. ` 
the wind changed, the condition 
altered; he was asked to give, not 
to accept. 
252. to pleasure, todo something 
to please, to give satisfaction to. 
in respect of, in comparison 
with, 
the same, an answer like the 
others, full of false statements as tu 
why they could not doas he wished. 
impatient and clamorous, &c., 
eager to get their money, and mak- 
ing a great outcry about not getting 
it at once. 
253. incrediblelustre,&c. Timon, 
whose career had been so brilliant, 
and who was known to be ruined, 
to the astonishment of all gave 
orders for a splendid feast. 
fawning, courting favour in a 
servile fashion. : 
the swallow, a migratory bird 
seen in England only in summer; 
small, long-winged, and swift. 
admiring, wondering. 
epicurean, &c., luxurious, fur- 
nished with dishes calculated to 
lense the palate, Epicurus, the 
reek philosopher, taught that plea- 
sure or happiness was tho object of 
all rational or intelligent action. 
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man-hater, or misanthrope, is the 
standing description of Timon. 
254. confound, destroy, undo. 
to herd with, to keep company 
with, to be in the society of. 
255. boisterous servitor, loud- 
voiced or noisy servant, 
| chamberlain, valet, personal at- 
tendant. A chamberlain was pro- 
perly the officer entrusted with the 
superintendence and control of the 
private apartments of the house of 
a sovereign or great lord. 
caudles, warm spiced drinks con- 
sisting of thin gruel mixed with wine 
and spices, given to sick people. 
privy, informing, giving 
information ing somethin 
that is kept a secret from the worl 


in general. 
retained his old mind, held by 
his old opinions, had the same wishes 


as formerly. 
lucre of it, desire to gain it. 
Alcibiades. Alcibiades (450 to 


404 3.0.) was a famous Athenian 
general and politician. He was a 
pupil and friend of Socrates, and 
a relation of Pericles, in whose house 
he was brought up. - He was the 
leader of the radical party in Athens, 
and was one of the three commanders 
of the expedition against Sicily. Ac- 
cused of profanation, he went over 
to Sparta, but the distrust of him 
manifested by the Spartans and the 
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requests of the Athenians led him 
toreturn to Athens. He commanded 
the Athenian army, and gained vic- 
tories for his native city at Cyzicus 


-and elsewhere, but was deposed from 


his command and foroedito take re- 
fuge with the King o! rygia, b 
wm he was treacherously Ti v 
death, 404 B.C. 

noted to be, 
marked for being. 

liked their business, wished 
them to succeed in their war against 
the Athenians. 
256. admiring, wondering. Fla- 
vius, on seeing his master, exclaims: 
“O you gods! Is yond despis'd 
and ruinous man my lord?” (iv. 3. 
465). 

abject, utterly ruined, so mean as 
to be contemptible. 


distinguished or 


257. approaches, assaults, at- 
tacks. i 
258. takea taste. Timon bade 


them advise each citizen to “ Come 
hither, ere my tree hath felt the axe, 
And hang himself ” (v. 1. 214). 
brought Timon to his conclusion, 
caused Timon’s death. 
admired the fitness, &c., thought 
the inscription on his tomb exceed- 
ingly suitable. 
, the consistency of his end, the 
maintenance in all circumstances of 
the attitude he had assumed. 
conceit, a sort of poetic idea. 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE 


This is a comedy of a new kind—powerful and terrible. It is the only 
comedy devised in the great epoch of Shakspeare's life, and it was devised, 
not in merriment, bot in wrath or scorn. The background is moral ccr-_ 
ruption, against which shines the luminous grandeur of theheroine. Angelo, 
vested with brief authority, poses as a regenerator and chooses a victim to 
his zeal for morality, but instantly he falls both into guilt and treachery. 
In him Shakspeare satirizes not the Puritan merely, but the race and 


nature of wang, Mebdmbinia berbuka BYE eA man. 
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Shakspeare has transformed the original wretched s i 

in abundance. He invents the Duke in disguise erg ape aes 
devises Angelo's betrothed and the repetition of the trick in All's Well, 
saves Claudio, and by the marriage of Isabella to the Duke suggests that 
there may be something better than a nunnery. Parts of the play arc in 
Shakspeare’s very greatest style. The date is subsequent to Hamlet, about 


1604. 


259. impunity, freedom from 
punishment. 

lenity, mildness, gentleness. 

abuse, misuse; and hence, wrong- 
doing. Compare the use of the word 
in a different sense on p. 271. 

depute .. . to the full exercise 
of, put in his place with full au- 
thority to exercise. Formerly De- 
puty was used in the sense of Vice- 


roy. 

rigid, unbending, not falling awa, 
from the path of site, mb 

undergo, to partake of, enter upon. 
260. habited, dressed. So habit, 
dress, p. 264 below. 
` friar, a member of a religious 
brotherhood, a monk. $ 

intent, intention. 

invested with, clothed in; and 
hence, put in ion of. Com- 
pare dressed in a little brief au- 
thority, p. 273 below. 

Great interest was made for, 
men of high rank sought to obtain, 
much influence was used in order to 
procure. 

would, desire to. 

till custom, finding it harmless, 
makes it, &c. This u, somewhat 
obscu bia shoe e meaning 
is Se the ‘act of their becomin 
accustomed to the scarecrow an 
finding it harmless makes them 
look upon it as, &c. Perch is what 
the birds alight and sit on. 

prosperous art, skill that secures 
success, ` 1 

speechless dialect, a language 
without words, a communication of 
ideas without actual speech. The 
pleading look has the effect of elo- 
quence. £ 5 

novitiate, the time passed in a 


convent by way of trial before tak- 
ing the vows. Novice, one under- 
going her novitinte. 

probation, period of trial. 

to take the veil, to put on a nun's 
headdress on taking the vows; used 
simply in the sense of taking the 
vows, i.e. becoming a nun. ` 

religious house, a convent or 
nunnery. : 
261. .prioreas, the head of a con- 
vent, 

votarists. We now say votaresses. 

grace, good fortune. 

doubt, fear. 
262. Commend, to recommend to 
kindly remembrance or thought. 

soon at night. Soon merely con- 
veys æ notion of indefiniteness— 
some time to-night. 

success, fortune, either good or 
bad. Word of my success, news how 
I have fared. ` 

I had a brother, meaning that 
she had one once, but has him no 
longer. 

Give it over, give up, cease from 


g 

ceremony, a symbol or token of 
worship or honour; illustrated by 
the examples that follow. 

the deputed sword, the sword 
worn by a deputy as a symbol of 
his authority. 

the marshal’s truncheon, the 
staff or baton worn by an officer as 
a symbol of his authority. Field- 


‘marshal is the highest distinction 


in the army. 
slipped, fallen into fault. 
content, satisfied in mind, calm. 
in season, when it is fit for 
food; ready for death. 
minister to, serve. 
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Good, good my lord, my j 
lord. So Gentle my Ag 
e next page, my genue lord. 
263. temporal, relating to tho 
things of time, to this world. 
respite of her brother's life, de- 
lay in carrying out the sentence by 
which he was to lose his life. 
fond, doting, loving foolishly. 
Formerly fond commonly conveyed 
a notion of foolishness. 
264. intentional, intended, pur- 


posed. É 

pernicious, harmful, evil. 

proclaim thee, make thy true 
character known. 

present, immediate. 

265. vouched, brought as testi- 
mony. 

provost, an officer charged with 
the apprehension, custody, and pun- 
ishment of offenders. 

what is the comfort? what good 
news do you bring me? 

the point, exactly what you mean. 

I do fear you, I fecl fear on 
i of you, as to what you will 

o. 

respect, esteem, prize, value. 

in apprehension, in anticipation, 
not in the actual dying. 

Why do you give me this shame? 
why do you throw shame upon me in 
this way, speak as if I were worthy 
of being despised ? 

fetch, derive, get. 

encounter darkness as .. ., 
cheerfully enter the unseen. 
266. outward, outwardly, in ap- 
pearance. ; 

frankly, freely, without reserve. 

dispenses with, pardons, con- 
dones. 

dishonest, the opposite of honest 
in the sense explained in the note on 
Othello, p. 46. oP 

such a mind of honour, such an 
honourable mind. 

the truth of honour, that which 
honour truly is; the inmost reality 
of honour. 

gracious, holy, virtuous. So 


— below, p. 278c-0. Jangamwadi Math 
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discover, make known. So in the 
next line discovery, revelation. 

resolution, firmness. 

government, conduct, behaviour; 
that is, his misconduct. 
267. peradventure, by chance. 

how heavily this befell, what a 
sad misfortune this was. 

pass herself... for. We should 
now say pass herself of for. 
268. in his assumed character, 
that is, in the character of a friar. 

appointed, directed, ordered. 

‘Well met, we are fortunate in our 
meeting. 

in good time, happily, as we 
would have wished it to be. 

good deputy. Sarcastically, of 
course. 

his word of assurance, his defi- 
nite and pledged promise. 

repaired, took his way, went. 
269. an order. Angelo has the 
baseness to break his promise given 
to Isabel. 

accidents,unexpected occurrences. 

exhibit, present formally, sub- 
mit. 

injurious, reckless or wanton in 
inflicting wrong. 

preferring, bringing forward, sub- 
mitting; like exhibit above. 

cause, matter, affair. 

instructed, informed or told how 
to act. 
270. petitioner for redress. In 
former times persons asking a boon 
or redress for wrong suddenly threw 
themselves in kneeling posture before 
the pririce, either in a durbar or.on 
& procession. 

" remorse, pity, tenderness. 

betimes, early. 

forfeiting: used here in the very 
rare sense of breaking, violating. 

as there comes, &c., as sure a 
there comes, &c. 

breath, breath expended in speak- 
ing, speech. 

garden-house, a small building in 
a garden, a summer house. 

monument, a carved figure, statue. 
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appeal to. . . to bear witness that 
she spoke the truth. 
271. practice, plot, conspiracy. 

to the height of your pleasure, 
as severely as you please. 

lend him your pains, take pains 
for him, help him. 

discover, lay open, bring to light. 

abuse, deceit, imposture, 

determined upon, come to a de- 
cision in regard to. 

in us, represented by us. We 

his authority. 

justly, truly, accurately. 

vassal, under the feudal system, 
one bound to serve his lord. 

your unknown sovereignty, you 
the sovereign, when I Sid cot iow 


you. 
272. undiscernible, not to be seen, 


hidden from sight. 

let my trial be my own confes- 
sion. Trial is the predicate; let my 
confession take the place of a trial; 
I confess, and no trial is needed. 

grace, favour. 

for, as for, as regards. 

instate ... you withal, endow 
you with them. 
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widow you with: ive you 2 
widow’s rights in ral r 

no other, nor no better. We 
should now say nor any better. 

liege. See note on The Winter's 
Talc, p. 193. 

Lend me your knees, kneel in 
support of me. Similarly lend a 
knee a little below. 

his paved bed, his stone-covered 
tomb. Possibly it is implied that 
Claudio, as a criminal, was buried 
under some road. 

best men, the best men. 

are moulded out of, are made of, 
have in their composition. 

273. look that you, see that you, 
take care that you. 

confessed her, received her con- 
fession of sins when she thought me 
a priest. 

little brief authority, authority 
limited both in extent and duration ; 
a famous phrase and , 

offered himself . .. to the ac- 
ceptance of Isabel, offered himself 
to her in the hope that she would 
accept him as her husband. 

offices, services, 
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